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Foreword  and  Acknowledgments 


Although  the  name  Edward  Everett  Hale  is  recognized  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  as  the  author  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
and  is  included  in  most  literary  histories  of  the  United  States,  until  now 
no  account  of  his  life  has  been  made  available  to  the  modern  reader.  The 
omission  is  surprising  when  it  is  considered  that  Hale  was  an  able  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  of  the  short  story,  a  prolific  and  widely  read  novelist 
(at  least  one  of  his  volumes  sold  over  a  million  copies),  and  a  serious 
historian  in  the  best  Bostonian  tradition.  Intimately  associated  with  the 
publication  of  many  of  the  early  American  journals — North  American 
Review,  Christian  Examiner,  Atlantic  Monthly  and  editor  of  Old  and 
New — Hale  was  also  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  his  reviews,  ar- 
ticles, and  editorials  constituting  almost  a  capsule  history  of  American 
journalism.  Yet  this  "journalist  with  a  touch  of  genius"  was  a  writer 
only  as  incident  to  a  Christian  ministry,  his  literary  creed  pro  bono 
publico  rather  than  ars  gratia  artis.  Thus  his  writings  provide  a  running 
commentary  upon  the  economic,  sociologic,  historic,  and  politic  ques- 
tions confronting  our  nation  during  three-quarters  of  a  century  of  its 
vital  history,  and  reveal  a  versatile,  personality  operating  to  mold  pub- 
lic opinion  during  that  era. 

As  a  Texan  my  interest  first  focused  on  Hale's  activities  when  I  dis- 
coverd  that  he  had  "Gone  to  Texas"  in  1876  to  do  documentary  re- 
search. The  incongruity  of  a  Boston  preacher  investigating  the  tu- 
multous background  of  the  Lone  Star  State  piqued  the  imagination 
and  stimulated  research  which  led  me  equally  far  afield.  The  tangle  of 
Hale's  writings — pseudonymous,  anonymous,  original  and  reprint — 
presented  a  bibliographical  puzzle.  Fortunately,  its  solution  furnished 
many  suggestions  for  the  psychological  puzzles  inherent  in  biography. 
A  completed  acrostic,  however,  does  not  make  for  lively  reading, 
and  that  portion  of  this  study  has  been  published  separately  as  "A 
Checklist  of  the  Writings  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,"  in  the  Bulletin  of 
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Bibliography,  Vol.  XXI,  Nos.  4-6  (May,  1954 — April,  1955).  Docu- 
mentation in  this  book  could  therefore  be  kept  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
reader  interested  in  bibliographical  minutiae  is  referred  to  this  "check- 
list" for  supplementary  detail. 

The  Edward  Everett  Hale  Papers  in  the  New  York  State  Library 
at  Albany  and  Hale's  own  published  writings  are  the  primary  sources 
used  in  this  study.  Wherever  possible  quotations  have  been  taken  from 
the  "Library  Edition"  of  the  Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  (New 
York,  Little,  Brown,  1898- 1900).  Other  references,  where  author's 
name  is  omitted,  are  to  Hale's  periodical,  pamphlet,  and  book  pub- 
lications. 

The  staffs  of  the  following  libraries  have  been  most  helpful  in  locat- 
ing Hale  materials:  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary, Bridwell  Library  of  Southern  Methodist  University,  Houghton 
Library  of  Harvard  College,  Library  of  Congress,  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  North  Texas  State  Teachers  College,  New  York  State 
Library,  Texas  Christian  University,  and  University  of  Texas. 

Miss  Edna  Jacobsen  and  Miss  Juliet  Wolohan,  custodians  of  the 
Manuscript  and  History  Section  of  the  New  York  State  Library,  pa- 
tiently verified  for  me  numerous  details  in  the  Hale  Papers.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Mothershead,  recently  librarian  of  Texas  Christian  University,  gave 
generously  of  her  time  and  interest  in  tracking  down  obscure  publica- 
tions. Priscilla  Robertson,  of  Anchorage,  Kentucky,  shared  freely  with 
me  her  intimate  knowledge  of  Boston,  past  and  present. 

To  all  these  institutions  and  individuals  I  acknowledge  my  deep  in- 
debtedness and  record  my  hearty  thanks. 

Jean  Hollow  ay 
The  High  Road 
Austin,  Texas 
January  1,  1956 
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EDWARD  EVERETT  HALE 

A  Biography 


If  it  were  his  duty  to  write  verses,  he  wrote  verses;  to  fight 
slavers,  he  fought  slavers;  to  write  sermons,  he  wrote  ser- 
mons. And  he  did  one  of  these  things  with  just  as  much 
alacrity  as  the  other. 

Edward  Everett  Hale 
Preface  to  Collected  Works 


CHAPTER  I  1822-1835 


A  New  England  Boyhood 


Boston  in  1826  was  a  settlement  two  centuries  old,  a  smug  blue- 
blooded  dowager  of  a  town,  holding  aside  her  skirts  from  the  en- 
croaching manufacturing  interests  of  her  own  Massachusetts,  flipping  a 
scornful  lorgnette  at  the  Western  territories  clamoring  for  admission  to 
the  Union.  Her  pride  of  heritage  was  not  unfounded.  In  the  Granary 
Burying  Ground  the  tombstones  held  the  muster  of  her  Puritan  found- 
ers and  of  her  Revolutionary  heroes:  Sewalls,  Faneuils,  Franklins,  Han- 
cocks, Adamses,  and  Reveres.  Across  the  Charles  in  Cambridge  stood 
the  gracious  mansions  of  her  merchant  princes  and  her  scholars:  Eliots, 
Danas,  Higginsons,  Lowells,  and  Holmeses.  Harvard  College,  stirring 
from  its  somnolence  under  the  influence  of  George  Ticknor  and  Ed- 
ward Everett,  was  yet,  as  for  seven  generations  past,  the  stronghold  of 
New  England  conservatism  and  of  a  religious  orthodoxy  no  less  hide- 
bound in  its  present  Unitarianism  than  in  its  earlier  Calvinism.  Boston, 
likened  to  Edinburgh  in  its  sober  regard  for  wealth,  decorum,  and 
learning,  stood  aristocratically  aloof  from  the  tumultuous  excitements 
of  an  expanding  nation.  She  had  neither  political  nor  intellectual  sym- 
pathy with  the  currents  of  new  life  stirring  along  the  frontiers. 

Yet  within  her  own  ranks  were  those  who,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
were  to  destroy  this  very  insularity  by  linking  New  England  to  the 
American  hinterlands  and  binding  the  whole  together  with  bands  of 
iron.  For  the  first  of  the  railroads,  that  powerful  catalytic  agent  in  the 
unification  of  the  continent,  had  its  birthplace  in  the  "Cradle  of  Lib- 
erty," its  raison  d'etre  in  the  commemoration  of  American  independ- 
ence. 

The  Granite  Railway  Company  of  Massachusetts,  chartered  on  March 
4,  1826,  owed  its  inception  to  an  earlier  association  of  public-spirited 
Boston  citizens,  including  Daniel  Webster  the  orator,  Washington 
Allston  the  artist,  and  George  Ticknor  the  educator,  their  joint  efforts 
bent  upon  raising  a  memorial  shaft  on  the  site  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  By  1825  their  arrangements  had  progressed  to  the  point  of  a  public 
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dedication  ceremony  attended  by  General  Lafayette,  and  the  laying  of 
a  cornerstone.  But  a  cornerstone  was  not  a  completed  shaft,  and  the 
problems  of  transporting  granite  from  the  quarries  at  Quincy  proved 
onerous.  Hence  the  expedient  of  the  construction  of  a  three-mile  stretch 
of  railroad,  operated  by  horsepower  and  gravity,  to  convey  the  slabs 
of  granite  from  the  quarry  shafts  to  the  waiting  barges  on  the  Neponset 
River,  which  were  then  floated  up  the  bay  to  Boston.1 

An  attentive  observer  of  these  complex  proceedings  was  a  blue-eyed 
boy  named  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  was  to  live  to  see  the  railroads  join 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  to  see  the  Indian  Territory  admitted  to  state- 
hood, and  to  be  instrumental  in  persuading  the  United  States  to  take 
her  place  in  the  Congress  of  Nations  at  The  Hague.  According  to  tra- 
ditional versions,  three-year-old  Edward  Hale,  confined  at  home  by 
scarlet  fever,  was  lifted  to  the  nursery  window  to  see  Lafayette  pass 
down  School  Street  in  the  procession  to  the  dedication  of  the  monu- 
ment.2 Edward's  own  memories  of  events  begin  vividly  with  an  excur- 
sion to  Quincy  with  his  father  Nathan  Hale,  editor  of  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  to  inspect  the  new  Granite  Railway.  Perched  on  a  small 
yellow  box  in  the  family  chaise,  the  youngster  peered  around  his  moth- 
er's skirts  as  his  father  tossed  her  the  reins,  leaped  eagerly  to  the  ground, 
struck  with  his  foot  the  flat  iron  rail  to  see  how  securely  it  was  spiked 
to  the  timber  below,  and  climbed  back  into  the  carriage  to  explain  to 
the  wondering  boy  on  the  slow  ride  home  what  a  railroad  was  and 
what  miracles  it  might  be  expected  to  perform.3 

In  the  October  9,  1826,  issue  of  his  newspaper  Nathan  Hale  was  able 
to  report  the  successful  operation  of  this  pioneer  venture: 

This  railroad,  the  first  we  believe  in  this  country,  was  opened  on  Saturday 
in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  take  an  interest  in  the  experi- 
ment. A  quantity  of  stone  weighing  sixteen  tons,  taken  from  the  ledge  belong- 
ing to  the  Bunker  Hill  Association,  and  loaded  on  three  wagons,  which  to- 
gether weighed  five  tons,  making  a  load  of  twenty-one  tons,  was  moved  with 
ease,  by  a  single  horse,  from  the  quarry  to  the  landing  above  Neponset  Bridge, 
a  distance  of  more  than  three  miles. 

This  road  declines  gradually  the  whole  way,  from  the  quarry  to  the  land- 
ing, but  so  slightly  that  the  horse  conveyed  back  the  empty  wagons,  making 
a  load  of  five  tons.  After  the  starting  of  the  load,  which  required  some  exer- 
tion, the  horse  moved  with  ease  in  a  fast  walk.  It  may  therefore  be  easily  con- 

1  John  W.  Starr,  Jr.,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Railroading  (New  York, 
1929),  27-28. 

2  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years  (New  York,  1902),  I,  137. 

3  Tarry  at  Home  Travels  (New  York,  1906),  146-47. 
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ceived  how  greatly  transportation  of  heavy  loads  is  facilitated  by  means  of 
this  road.4 

The  editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  had  obviously  been  infected  with 
the  railroad  virus,  and  the  contagion  had  spread  to  his  younger  son. 
Small  Edward  was  at  this  time  already  a  seasoned  traveler.  At  the  age  of 
three  months  he  had  commenced  his  wanderings,  having  been  taken 
to  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  to  sojourn  in  a  country  tavern  with  his 
mother  and  the  older  children  while  his  father  accompanied  Dr.  Jacob 
Bigelow  the  botanist  on  an  exploration  trip  through  the  notch  of  the 
White  Mountains.  When  he  was  four  he  had  been  taken  to  Cape  Cod, 
and  the  following  year  had  beeen  big  enough  to  hold  the  reins  on  a 
drive  around  Cape  Ann.  Regularly  each  summer  the  entire  family  piled 
into  a  hired  barouche  and  meandered  along  through  Leicester,  Spencer, 
Ware,  Belchertown,  Amherst,  and  Northampton  by  varying  routes,  as 
their  father  surveyed  the  gradients  of  different  valleys,  to  arrive  at  their 
grandparents'  country  parsonage  in  Westhampton.  And  this  very  sum- 
mer of  the  Granite  Railway  excitement,  there  had  been  an  excursion  by 
packet  boat  along  the  Middlesex  Canal  to  a  spot  on  the  Merrimac  where 
a  settlement  had  just  been  given  the  name  Lowell.5  Four-year-old  Ed- 
ward could  justly  consider  himself  a  connoisseur  of  transportation 
facilities.  But  now  the  railroad! 

In  the  Hales'  pleasant  parlor  was  a  model  railroad  so  constructed  that 
visitors  might  be  shown  just  what  was  meant  by  a  car  running  on  rails. 
Edward  noted  the  incredulous,  pitying  looks  which  such  persons  often 
gave  his  father  as  the  explanations  moved  on  into  enthusiastic  discus- 
sion of  the  possibilities  of  steam  locomotion. 

Among  those  who  came  not  to  scoff  but  to  encourage  Nathan  Hale's 
visionary  plans  was  the  dark,  stalwart  congressman  from  Massachusetts, 
Daniel  Webster.  Upon  taking  up  his  residence  in  Boston  ten  years 
earlier,  "the  great  Daniel,"  then  comparatively  unknown,  had  formed 
a  close  friendship  with  the  minister  of  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  Ed- 
ward Everett,  young  Hale's  maternal  uncle  for  whom  he  had  been 
named.  As  consequence  of  that  attachment  Webster's  second  son  also 
bore  the  name  of  Edward.  Webster  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Everett's  accomplished  sister  and  her  husband,  the  young  editor,  and 
the  two  families  of  the  Hales  and  the  Websters  became  increasingly  in- 
timate. An  anecdote  illustrative  of  their  association  antedates  the  arrival 
of  Edward  Hale  upon  the  scene. 

*  Quoted  by  Starr,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Railroading,  29. 
5  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  23,  149. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1820  was  held  a  convention  for  the  revision  of  the 
state  constitution.  The  Advertiser  proposed  to  carry  a  full  report  of  its 
proceedings,  but  Nathan  Hale  had  suffered  an  accident  which  threat- 
ened the  loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  and  he  was  forced  to  do  what  work  he 
could  at  home.  Webster  and  Judge  Story,  two  of  the  prominent  leaders 
of  the  convention,  thus  formed  the  habit  of  stopping  by  the  Hale  home 
each  evening  after  adjournment  to  revise  their  speeches  before  they 
went  into  print,  and  perhaps  to  consult  about  the  proceedings  of  the 
next  day.  In  this  crisis  the  editor's  wife  was  drafted  to  act  as  amanuensis. 
As  she  rocked  the  baby's  cradle  with  her  foot,  dictation  of  speeches, 
correction  of  proofs,  and  no  doubt  a  good  deal  of  high-spirited  badi- 
nage, passed  over  the  sleeping  head  of  Lucretia,  Edward's  predecessor  in 
that  cradle.6 

Sarah  Hale  was  entirely  competent  to  share  her  husband's  journalis- 
tic enterprises,  since  her  education  had  been  unusual  for  a  woman,  even 
by  Boston  standards  of  an  age  which  could  produce  a  Margaret  Fuller. 
When  Sarah  had  been  left  fatherless  at  six,  the  responsibility  for  her 
education  had  been  largely  assumed  by  her  two  adoring  elder  brothers, 
Alexander  Hill  Everett  and  Edward  Everett,  who  encouraged  her  by 
methods  more  interesting  than  orthodox.  Alexander's  first  letter  to  his 
young  sister,  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had  gone  in  1 809  as  secre- 
tary to  United  States  Minister  John  Quincy  Adams,  suggested  that  she 
continue  the  correspondence  in  French,  which  she  did.  Moreover,  she 
managed  to  learn  a  good  deal  of  German  in  a  day  when  textbooks  in 
that  language  were  almost  unavailable  in  New  England,  so  that  her 
linguistic  achievements  always  enabled  her  to  supplement  the  family  in- 
come by  services  as  a  translator  of  Continental  books  and  periodicals. 
Such  a  woman,  who  as  a  child  had  collected  the  ribbons  from  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  medals  for  dolls'  millinery  from  the  schoolmates  of  her  brother 
(among  them  her  future  husband),  would  not  be  awed  by  taking  dic- 
tation from  the  leading  jurists  of  her  day.  In  fact,  she  came  to  preside  as 
a  gracious  and  accomplished  hostess  at  what  amounted  to  a  political 
salon  whenever  the  Legislature  was  in  session.7 

On  Independence  Day,  1826,  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other,  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson  died.  On  the  following  August  2  in  a 
Faneuil  Hall  draped  in  black,  Webster  pronounced  his  famous  eulogy 
on  Adams  and  Jefferson  to  an  audience  which  forgot  the  animosities  of 
the  Embargo  Acts  in  sincere  mourning  for  both  of  its  elder  statesmen. 
Even  the  dullest  sensed  that  this  loss  symbolized  the  passing  of  an  era. 

e  Works,  VI,  55,  158. 

7  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  253-56. 
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Later  that  month  Webster  and  his  family,  the  six  Hales,  Judge 
Story,  and  Judge  Fay  made  an  excursion  to  Sandwich  so  that  the  gentle- 
men might  relax  with  a  week's  shooting.  The  older  boys  were  per- 
mitted to  go  with  their  fathers  to  hold  the  horses  on  the  beach  while 
the  hunt  was  in  progress,  but  Edward  was  left  behind  to  play  tea 
party  with  the  little  girls,  who  had  acquired  some  specimens  of  the  new 
Sandwich  glass.  In  the  evening,  however,  his  masculinity  was  appeased 
when  he  was  permitted  to  fire  Daniel  Webster's  heavy  flintlock  at  a 
shingle  target.8 

The  Boston  society  in  which  the  Hales  and  Websters  moved  was 
conservative  and  substantial;  at  its  core  were  the  merchants,  bankers, 
and  professional  men  whose  offices  clustered  about  State  Street.  Their 
homes  were  "elegant  and  finished,"  carpeted  throughout  in  winter  with 
products  of  the  English  looms,  in  summer  with  India  matting.  The 
furniture  was  stately,  solid,  and  expensive;  hair-covered  sofas  and  heavy 
chairs  ranged  stiffly  against  the  walls,  with  perhaps  a  marble-topped 
center  table.  On  the  walls  hung  copies  of  well-known  European  paint- 
ings, a  Stuart  portrait,  or  an  Allston. 

Firelight  from  the  open  hearths  gleamed  upon  costly  porcelain  orna- 
ments and  elegant  glassware.  On  every  sideboard  stood  a  filled  wine 
decanter  to  be  offered  punctiliously  to  the  evening  visitor.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  cheerful  unostentatious  entertaining  in  these  homes,  for- 
mal dinners  in  mid-afternoon,  and  in  the  evening,  perhaps  after  the 
Lyceum  lecture,  casual  hospitality  in  the  form  of  cheese  and  crackers, 
oysters,  mince  pie,  or  cold  chicken.9 

It  was  a  close-knit  and  homogeneous  community  life,  with  all  of  its 
members  intimately  acquainted,  knowing  each  other's  family  back- 
grounds, habits  of  life,  and  patterns  of  thought — a  highly  provincial  yet 
highly  cultivated  society.  Into  this  group  the  New  Hampshire  lawyer 
Daniel  Webster  had  fitted  admirably.  His  economic  views  were  those 
of  his  clients,  and  in  Congress  he  spoke  with  authority  as  the  acknowl- 
edged representative  of  the  Massachusetts  shipowners  and  importers, 
debating  for  free  trade  and  for  internal  improvements.  The  remnants 
of  New  England  Federalism  could  take  satisfaction  that  an  Adams  was 
still  in  the  White  House,  though  the  obstructionist  antics  of  the  Cal- 
houn-Jackson faction  caused  concern  among  the  thoughtful.  Young  Ed- 
ward listened  with  half-attention  to  the  talk  about  Jackson,  the  wild 
man  from  the  West  who  had  hanged  six  militiamen.  He  gathered  from 

8  Claude  M.  Fuess,  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (Boston,  1930),  I,  301-305;  Memories 
of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  33;  Works,  VI,  145-46. 

9  Works,  VI,  4-6. 
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his  elders  that  to  have  that  man  in  the  White  House  would  be  the  ruin 
of  the  country.10 

But  the  future  of  the  country,  even  when  it  involved  railroads,  could 
impinge  but  slightly  on  the  boyhood  world  which  he  inhabited,  a  world 
of  school  and  home,  peopled  principally  by  his  parents,  his  brother  and 
sisters,  and  the  hired  man,  Abel  Fullum. 

The  four  Hale  children  at  this  time — after  an  interval  there  would  be 
three  more,  Alexander,  Charles,  and  Susan,  who  would  live  to  form 
another  younger  coterie — were  Sarah,  Edward's  senior  by  four  years 
and  nine  months,  awarded  the  silver  medal  at  dame  school  as  "the  most 
amiable"  pupil;  Nathan,  who  shared  with  Edward  the  trundle  bed  and 
the  secrets  of  boyhood;  and  Lucretia,  who  was  to  become  the  literary 
collaborator  of  their  young  manhood.  These  four  lived  under  the  watch- 
ful surveillance  of  Abel  Fullum. 

Fullum,  who  "supposed"  that  he  had  been  born  in  1790,  came  down 
to  Boston  from  Worcester  County  as  a  youth  to  make  his  fortune  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  one  Boston  family  after  another,  caring  for 
Webster's  horses  and  carriages  until  the  Congressman  went  to  Wash- 
ington, then  shifting  to  the  Hale  menage  in  time  to  receive  the  hour-old 
Edward  into  his  arms.  From  that  time  until  his  death,  in  1887,  he  allied 
himself  in  his  own  fashion  to  the  Hale  households.  Edward  in  his  old 
age  penned  this  charming  memorial  to  the  mentor  of  his  boyhood: 

Here  was  a  faithful  man  Friday,  who  would  have  died  for  any  of  us,  so 
strong  was  his  love  for  us,  yet  who  insisted  on  rendering  his  service  very 
much  in  his  own  way.  If  my  father  designed  a  wooden  horse  for  me,  to  be 
run  on  four  wheels,  after  the  fashion  of  what  were  called  velocipedes  in  those 
days,  he  would  make  the  drawings,  but  it  would  be  Fullum's  business  to  take 
them  to  the  carpenter's  and  see  the  horse  made.  If  we  were  to  have  heavy 
hoops  from  water-casks,  Fullum  was  the  person  who  conducted  the  negotia- 
tion for  them.  There  was  no  harm  in  the  tutorship  to  which  we  were  thus  en- 
trusted. He  never  used  a  profane  or  impure  word  while  he  was  with  us  chil- 
dren; and  as  he  was  to  us  an  authority  in  all  matters  of  gardening,  of  carpentry, 
of  driving  and  the  care  of  horses,  we  came  to  regard  him  as,  in  certain  lines, 
omniscient  and  omnipotent.  If  now  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  this 
omniscient  and  omnipotent  person,  at  once  the  Hercules  and  the  Apollo  of 
our  boyhood,  could  not  read,  write,  or  spell  so  well  as  any  child  four  years 
old  who  had  been  twelve  months  at  Miss  Whitney's  school,  that  reader  may 
understand  why  a  certain  scorn  of  book-learning  sometimes  stains  these 
pages,  otherwise  so  pure.  And  if  the  same  reader  should  know  that  this  same 
Fullum  always  spoke  in  superlatives,  and  multiplied  every  figure  with  which 
he  had  to  do  by  hundreds  or  by  thousands,  he  may  have  a  key  to  a  certain 

10  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  271. 
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habit  of  exaggeration  which  has  been  detected  in  the  present  writer.  "They 
was  ten  thousand  men  tryin'  to  git  in.  But  old  Reed,  he  wouldn't  let  urn." 
This  would  be  his  way  of  describing  the  effort  of  four  or  five  men  to  enter 
some  place  from  which  Reed,  the  one  constable  of  Boston,  meant  to  keep 
them  out. 

"To  Fullum,"  concludes  the  mature  Hale,  "largely,  we  owed  it  that 
we  were  neither  prigs  nor  dudes."11  To  Fullum  also,  Hale  owed  the 
inspiration  for  what  were  perhaps  the  most  successful  characterizations 
of  his  later  novels,  the  Silas  Ransom  of  eighteenth-century  days  of  East 
and  West,  and  the  Silas  Ransom  of  nineteenth-century  days  of  Philip 
Nolan's  Friends,  both  admittedly  modeled  upon  that  "last  of  the  feudal 
vassals,"  Abel  Fullum.12 

It  was  Fullum  who  conducted  the  four  Hale  children  to  school  and 
back,  twice  each  day  except  on  Saturday  and  Thursday,  which  were 
half-holidays,  dragging  them  in  winter  on  a  little  green  sled  which  he 
had  made,  down  School  Street,  through  Washington  Street,  to  Summer 
Street,  where  in  a  quaint  wooden  house  fronting  on  a  small  court  Miss 
Susan  Whitney,  a  young  lady  of  all  of  seventeen,  held  school. 

Small  Edward  at  the  age  of  two  had  clamored  to  be  permitted  to  ac- 
company his  sisters  and  brother  to  school.  With  permission  granted  and 
the  shades  of  the  prison  house  once  closed  about  him,  he  found,  as  have 
children  time  without  end,  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  his  desires.  He 
did  not  so  much  hate  school  as  dislike  it,  tolerating  it  as  a  necessary 
nuisance.  Yet  the  mechanics  of  education  troubled  him  little.  He  could 
never  remember  the  time  when  he  could  not  read.  And  without  realiz- 
ing exactly  how,  he  "fought  with  the  angel  of  vulgar  fractions  and  com- 
pelled him  to  grant  him  a  blessing."  He  even  won  a  prize  Life  of  William 
Tell  in  some  competition,  while  brother  Nathan  was  awarded  Rasselas. 
But  for  the  most  part  his  memories  of  dame  school  were  as  nebulous  as 
childhood  itself.  There  was  the  feel  of  the  sand  covering  the  floor  under 
the  scholar's  bare  feet.  On  Mondays  and  Fridays  the  sand  was  fresh  and 
a  bit  moist  and  could  be  molded  by  prehensile  toes  into  sand  piles  of  a 
wonderful  symmetry,  pricked  into  patterns  with  a  pin  or  broom  straw. 
There  were  hours  to  be  spent  watching  the  drifting  dust  motes  upon 
the  beams  of  light  which  poured  through  the  heart-shaped  apertures 
of  the  inside  wooden  shutters.  And,  if  by  virtue  of  these  distractions  a 
child  had  been  good  all  week,  he  might  choose  from  a  variety  of 
colored  bows  one,  yellow,  pink,  or  blue,  to  wear  home  as  a  reward. 
But  if  he  had  been  bad,  a  black  bow  was  affixed  to  his  shirt  bosom. 

«  Works,  VI,  46-48. 
™lbid.,  V,  viii-ix. 
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There  is  no  record  that  Edward  Hale  ever  suffered  the  ignominy  of 
wearing  a  black  bow;  but  once  Fullum  called  for  his  charges  to  find  the 
youngest  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  schoolroom  in  a  large  yellow  chair, 
the  accepted  seat  of  punishment.  "What  have  you  been  doing  that  was 
naughty,  Doctor?"  he  challenged  sternly.  But  Edward  in  clear  con- 
science could  not  remember.  And  so  the  months  passed,  with  Miss 
Whitney's  mild  discipline  no  cloud  upon  a  sunny  childhood.13 

Just  before  he  was  six,  Edward  was  transferred  to  another  school, 
held  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Church.  It  meant  a  separation  from 
Nathan,  who  was  ready  for  more  advanced  work  elsewhere.  But  in  the 
new  classroom  Edward  found  to  his  great  delight  his  playmate  Edward 
Webster,  whose  father  was  now  in  the  United  States  Senate,  where  also 
changes  were  in  progress,  and  where  Webster  shifted  with  the  times  to 
support  the  protective  tariff  on  woolens  favorable  to  the  growing 
manufacturing  interests  of  New  England. 

That  autumn  Fullum  was  escorting  the  four  children  home  from  an 
evening  party,  and  as  he  half  dragged  and  half  lifted  a  reluctant  Ed- 
ward across  the  cobblestone  streets,  a  voice  rang  out  of  the  twilight 
gloom,  "Hurrah  for  Jackson!"  There  was  a  countercry,  "Hurrah  for 
Adams!"  And  a  third  voice  cheered  for  Jackson.  Edward  listened  won- 
deringly,  convinced  that  neither  his  father  nor  Daniel  Webster,  nor  in 
fact  any  of  the  gentlemen  he  knew,  would  so  far  forget  decorum  as  to 
cheer  for  any  candidate  in  the  public  street.  He  noted  also  with  fore- 
boding that  the  supporters  of  the  ominous  Jackson  seemed  to  have  a 
majority  of  two  to  one.14  It  was  November  3,  1828,  and  the  electoral 
majority  which  swept  the  Westerner  into  office  was  greater  even  than 
two  to  one.  Editor  Hale  reported  the  election  returns  dispassionately  in 
the  Daily  Advertiser,  as  the  trend  turned  steadily  against  the  Massachu- 
setts candidate.  He  could  not  resist  one  gibe,  however.  Reporting  the 
box  from  New  Salem,  he  wrote:  "There  was  one  man  in  this  town  who 
wished  to  vote  for  Jackson,  but  unluckily  he  had  never  learned  to 
write,  and  nobody  would  write  a  Jackson  ticket  for  him."15  But  in 
the  main  the  Daily  Advertiser  maintained  its  dignified  aloofness  from 
the  rancor  of  party  politics. 

Such  objective  journalism  was  exceptional  in  that  time.  The  rule  for 
political  reporting  was  to  be  completely  scurrilous  and  completely  un- 
reliable, under  the  safeguard  of  pseudonymous  comment.  But  Nathan 
Hale  from  the  founding  of  the  Advertiser  in  18 14,  and  even  earlier  as 

13  ibid.,  VI,  8-16. 

14  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  271-73. 

15  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  November  6,  1828. 
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writer  for  its  predecessor,  Lowell's  Weekly  Messenger,  had  led  the 
fight  for  editorial  responsibility.  In  his  papers  he  had  originated  the 
modern  form  of  unsigned  leading  article  backed  by  the  integrity  of 
the  paper  as  a  whole — a  policy  which  was  slowly  adopted  by  other 
papers  and  was  to  become  the  most  vital  of  newspaper  functions  until 
the  recent  trend  toward  personal  journalism.16 

Hale's  interest  in  responsible  journalism,  however,  did  not  lead  him  to 
neglect  his  civic  duties.  About  the  time  of  the  Jackson  election  he  was 
engrossed  in  a  report  to  be  published  in  January,  1829,  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  Internal  Improvements  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  on  the 
"Practicability  and  Expediency  of  a  Rail-road  from  Boston  to  the  Hud- 
son River,  and  from  Boston  to  Providence,"  a  project  which  caused 
much  shaking  of  heads  among  conservative  citizens.17  But  the  lure  of 
the  Western  frontier  was  obvious  in  the  stream  of  emigrant  wagons 
flowing  towards  the  Mohawk,  and  some  of  the  restlessness  of  the  times 
penetrated  even  the  staid  parlors  of  Boston. 

In  this  year  of  changes  young  Edward's  home  was  shifted.  He  had 
been  born  April  3,  1822,  on  School  Street  in  the  "second  house  from  the 
southern  corner,"  but  soon  the  family  had  moved  to  the  corner  house, 
both  of  which  sites  are  now  absorbed  in  the  modern  Parker  House. 
The  windows  of  this  corner  house  were  a  vantage  point  for  watching 
such  comings  and  goings  as  Bunker  Hill  processions  and  the  solitary 
parades  of  Major  A4elvill,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  Holmes's  "last  leaf 
upon  the  tree."18  Here  the  dame-school  students  could  watch  with 
anticipatory  envy  the  recess  games  of  the  Boston  Latin  School  boys  in 
their  wide-flowing  calico  gowns. 

Across  the  road  from  the  Hale  home  lay  a  large  garden  or  orchard 
with  two  or  three  wooden  houses  upon  it,  soon  to  be  torn  down  to 
make  way  for  the  Tremont  House,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
in  this  same  year  of  1828,  when  the  Hales  removed  to  No.  1  Tremont 
Street.  The  children  must  have  been  reluctant  to  leave  the  scene  of  such 
fascinating  activities,  particularly  as  it  was  rumored  that  this  new  hos- 
telry was  to  be  so  modern  and  so  different  as  to  have  no  special  stables 
for  its  guests,  and  no  swinging  sign  out  front  to  compete  with  the  garish 
representations  of  "The  Bunch  of  Grapes,"  "The  Lafayette,"  "The 
Lamb,"  "The  Lion,"  and  "The  Indian  Queen." 

In  the  midst  of  his  responsibilities  for  the  family's  removal,  for  the 

16  Frank  W.  Scott,  "Newspapers,  1 775-1 860,"  in  Cambridge  History  of  Ameri- 
can Literature,  ed.  W.  P.  Trent  et  al.  (New  York,  1936),  II,  184-85. 

17  Starr,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Railroading,  80. 

18  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  138. 
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paper,  and  for  Massachusetts'  internal  improvements,  Nathan  Hale  did 
not  neglect  a  close  supervision  of  his  children's  education.  Editor,  law- 
yer, civil  engineer,  and  entrepreneur,  he  had  begun  life,  like  so  many 
other  educated  men  of  his  generation,  as  a  teacher,  first  as  a  private 
tutor  in  the  town  of  Troy,  and  afterwards  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
in  Exeter  Academy.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  decided  and  advanced 
ideas  on  matters  of  education,  from  which  their  children  assuredly 
benefited. 

The  virtues  of  the  school  which  they  had  selected  for  Edward  were 
chiefly  negative.  It  was  a  school  "without  any  plan  or  machinery,  very 
much  on  the  go-as-you-please  principle,"  under  the  direction  of  a  "sim- 
ple, foolish  man,"  who  put  no  strain  upon  his  pupils.  By  contrast  the 
lower  public  schools  of  Boston  in  that  time  were  nothing  short  of  dens 
of  torture,  and  the  talk  of  Hale's  contemporaries  was  constantly  of 
"hidings,"  "ferrules,"  and  brutal  thrashings  at  the  hands  of  sadistic  mas- 
ters. Of  such  treatment  Nathan  Hale  was  determined  to  give  his  chil- 
dren no  part.  Yet  he  held  no  brief  for  indolence  and  had  the  notion  that 
a  boy  could  pick  up  the  rudiments  of  languages  quite  early  in  life.  Thus 
he  gave  instructions  that  Edward  Hale  and  Edward  Webster  were  to 
be  taught  the  paradigms  of  Latin  grammar.  To  make  the  work  more 
interesting,  they  were  given  a  little  Latin  reader,  translated  from  a  Ger- 
man version  of  Robinson  Crusoe — a  transmogrification  which  might 
have  muddied  more  limpid  prose  than  that  of  Defoe.  The  boys,  already 
familiar  with  the  original,  considered  this  a  "low  and  foolish  imitation" 
of  the  real  adventures  on  that  happy  island,  but  they  drifted  through 
the  book  and,  not  too  unpleasantly,  gained  some  facility  in  Latin.  They 
essayed  Euclid's  Elements  of  Geometry  and  acquired  some  other  "queer, 
smattering  bits  of  knowledge,"  while  growing  physically  and  marking 
time  until  nine  years  of  age  would  make  them  eligible  for  admission  to 
the  Latin  School. 

The  real  business  of  their  education  proceeded  out  of  school,  in  the 
home  and  on  the  Boston  Common.  It  was  the  requirement  of  the  Hale 
household  that  children  report  at  home  immediately  after  school  each 
day,  after  which  they  were  free  to  pursue  their  own  devices.  Yet  the 
attractions  of  the  Hale  home  were  such  that  the  boys  seldom  strayed 
away.  Rushing  home  after  classes,  perhaps  full  of  plans  to  meet  their 
playmates  on  the  shipping  wharves,  they  found  great  quantities  of  hot 
gingerbread  waiting  for  them  and  for  their  friends.  Before  the  snack 
had  been  consumed,  they  were  engrossed  in  some  occupation  which 
made  them  forget  their  other  engagements  and  kept  them  home  until 
teatime. 
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It  was  the  genius  of  the  household  that  there  were  always  available 
materials  for  constructive  play — whalebone,  spiral  springs,  pulleys,  cat- 
gut, rollers,  and  blocks  for  building.  The  children  had  access  to  carpen- 
ter's tools  and  printing  materials  and,  as  their  interest  in  chemistry  grew 
and  their  allowances  permitted,  to  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  litmus 
paper.  In  the  yard  were  parallel  bars,  and  a  high  crosspole  for  climbing, 
and  for  each  of  the  children  a  garden  plot  of  his  own.  Mrs.  Hale  had  a 
passion  for  flowers,  which  she  called  a  "sixth  sense,"  and  with  the  aid 
of  Bigelow's  Flora  and  Letters  on  Botany  she  encouraged  her  progeny 
in  collecting  specimens  and  in  raising  plants.  On  Tremont  Street  there 
was,  strictly  speaking,  no  ground  space  for  such  a  hobby,  but  on  the 
shed  where  clothes  were  dried  each  small  Hale  had  a  raisin  box  for 
horticultural  experiments.  There  morning-glories,  sweet  peas,  radishes, 
and  peppergrass  remarkably  flourished  and  were  the  envy  of  children 
with  more  spacious  grounds  for  cultivation.  More  often  the  plants  were 
selected  for  their  romantic  names  than  for  what  might  come  to  fruition, 
and  in  various  summers,  touch-me-nots,  flytrap,  Venus's-looking-glass, 
and  ten- weeks'  stock  joined  rows  with  the  more  common  flowers  and 
vegetables. 

Though  the  Tremont  Street  house  was  lacking  in  ground  space,  it 
had  compensating  advantages  for  small  boys  in  the  arrangements  of  its 
upper  stories.  Above  the  normal  garrets  was  a  dark  cockloft,  a  sanctum 
sanctorum  of  profoundest  mysteries,  into  which  only  a  few  favored  out- 
siders such  as  Edward  Webster  were  ever  initiated.  There  were  kept 
the  treasured,  tattered  volumes  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  Treasury  of 
Knowledge,  and  The  Boys1  Own  Book,  that  wonderful  compendium  of 
games,  sporting  instructions,  and  chemical  experiments,  from  whose 
pages  derived  endless  projects  of  creation — mixtures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
muriatic  acid,  fireworks  manufactures,  painting  of  magic-lantern  slides, 
and  construction  of  Ley  den  jars.  From  this  upper  attic  led  a  stairway  to 
the  roof,  where,  perched  on  the  ridgepole,  the  boys  learned  to  read  the 
telegraphic  signals  from  vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor  and  to  translate 
the  messages  of  the  semaphore  from  the  lookout  on  Central  Wharf.19 

Sometimes  activities  strayed  to  the  nearby  Common,  an  ideal  place 
for  the  rolling  of  hoops  and  in  winter  for  coasting.  Boston  with  about 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants  still  retained  a  bucolic  aspect,  and  the  Com- 
mon served  its  original  purpose  as  a  pasture  ground  and  was  a  conven- 
ient place  to  beat  carpets.  Ordinarily  only  a  few  milch  cows  and  an 
occasional  house  servant  disputed  possession  of  the  open  area  with  the 

19  Works,  VI,  2,  17-22,  43-46,  63-64,  92-101;  "Formative  Influences,"  Forum,  X 
(September,  1890),  6$-66. 
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young  sportsmen.  But  the  whole  town  centered  its  activities  upon  the 
Common  on  those  four  important  Boston  holidays:  Election  Day,  Ar- 
tillery Election,  Independence  Day,  and  Muster  Day.  Then  carnival 
prevailed.  There  were  parades  and  musters  of  the  militia  as  the  boys 
perched  on  the  hexagonal  rails  of  the  double  fence  which  enclosed  the 
grounds  and  expertly  criticized  maneuvers.  On  such  holidays  they  were 
given  small  sums  to  spend  for  treats,  usual  reals  or  half-reals,  for  Spanish 
silver  was  still  the  most  commonly  used  coinage  in  Massachusetts. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Common  on  Park  Street  were  the  booths 
of  the  candy  men,  the  oystermen,  the  purveyors  of  coconuts  and  tama- 
rinds. There  were  yellow  translucent  candies,  red  checkerberry,  tawny 
molasses,  and  striped  peppermint,  all  at  a  penny  a  stick.  There  were 
raw  oysters,  two  for  a  penny,  to  be  dosed  with  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar 
to  taste.  There  were  spruce  beers  and  ginger  beers  at  two  pennies  the 
glass,  and  as  a  genial  concession  to  impecunious  small  boys,  at  a  half- 
glass  for  a  penny. 

Some  of  the  hucksters  had  sheets  of  white  paper  on  which  were 
many  checkerberry  candy  medals  larger  each  than  a  cart-wheel  dollar, 
with  a  head  stamped  thereon.  It  was  not  the  profile  of  Washington,  nor 
that  of  Hancock,  and  the  young  Bostonians  concluded  that  it  was  the 
1629  medal  struck  of  Governor  Endicott.  Thus  it  became  a  point  of 
honor  to  invest  one  penny  each  Election  Day  and  Fourth  of  July  in 
honor  of  Massachusetts  early  magistrate.  There  were  likewise  Inde- 
pendence biscuits,  oblong  in  shape,  and  the  Boston  substitute  for 
Prince  Regent's  biscuits,  which  were  round.  Anglomaniacs  might  pur- 
chase Prince  Regent's  biscuits,  but  all  true  American  boys  would  be 
sure  to  get  Independence  biscuits  with  their  four  right  angles.  Further 
patriotic  enthusiasm  was  exhibited  in  the  evening  fireworks  displays; 
but  usually  long  before  the  program  reached  the  more  elaborate  pieces, 
the  Hale  children  would  have  had  enough  of  celebration  and  be  drawn 
homeward  by  the  magnetic  attraction  of  the  family  hearth.20 

There  was  another  "Median  and  Persian  rule"  in  that  household  to 
the  effect  that  after  six-  or  seven-o'clock  tea,  when  Fullum  had  removed 
the  cloth  from  the  table,  there  must  be  no  noisy  games,  but  only 
quiet  occupations,  until  bedtime.  Around  the  table  the  children  drew 
up  their  chairs,  and  under  the  gentle  supervision  of  their  mother,  who 
perhaps  held  the  latest  baby  in  her  arms,  played  at  teetotum  games  or 
cards,  or  drew,  or  read,  or  did  their  lessons.  The  favorite  evening  pur- 

20  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  New  England  Magazine,  X,  N.S.  (August,  1890), 
701-702;  "Independence,"  Independent,  LV  (July,  1900),  1554;  Works,  VI,  64, 
74-78. 
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suit  for  many  years  was  drawing,  with  a  nightly  distribution  to  each 
child  and  to  each  guest  of  a  quarter-sheet  of  foolscap  and  a  penny 
pencil.  Sometimes  the  paper  was  put  to  uses  more  befitting  the  chil- 
dren of  a  journalist. 

Perhaps  two  of  us  put  together  our  paper,  folded  it  and  pinned  it  in  the 
fold,  and  then  made  a  magazine.  Of  magazines  there  were  two, — The  New 
England  Herald,  composed  and  edited  by  the  two  elders  of  the  group,  and 
The  Public  Informer,  by  my  sister  Lucretia  and  me.  I  am  afraid  that  the  name 
"Public  Informer"  was  suggested  wickedly  to  us  little  ones,  when  we  did  not 
know  that  those  words  carry  a  disagreeable  meaning.  But  when  we  learned 
this,  afterwards,  we  did  not  care.  I  think  some  of  the  Everetts,  my  uncles,  had 
had  a  boy  newspaper  with  the  same  name.  When  things  ran  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity, The  New  England  Herald  was  read  at  the  breakfast  table  one  Mon- 
day morning,  and  The  Public  Informer,  the  next  Monday  morning.  But  this 
was  just  as  it  might  happen.  They  were  published  when  the  editors  pleased, 
as  all  journals  should  be,  and  months  might  go  by  without  a  number.  And 
there  was  but  one  copy  of  each  issue.  It  would  be  better  if  this  could  be  said 
of  some  other  journals.21 

In  the  January  i,  1835,  issue  of  this  handwritten  paper  occurs  Ed- 
ward's earliest  recorded  attempt  at  verse,  the  "Address  of  the  Carriers  of 
the  Public  Informer  to  their  Patrons": 

Time  has  rolled  on  another  year, 
Since  last  we  met  our  patrons  dear; 
We've  brought  your  papers  to  your  door 
Through  all  the  year  of  'thirty-four. 


Once  more:  we  find  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
In  our  own  home  when  many  parties  rage, 
No  longer  sturdy  Federalists  are  we, 
No  longer  Nat.  Republicans  we  see, 
Now  we  are  Whigs;  and  now  we  see  revive, 
The  spirit  of  the  Whigs  of  '75. 

That  the  Public  Informer  was  more  than  a  political  journal  is  indi- 
cated by  additional  verses: 

For  oft  we've  brought  you  many  a  pleasant  tale, 
And  conversations  between  A.  and  B., 
With  stories  of  their  children  C.  and  D.; 
One's  journal  which  she's  written  when  away, 
A  letter  too  to  where  one's  sisters  stay; 

21  Works,  VI,  50-51. 
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Sometimes  a  tale  of  lively  fairy's  wrong, 
Now  a  translation,  now  a  pleasant  song.22 

In  fact,  there  was  scarcely  a  form  of  literary  endeavor  to  which  these 
precocious  children  did  not  turn  their  hands.  At  the  same  tea  table 
young  Edward  composed  a  translation  of  Ovid's  story  of  the  flood  in 
competition  for  some  Latin  School  prize,  stinting  himself  to  four  lines 
before  dinner  and  four  lines  after  tea  until  the  passage  of  fifty  days  saw 
the  work  completed.23  Such  literary  self-discipline  in  a  boy  not  yet  in 
his  teens  is  forecast  of  the  work  habits  of  the  extraordinarily  productive 
writer  he  was  to  become. 

With  such  companionship  and  such  multifarious  home  activities,  it 
is  little  wonder  that  Edward  Hale  in  late  life  must  disclaim  familiarity 
with  the  Boston  streets  of  his  boyhood  because  he  had  always  had  "a 
kite  to  make,  or  a  balloon,  or  a  perpetual  motion,  or  a  locomotive,  or 
the  dresses  for  a  theatre,  or  a  portrait  of  Mary  Montague  on  the  plaster, 
or  a  telegraph  on  the  top  of  the  house,  or  a  pair  of  stilts,  or  a  seat  to  my 
truck,  or  a  number  to  my  magazine."24 

When  Edward  Hale  was  himself  the  patriarchal  head  of  a  household, 
presiding  over  a  dinner  table  of  youngsters  as  numerous  and  as  noisy 
as  had  been  his  own  childhood  clan,  he  inaugurated  a  genealogical  game 
of  questions  and  answers  in  which  such  teasers  were  tossed  about  as, 
"What  was  your  father's  mother's  father's  mother's  name?"  "What  was 
the  name  of  your  maternal  grandmother's  father?  And  where  did  he 
live?"  Perhaps  this  game  was  part  of  family  tradition,  harking  back  to 
the  tea-table  sessions  at  No.  i  Tremont  Street.  If  it  was  indeed  played 
in  that  earlier  generation,  the  conundrums  would  have  elicited  some 
such  framework  of  family  history  as  this: 

On  the  Hale  side  the  lineage  traced  back  to  Canterbury,  England,  and 
the  emigration  of  Robert  Hale,  a  blacksmith,  who  settled  in  Charleston 
in  1636.  His  son  John  Hale  was  minister  of  the  Church  at  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  throughout  his  adult  life.  The  minister's  eldest  son,  Rob- 
ert, remained  in  Beverly,  where  he  became  a  man  of  some  importance 
in  the  town.  But  the  fourth  son  of  the  next  generation,  Samuel,  moved 
to  Coventry,  Connecticut,  where  he  became  a  deacon  and  reared  a 
large  family.  Of  his  children  the  one  immortalized  in  history  was  Cap- 
tain Nathan  Hale  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  whose  brother,  Enoch 
Hale,  became  minister  at  Westhampton  and  was  the  grandfather  at 

22  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Edward  Everett  Hale  (Boston,  1917), 
I,  13-15. 

23  Works,  VI,  52. 

24  "Formative  Influences,"  Forum,  X  (September,  1890),  6$. 
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whose  parsonage  the  children  of  Nathan  Hale  the  Boston  editor  so 
often  visited.  The  Hale  men  "all  seem  to  have  had  a  disposition  to  live 
in  a  different  place  from  their  father's,"  Edward  Everett  Hale  once 
commented  in  a  letter  to  his  own  son  Philip.  That  hereditary  streak  of 
wanderlust  was  not  entirely  missing  from  the  writer's  own  disposition, 
though  he  remained  a  Bostonian  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

On  the  Everett  side  the  family  was  even  more  closely  linked  to  the 
environs  of  Boston.  A  Richard  Everett  had  been  one  of  the  original 
settlers  of  Dedham,  and  the  line  continues  through  John,  another  John, 
and  Ebenezer,  to  Oliver  Everett  of  Dorchester,  whose  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Alexander  Hill  and  Mary  Richey,  a  lady  of  Scottish  family, 
the  one  outlander  in  the  New  England  family  tree.  The  children  of 
Oliver  Everett  included  the  two  distinguished  brothers,  Edward  Everett 
and  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  and  the  accomplished  Sarah  Preston  Ever- 
ett, who  was  Edward  Hale's  mother.25 

Such  would  have  been  the  family  history  in  which  the  small  Hales 
were  indoctrinated.  But  this  genealogical  game  could  not  have  been 
played  at  the  Westhampton  home  of  Edward's  grandparents.  For  there 
the  mention  of  Captain  Nathan  Hale,  the  Revolutionary  hero,  was  for- 
bidden, so  heavy  had  been  the  shame  of  the  Connecticut  household  at 
the  disgrace  of  his  hanging — at  the  manner  of  his  execution,  not  the 
fact  itself  nor  the  surrounding  circumstances.  For  in  the  aristocratic 
code  of  that  generation  a  gentleman  might  die  at  sword  or  pistol  point. 
The  hangman's  noose  connoted  the  common  felon.  How  the  stern 
Calvinist  Enoch  Hale  reconciled  memorializing  his  brother's  name  by 
naming  his  own  son  Nathan,  and  at  the  same  time  blotting  the  name 
from  the  family  records  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  is  a  paradox  beyond 
comprehension.  Yet  in  deference  to  the  old  man  and  in  avoidance  of 
the  pain  which  opening  the  subject  caused  him,  the  taboo  was  respected 
by  even  the  small  children  in  his  household.26 

There  were  other  differences  in  customs  to  be  observed  when  the 
Hale  children  invaded  this  country  parsonage  for  a  week  of  romping 
with  their  cousins.  In  Westhampton,  where  Enoch  Hale  served  as  minis- 
ter for  fifty-seven  years,  the  old  Connecticut  traditions  had  been  un- 
touched by  the  new  "Boston  religion."  Here  even  infants  in  arms  were 
regular  attendants  at  church  services,  and  the  Puritan  Sabbath  began 
promptly  at  sundown  on  Saturday  evening  and  ended  at  sundown  on 
Sunday.  But  the  Westhampton  hills  were  high,  and  Sunday  sunset  came 
early  enough  for  long  evenings  of  blindman's  buff  and  hunt  the  slipper. 

25  Life  and  Letters,  I,  2-5. 

26  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  125. 
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The  weekdays  were  filled  with  horseback  rides  and  scamperings  over 
the  hills  to  trap  woodchucks  and  to  spot  the  trees  which  would  provide 
Christmas  treats  of  butternuts  and  walnuts. 

Back  in  Boston  the  Hales  were  also  devout  in  their  religious  observ- 
ances, but  after  the  Unitarian  fashion.  There  was  the  regular  Sunday 
morning  service  at  the  Brattle  Street  Church,  of  which  the  family  were 
loyal  members,  followed  by  a  second  service  in  the  afternoon.  Then 
came  the  Sunday-school  class.  Young  Edward,  no  more  to  be  left  out 
of  this  activity  than  out  of  Miss  Whitney's  classes,  again  clamored  to 
follow  his  brother  and  sisters.  But  this  time  he  combated  a  firmer  op- 
position of  church  discipline.  He  was  summarily  rejected  until  he  might 
reach  the  admission  age  of  six  years.  The  implication  that  he  had  been 
passed  over  as  too  young  to  read  was  a  slur  deeply  resented  by  this  liter- 
ate youngster.  Nonetheless,  the  resentment  passed,  and  at  six  he  com- 
menced regular  Sunday-school  attendance,  studying  and  reciting  with 
the  rest  his  lessons  in  Scriptural  history. 

The  mercurial  Edward  Everett  had  been  minister  of  the  Brattle 
Street  Church  for  a  brief  period  following  his  graduation  from  Har- 
vard, but  his  allusion-studded  periods  were  better  fitted  for  his  later 
orations  on  "The  Progress  of  Literature"  and  "The  History  of  Liberty" 
than  for  a  sober  exposition  of  the  Gospels.  He  soon  moved  on  to 
broader  fields  of  literary  and  political  endeavor.  During  Edward  Hale's 
boyhood  the  pulpit  at  Brattle  Street  was  occupied  by  John  Gorham 
Palfrey,  later  divinity  professor  at  Harvard  and  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review.  In  the  decorous  and  scholarly  fashion  that  Boston 
approved,  he  expounded  the  doctrine  of  God  in  One  in  opposition  to 
the  old  Trinitarianism  and  denied  the  Calvinistic  dogma  of  damnation. 

Yet  it  was  in  the  Federal  Street  Church  that  sermons  could  be  heard 
to  stir  the  mind  and  spirit.  There,  stooped  and  frail  but  with  the  fire 
and  magnetism  of  personal  conviction,  William  Ellery  Channing,  then 
at  the  peak  of  his  powers,  quickened  the  religious  life  of  the  com- 
munity with  his  gospel  of  the  divinity,  and  infinite  perfectibility,  of 
man.  Boston  listened  and  stirred  from  its  somnolent  satisfaction  with 
things  as  they  were. 

Nathan  Hale  arose  in  Faneuil  Hall  and  in  behalf  of  a  railroad  sub- 
scription offered  the  forecast  that  if  people  could  come  from  Spring- 
field to  Boston  in  five  hours,  an  average  of  nine  people  would  come  to 
the  city  each  day.27  Though  these  statistics  were  discounted  as  the 
extravagant  figures  of  a  fanatic,  the  governing  bodies  took  cognizance 

27  Works,  VI,  3,  106-109,  I5I~52« 
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of  the  dreams  of  the  petitioners  and  on  June  23,  183 1,  granted  a  charter 
to  the  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Company.28 

In  the  midst  of  these  momentous  events  young  Edward  Hale  became 
a  full-fledged  schoolboy.  In  the  local  tradition  when  a  Boston  boy  was 
asked,  "Why  were  you  born?"  the  proper  answer  indicated  an  inter- 
mediate step  toward  the  glorification  of  God:  "To  go  to  the  Boston 
Latin  School."  That  year  Edward  attained  his  destiny  as  a  Bostonian  and 
entered  the  preparatory  school  where  so  many  men  of  destiny  had  pre- 
ceded him:  Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams,  John  Hancock,  Emer- 
son, Sumner,  and  Wendell  Phillips. 

The  school,  an  imposing  structure  with  its  three-storied  granite  front 
topped  by  a  cupola  with  a  bell,  was  only  a  stone's  throw  from  the  old 
Hale  home  and  had  given  the  name  to  School  Street.  Mr.  Leverett,  the 
principal,  was  just  retiring  in  favor  of  Charles  Knapp  Dillaway,  at 
whose  funeral  Hale  was  to  speak  nearly  sixty  years  later.  Though  then 
a  young  man,  the  principal  was,  by  inexorable  schoolboy  custom,  re- 
ferred to  as  "old  Dillaway."  There  were  also  among  the  masters  and 
submasters  "old  Streeter,"  "old  Benjamin,"  and  "old  Gardner,"  the 
last  being  Francis  Gardner,  the  distinguished  classicist,  who  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Boston  Latin  School  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  instruction  carried  to  the  extreme  the  cultivation  of  verbal  mem- 
ory and  rote  recitations.  The  first  year  of  school  life  for  the  little  boys 
was  devoted  exclusively  to  the  verbatim  memorizing  of  Andrews  and 
Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar,  and  the  school  day  stretched  from  eight  or 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  according  as  it  was  summer  or  winter,  un- 
til noon,  and  then  from  three  to  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  Such  a  mara- 
thon of  declensions  and  conjugations  Edward  was  spared  through  the 
foresight  of  his  father.  Because  of  his  previous  training  under  the  "sim- 
ple, foolish  man,"  it  was  considered  that  he  was  advanced  enough  in 
Latin  to  go  with  the  ten-year-olds. 

Knowledge  of  Latin  was  the  criterion,  and  the  boys  were  thrown 
together  in  classes  with  absolutely  no  reference  to  their  progress  in 
other  studies.  Under  such  conditions  discipline  often  suffered  as  the 
"wild-cat  boys"  pelted  each  other  across  the  room  with  snowballs  and 
otherwise  protested  the  monotony  of  Cicero  and  Sallust.  Edward  found 
time  in  classes  to  do  up  his  sums  for  days  in  advance  and  to  read  through 
the  three  volumes  of  Kettell's  Specimens  of  American  Poetry. 

Under  Francis  Gardner  a  different  atmosphere  prevailed.  He  was  a 
good  teacher  and  a  fair  man,  and  the  students  reacted  to  that  combina- 
tion of  qualities  by  giving  him  respectful  attention.  A  firm  taskmaster 

28  Starr,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Railroading,  Si. 
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and  a  perfectionist,  he  yet  retained  the  scholarly  ideal  of  open-minded- 
ness.  Once  running  down  the  class  to  try  to  elicit  some  response  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  Greek  So^a,  he  reached  small  Hale.  "Honor,"  re- 
sponded the  youngster.  It  was  obviously  a  guess,  but  when  the  master 
seemed  about  to  chalk  it  up  as  a  near  miss,  Edward  respectfully  held 
his  ground.  While  the  class  waited,  Gardner  spent  an  hour  of  concen- 
trated research  in  various  dictionaries,  trying  out  the  suggestion  in  vari- 
ous contexts,  and  finally  admitted  that  his  student's  version  was  as  ac- 
ceptable as  the  "glory"  of  the  standard  rendition. 

Although  the  emphasis  in  the  Latin  School  was  on  the  classics,  the 
boys  also  studied  some  algebra  and  some  arithmetic  and  geography. 
Edward  read  that  Massachusetts  was  "celebrated  for  its  fisheries  and  for 
the  part  she  had  in  the  Revolution,"  that  the  climate  was  good  but  "that 
in  the  spring  easterly  winds  arise  which  are  very  disagreeable."  Since 
this  phenomenon  had  escaped  his  observation,  Edward  referred  the 
quotation  home  for  verification,  where  it  produced  considerable  discus- 
sion of  the  scientific  aspects  of  the  weather.29 

The  breadth  of  interests  of  the  Hale  household  amply  compensated 
for  whatever  narrowness  there  was  in  the  Latin  School  curriculum. 
Various  journals — Albion,  New  World,  Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  the 
English  New  Monthly — were  read  and  discussed  about  the  tea  table. 
Hawthorne's  American  Magazine  of  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowl- 
edge, The  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  Rees's  Cyclopaedias  were  con- 
stantly consulted.  Edward's  addiction  to  reference  books  was  to  be 
cleverly  caricatured  in  later  years  by  his  sister  Lucretia  in  The  Peterkin 
Papers,  wherein  the  boy  of  that  madcap  family  sets  out  to  educate  him- 
self by  systematic  encyclopedia  readings,  only  to  be  sidetracked  at  the 
letter  A  by  the  necessity  of  learning  to  play  the  flute  so  as  to  under- 
stand the  musical  references. 

The  Hale  children  all  considered  themselves  collaborators  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  running  errands  and  helping  at  odd  jobs 
around  the  printing  office.30  Hale  recalls  his  initiation  as  a  contributor 
of  the  paper.  His  father  came  home  one  evening  and  tossed  him  a  copy 
of  the  Journal  de  Debats,  suggesting  that  he  digest  a  certain  marked 
article  on  Egyptian  excavations  for  notice  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper. 
As  the  elder  Hale  left  the  room,  young  Edward  turned  to  his  mother  in 
dismay.  His  father  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  boy  knew  no 
French.  Mrs.  Hale,  perhaps  recalling  the  sink-or-swim  educational  meth- 

29  Works,  VI,  26,  34-36;  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  163;  "How  I  Was  Educated," 
Education,  XII  (November,  1891),  135. 

30  Works,  VI,  61-62;  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  The  Peterkin  Papers  (Boston,  1924). 
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ods  of  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  encouraged  her  son  to  attempt  the  as- 
signment. With  his  knowledge  of  Latin,  the  aid  of  a  French  dictionary, 
and  some  help  from  Lucretia,  who  was  studying  the  language,  he  worked 
out  his  translation  and  had  the  satisfaction  next  day  of  seeing  it  set  in 
type.31 

In  this  remarkable  family  the  interests  of  one  were  the  interests  of 
all.  Whatever  one  did,  they  all  did.  So  it  was  in  the  matter  of  the  Wor- 
cester Railroad.  As  construction  progressed,  the  entire  family  made 
half-holiday  excursions  on  foot  to  observe  the  operations.  In  1833  the 
line  reached  Newton,  seven  miles  away;  and  on  April  7  the  Meteor, 
the  first  locomotive  engine  in  New  England,  made  its  trial  run.  Soon  the 
Hale  boys  were  swarming  in  beside  the  engineers  to  take  part  in  the 
experimental  runs  and  to  be  inducted  into  the  mysteries  of  engine- 
driving.  When  the  road  was  opened  to  the  public,  these  privileges  were 
curtailed,  but  there  still  remained  the  fun  of  riding  as  passengers  to 
the  end  of  the  line  and  spending  the  period  between  trains  picnicking 
in  the  country.  At  night  the  drawing  sessions  devolved  into  amateur 
cartography  as  the  children  colored  township  maps  of  the  surrounding 
country,  marking  out  lines  for  potential  railroad  rights  of  way.32 

In  addition  to  publication  of  the  Advertiser,  Nathan  Hale  operated 
a  book-publishing  plant,  and  some  of  Edward's  earliest  recollections 
were  bound  up  with  that  enterprise.  One  summer  afternoon  as  he  was 
reading  to  his  mother,  his  father  "brought  into  the  room  a  black-haired, 
olive-complexioned,  handsome  young  man,  and  said:  'Here  is  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, my  dear!  The  first  volume  of  the  History  is  finished,  and  he  has 
come  in  to  talk  about  printing  and  publishers.'  "  Edward  could  not  an- 
ticipate that  as  editor  of  the  Christian  Examiner  he  would  review  later 
volumes  of  that  same  History  of  the  United  States,  nor  that  Mr.  Ban- 
croft would  be  his  friend  and  associate  for  years  to  come  in  that  circle 
of  historical  writers  who  were  to  make  Boston  scholarship  known 
throughout  the  world.33 

Nor  did  he  realize  one  Independence  Day  when  he  inadvertently 
joined  a  throng  of  children  going  into  Park  Street  Church  that  the  hymn 
of  Dr.  Smith  sung  for  the  first  time  in  public  that  July  4,  1832,  was 
destined  to  become  the  official  hymn  of  the  nation.  However,  he  raised 
his  childish  voice  in  the  unfamiliar  words,  "My  country,  'tis  of  thee."34 

The  racial  problems  of  this  "sweet  land  of  liberty"  were  not  yet 

si  Works,  VI,  320. 

32  Ibid.,  88-89. 

33  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends  (Boston,  1899) ,  68. 

34  Works,  VI,  78-79. 
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troubling  a  ten-  or  eleven-year-old  boy,  though  before  another  decade 
he  would  be  in  the  thick  of  them.  Now  he  was  merely  aware  of  the 
colored  "uncles"  on  the  street  to  whom  he  gave  a  penny  on  holidays 
after  the  tradition  of  his  family,  who  distributed  largesse  to  family  re- 
tainers, white  and  black,  on  such  occasions.  His  attitude  was  that  of 
noblesse  oblige,  an  aristocratic  condescension  rather  than  an  admission 
of  equality,  for  he  recalls  that  the  black  boys  were  somehow  mixed  up 
in  his  mind  with  a  pathetic  story  he  had  read  about  the  English  chim- 
ney sweeps.  One  day  passing  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore,  he  saw  in  the 
window  a  book  the  title  of  which  troubled  him.  It  was  Mrs.  Child's  An 
Appeal  for  That  Class  of  Americans  Called  Africans.  Why,  questioned 
the  boy,  should  Africans  indeed  be  called  Americans?  The  division  of 
Boston  into  two  camps  over  slavery  panaceas  was  yet  in  the  future,  and 
never  were  the  Hales  to  be  found  among  the  fanatic  abolitionists.35 

In  Edward's  last  year  at  the  Latin  School,  Nathan,  his  guide  and 
mentor,  left  home  for  Harvard,  leaving  him  somewhat  adrift.  For  the 
first  time  Edward  explored  the  mysteries  of  the  Boston  water  front, 
spent  long  hours  on  the  wooden  wharves  of  Front  Street  sailing  boats 
made  of  hemlock  bark  and  equipped  with  stiff  wrapping-paper  sails. 
This  year  he  went  more  frequently  to  the  print  shop,  where  under  the 
direction  of  a  young  apprentice  he  "learned  the  case  and  all  the  proc- 
esses of  imposing  scientifically."  He  could  have  had  no  more  up-to- 
date  education  in  typography  and  presswork,  for  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  was 
always  in  the  vanguard  of  experimental  printers.  It  had  been  at  his  sug- 
gestion that  Daniel  Treadway  had  made  the  first  satisfactory  power 
presses  in  this  country,  which,  as  soon  as  water  power  was  available, 
Hale  introduced  into  Boston.  He  was  president  of  one  of  the  first  type 
foundries  in  New  England,  and  his  books  were  as  well  made  as  those 
of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Young  Edward  was  already  experimenting  with  bookmaking,  youth- 
ful tales  set  in  booklets  three  or  four  inches  square  and  known  as  the 
"Franklin  Circulating  Library."  The  handwritten  Public  Informer  had 
given  place  to  the  Fly,  printed  in  a  four-by-four  format.  Hale  writes 
nostalgically  of  the  last  issue  of  this  journal,  which  reported  the  death 
of  Lafayette: 

We  had  not  type  enough  then  to  print  more  than  one  page  at  a  time.  Three 
pages  of  the  Fly  had  been  printed,  and  the  fourth  was  still  to  be  set  up,  when 
the  news  of  Lafayette's  death  arrived.  This  was  too  good  a  paragraph  to  be 
lost,  and  we  knew  we  could  anticipate  every  other  paper  in  Boston  by  insert- 

35  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  1 18-19. 
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ing  it.  But,  unfortunately,  the  tz's  had  given  out.  We  had  turned  upside  down 
all  the  u's  we  had,  still  they  too  had  given  out.  Also,  still  more  unfortunately 
for  printers  in  this  difficulty,  Lafayette  had  chosen  to  die  of  an  "influenza," 
which  disease  was  at  that  moment  asserting  itself  under  that  name  in  France. 
It  had  not  yet  been  called  "la  grippe,"  which  would  have  saved  us.  We  suc- 
ceeded in  announcing  the  death  of  "the  good,  generous,  noble  Lafayette,"  al- 
though "generous"  needed  one  n  and  one  u,  and  "noble"  took  one  of  the  last 
tz's.  The  paragraph  went  on  to  say  that  the  death  was  "caused  by,"  and  the  last 
u  was  devoured  by  "caused."  Then  came  the  word  "influenza."  "The  boldest 
held  his  breath  for  a  time."  But  we  were  obliged  ignominiously  to  go  to  press 
with  the  statement  that  his  death  was  "caused  by  a  cold."  This  was  safe,  and 
required  no  n  and  no  u.  Alas!  in  the  making-up  of  the  form  the  precious  n 
of  the  word  "noble"  fell  out;  and  any  librarv  which  contains  a  file  of  the  Fly 
will  show  that  its  last  statement  to  the  world  is  that  of  the  death  of  "the  good, 
generous,  oble  Lafayette;  his  death  being  caused  by  a  cold."  Such  are  the 
exigencies  of  boy  printers  in  all  times.36 

Edward  Hale  would  take  pride  to  the  end  of  his  life  that  he  was  "a 
printer  and  the  son  of  a  printer."  But  in  this  last  summer  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fly  the  boy  was  growing  with  the  startling  rapidity  of 
adolescence  into  a  gawky  youth,  with  unmanageable  legs  and  arms,  and 
with,  no  doubt,  the  moodiness  and  unsociability  of  incipient  puberty. 
His  parents,  watching  fondly,  took  the  wisest  course  and  removed  him 
from  the  Latin  School,  whose  exercises  had  begun  to  pall  upon  a  boy 
none  too  fond  of  schoolwork  at  best.  For  the  few  months  preceding  his 
matriculation  at  Harvard  he  roamed  the  wharves  at  will,  worked  over 
the  type  case  at  the  Advertiser,  and  thought  the  long  thoughts  of  boy- 
hood. No  doubt  he  vaguely  debated  in  his  mind  the  choice  of  a  future 
career.  Since  the  day  of  his  birth  his  mother  had  hoped  he  would  go 
into  the  ministry,  after  the  example  of  his  two  grandfathers  and  his 
Uncle  Everett.  But  at  the  moment  his  heroes  were  the  craftsmen  of  the 
printing  shop. 

For  such  decisions,  however,  there  was  time  to  spare.  But  suddenly 
the  ordeal  of  entrance  examinations  was  upon  him.  Reminded  that  he 
had  been  absent  from  school  when  his  class  read  the  Aeneid,  the  lad 
snatched  up  his  Vergil,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and,  long  legs 
astraddle  the  ridgepole,  read  steadily  through  the  Sunday  afternoon — 
how  Aeneas  fled  from  Troy,  how  the  Greeks  constructed  a  wooden 
horse,  how  Dido  perished  for  love,  how  the  annual  games  were  played 
in  Sicily,  and  finally  how  Aeneas  traversed  the  infernal  regions — the 
first  six  books  of  the  Vergilian  epic.37 

as  Works,  VI,  162-63. 

37  "How  I  Was  Educated,"  Education,  XII  (November,  1891),  136. 
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Young  hale,  for  all  his  gangling  height,  was  only  thirteen  in  the 
autumn  of  1835,  a  little  young  for  college  entrance  even  for  Boston 
of  that  time,  when  the  common  age  was  fourteen  or  fifteen.  Yet  his  two 
Everett  uncles  had  entered  Harvard  at  thirteen,  and  there  were  several 
instances  of  even  younger  students  in  recent  class  rolls.  So  the  family, 
probably  at  their  wit's  end  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  overgrown 
precocious  lad,  consented  to  his  Harvard  admission  on  the  condition 
that  he  room  with  his  older  brother,  a  condition  which  was  no  burden 
on  either  of  the  boys,  as  Edward  had  been  an  almost  weekly  visitor  in 
Nathan's  college  chambers  throughout  the  past  year. 

The  morning  of  the  entrance  examinations,  scheduled  to  begin  in 
Cambridge  Hall  at  six,  Nathan  borrowed  from  his  doctor  uncle  a  horse 
and  chaise  as  befitting  the  solemnity  of  his  brother's  first  appearance  in 
the  Yard  as  a  Cambridge  man.  The  two  Hales  arrived  well  on  time, 
but  the  other  boys  from  the  Latin  School  were  there  ahead  of  them  in 
an  omnibus  which  they  had  clubbed  to  hire  for  the  occasion.  Thus  Ed- 
ward found  himself  among  the  last  arrivals  and  thrown  into  an  examina- 
tion section  with  boys  who  had  ridden  in  from  greater  distances  than 
merely  across  the  Charles.  Among  these  were  two  candidates  from  the 
state  of  Maine,  Francis  Brown  Hayes  and  Samuel  Longfellow.  The 
three  would  become  lifelong  friends,  with  Francis  the  "Hayes  St.  Leger" 
of  two  of  Hale's  later  novels.  But  now  they  were  strangers,  with  un- 
doubtedly the  instinctive  antagonism  of  teen-age  boys  from  different 
locales. 

Although  Edward  had  never  read  the  Greek  testaments,  which  were 
part  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  examination,  like  every  well-bred  lad 
of  his  time  he  knew  the  English  Gospels  practically  by  heart,  and  went 
into  his  examinations  with  the  serene  confidence  of  superiority  which 
was  the  mark  of  a  Latin  School  boy.  The  examinations  lasted  for  thir- 
teen hours  that  day  and  from  six  until  two  on  the  following.  Then  the 
boys  lounged  about  the  Yard  until  they  were  called  individually  to 
learn  their  fate  in  the  Corporation  Room,  where  the  president  and  fac- 
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ulty  sat  assembled  about  a  great  mahogany  table.  Hale,  upon  his  sum- 
mons, entered,  bowed  to  the  president,  and  was  given  the  verdict.  Out 
of  a  group  of  seventy  candidates  he  was  one  of  six  who  were  admitted 
"without  conditions."  This  ranking,  which  placed  him  above  the  best 
Latin  School  scholars,  endowed  him  a  with  a  lifelong  contempt  for  the 
results  of  examinations.  Of  the  questions  asked  him  in  that  particular 
ordeal  he  could  remember  in  later  life  but  one — the  one  he  and  every 
other  boy  in  two  sections  had  missed — "Which  is  the  more  northerly, 
Amsterdam  or  London?" 

Hardly  had  he  settled  his  belongings  in  beside  Nathan's  at  Stoughton 
22  when  organized  college  life  was  upon  him.  The  first  evening  the 
freshmen  played  the  sophomores  at  football.  A  queer  game  it  would 
have  been  to  modern  fans,  with  no  captain  and  no  eleven,  "simply,  one 
turbulent  crowd  driving  the  ball  through  another  turbulent  crowd 
across  a  certain  line."  What  it  lacked  in  science,  however,  must  have 
been  made  up  in  vigor,  for  the  two  teams  completed  three  games  after 
supper  and  were  then  joined  by  the  juniors  and  seniors  in  another  free- 
for-all  until  sundown.1 

The  next  evening,  as  the  excitement  of  induction  into  college  life 
wore  off,  Edward  was  swept  into  an  abyss  of  homesickness.  Wandering 
blindly  away  from  the  crowd  of  noisy  strangers,  he  took  refuge  on  a 
secluded  window  seat  and,  as  the  sun  set  over  Mount  Auburn,  struggled 
against  emotions  which  threatened  to  unman  him.  By  his  gloomy  cal- 
culations, four  years,  each  composed  of  365  days  as  miserable  as  this, 
must  pass  before  he  could  again  take  his  place  in  the  family  circle.  How- 
ever grim  the  prospect,  the  boy  saw  no  escape  and,  resolving  to  endure 
his  fate  with  whatever  stoicism  he  might  muster,  at  last  rejoined  the 
group.  Something  of  that  same  loneliness  and  sense  of  disorientation 
pervaded  his  entire  first  year  at  Harvard.2 

Even  rooming  with  Nathan,  while  it  served  to  ease  the  break  of  home 
ties,  had  its  psychological  disadvantages.  An  upperclassman's  room 
seemed  forbidden  territory  to  the  other  freshmen,  and  as  consequence 
Edward  was  slow  in  getting  upon  intimate  terms  with  his  own  class- 
mates. Except  for  the  nucleus  of  Latin  School  boys,  and  for  George 
Hayward  and  Samuel  Longfellow,  both  of  whom  also  roomed  with  up- 
perclassmen,  he  formed  few  friendships  during  his  freshman  year.  The 
recitations  were  a  boring  routine  to  the  lad,  to  which  he  and  those  "who 
had  the  advantage  of  being  decently  fitted  for  college,"  went  "not  with 
defiance  but  with  indifference."  Three  or  four  hours  of  recitation  a  day 

1  "My  College  Days,"  Atlantic,  LXXI  (March,  1893),  355-57. 

2  Works,  VI,  173. 
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called  for  less  than  that  amount  of  preparation  in  Edward's  philosophy, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  fifteen  waking  hours  was  time  to  be  killed  in 
such  ramblings  about  the  Cambridge  countryside  as  schedules  of  classes 
and  chapel  permitted.3 

Half-holidays  and  the  two  Sundays  a  term  permitted  always  found 
him  back  at  No.  i  Tremont  Place.  His  name  had  been  removed  from 
the  masthead  of  the  Public  Informer  to  make  place  for  Lucretia's  new 
co-editor,  cousin  Laura  Hale,4  but  the  fun  about  the  tea  table  remained 
the  same.  One  evening  Edward's  father  came  in  with  a  copy  of  the 
London  Morning  Chronicle  and  read  aloud  to  the  family  the  first  epi- 
sodes of  the  Pickwick  Papers.  Delight  in  this  new  author  was  sobered 
by  the  depressing  surmise  of  someone  that  this  would  be  the  last  that 
would  be  heard  of  the  entrancing  adventures  of  Sam  Weller.5 

The  talk  would  surely  have  touched  upon  Webster's  increasing  poli- 
tical prominence  as  the  1836  National  Republican  candidate  for  presi- 
dent, and  upon  the  debates  on  whether  the  United  States  should  recog- 
nize the  newly  created  Republic  of  Texas.  There  were  always  fresh 
bulletins  upon  the  progress  of  the  railroad.  The  previous  Fourth  of 
July  the  puffing  locomotive  had  actually  reached  Worcester  amidst 
great  celebration.  Four  engines  with  trains  of  several  cars  each,  "carry- 
ing in  the  whole  1,500  passengers,  ran  over  the  road  four  times,"  ac- 
cording to  the  Worcester  Palladium.  Soon  thereafter  linking  roads  be- 
gan construction:  the  Western  Railroad,  which  intended  to  carry  the 
line  from  Worcester  to  the  western  state  boundary,  and  the  Albany  and 
West  Stockbridge,  with  plans  for  continuing  from  the  state  line  into 
Albany.6  In  all  such  affairs  Edward  continued  to  have  a  lively  interest. 
No  wonder  that  in  the  unfamiliar  confines  of  Stoughton  Hall  and  in 
the  dull  recitation  rooms  he  longed  for  the  brisk  camaraderie  of  home. 
On  the  fourth  Sunday  of  each  term — it  was  not  considered  "decent"  to 
apply  earlier — he  called  upon  President  Quincy  for  routine  permission 
to  spend  his  holiday  at  home.  By  the  eighth  or  ninth  Sunday  he  again 
claimed  his  prerogative,  and  from  then  on  through  the  remaining  thir- 
teen weeks  of  term  he  must  stay  an  unwilling  but  resigned  captive  of 
college  boarding  regulations.7 

Harvard's  lack  of  stimulus  for  young  minds  was  chargeable  not  to 
deficiencies  in  personnel  but  to  the  rigidity  of  the  educational  system 

3""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 
496-97. 

4  Hale  Papers,  Box  28,  File  of  Public  Informer. 

5  Works,  VI,  53. 

6  Starr,  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Railroading,  80-82. 

7  "My  College  Days,"  Atlantic,  LXXI  (March,  1893),  363. 
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as  a  whole.  The  governing  board  of  Harvard  was  then  as  now  the  "Cor- 
poration," and  in  the  1830's  comprised  a  half-dozen  distinguished  men: 
Nathaniel  Bowditch  the  navigator,  Judge  Story,  Francis  C.  Gray  the 
botanist  (suceeded  by  John  A.  Lowell),  Charles  G.  Loring,  and  Dr. 
Walker.  President  Josiah  Quincy  was  a  forceful  man,  conservative  in 
viewpoint  but  an  excellent  administrator.  His  father  had  been  a  patron 
of  the  college,  leaving  to  it  a  contingent  bequest  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
"should  his  infant  son  die  before  maturity."  That  infant  son  was  Josiah 
Quincy,  whose  services  to  the  college  were  appraised  in  the  witty  toast 
given  at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner:  "Harvard  College,  fortunate  legatee: 
in  the  loss  of  ten  thousand  dollars  she  gained  a  president." 

The  faculty  which  served  under  Quincy,  though  small,  contained 
some  capable  scholars.  Cornelius  Felton  for  Greek  was  a  distinguished 
classicist;  Jared  Sparks,  editor  of  the  North  American  Review,  lectured 
on  historical  studies;  Benjamin  Peirce  was  then  in  the  process  of  making 
his  great  reputation  as  a  mathematician,  though  a  century  would  elapse 
before  his  belated  recognition  as  a  seminal  philosopher;  Henry  Ware 
and  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  were  well-known  divines.  And  to  round  out 
the  roster  of  full  professors  were  Joseph  Lovering  in  natural  philosophy 
and  John  W.  Webster  in  chemistry.  In  1836,  Henry  Wadsworth  Long- 
fellow, fresh  from  years  of  European  study  and  formerly  professor 
of  languages  at  Bowdoin,  became  professor  of  modern  languages  at 
Harvard,  succeeding  to  the  place  vacated  by  George  Ticknor.  Unfor- 
tunately, although  the  student  body  numbered  only  about  250,  the 
freshmen  had  little  contact  with  these  brilliant  minds,  but  were  assigned 
to  a  procession  of  assistants  and  tutors,  often  themselves  but  a  year  or 
two  past  undergraduate  work. 

Furthermore,  even  the  advanced  classes  were  constrained  to  a  rigid 
routine  of  rote  recitations,  of  passages  assigned,  prepared,  and  recited 
in  an  unbroken  cycle  of  literal  translations  which  would  have  killed  the 
spirit  of  any  literature.  Hale  complains  that  even  under  Felton  no  com- 
ment in  class  went  beyond  the  explication  of  grammar  and  syntax.  The 
sum  total  of  his  three  years  of  college  Greek  and  Latin  was  to  breed  in 
him  a  strong  distaste  for  both  languages  which  he  overcame  only  in 
later  years  through  his  own  teaching  and  his  voluntary  readings.  The 
exceptions,  he  notes,  were  his  second-year  classes  under  the  poet  Jones 
Very,  a  young  tutor  at  the  time,  who  gave  him  a  lasting  appreciation  of 
Thucydides  and  Herodotus. 

Jared  Sparks  read  lectures  which  the  boy  considered  dull;8  yet  in 

8""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 
497-504. 
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view  of  Hale's  later  interest  in  historical  studies,  he  must  have  absorbed 
more  than  he  knew.  To  Sparks  he  owed  one  aphorism  which  he  was 
fond  of  quoting  in  later  contexts,  a  bit  of  advice  to  authors  on  the  me- 
ticulous preparation  of  copy:  "Read  your  proof  before  you  send  your 
manuscript  to  the  printers."9 

Classes  in  English  grammar  and  composition  under  Edward  Tyrrell 
Channing,  younger  brother  of  the  famous  preacher,  stimulated  Hale, 
as  they  would  an  entire  generation  of  Harvard  men,  so  that  in  later 
life  he  gratefully  acknowledged  Channing  as  the  man  who  taught  him 
to  write — no  small  concession  from  a  boy  of  literary  family,  born  al- 
most with  a  pen  in  his  hand. 

In  mathematics  Hale  was  fortunate  in  studying  with  Benjamin  Peirce, 
who  taught  by  methods  far  from  routine.  Each  student  turned  in  for 
correction  his  solution  of  the  problem  assigned,  and  the  following  day 
it  was  returned  with  comment.  If  the  answer  was  satisfactory,  the  boy 
passed  on  to  another  problem.  If  not,  he  repeated  the  earlier  assignment 
until  Peirce  was  satisfied.  The  result  soon  was  that  the  seventy  members 
of  the  class  were  working  at  thirty  or  forty  different  places  in  the  text- 
book, according  to  their  abilities,  with  Peirce  somehow  managing  to  be 
helpful  to  all.  His  enthusiasm  for  his  subject  was  contagious,  and  Hale 
recalls  as  one  of  the  most  vivid  impressions  of  his  college  days  the  re- 
buke given  by  Peirce  to  a  cheater  who  attempted  to  falsify  the  solution 
to  a  problem.  Dropping  the  day's  work,  the  professor  devoted  the  en- 
tire period  to  a  vehement  moral  lecture,  defining  mathematics  as  the 
search  for  truth  and  as  "the  voice  of  God,"  and  stigmatizing  the  culprit 
as  a  liar  who  would  tamper  with  the  divine  methods  of  the  universe. 
Such  sincere  devotion  to  learning  was  irresistible  to  young  minds. 

Yet  classes  like  Peirce's  were  the  exceptions,  and  all  in  all  Hale,  al- 
ready a  pronounced  individualist,  condemned  the  Harvard  methods  of 
instruction,  a  judgment  concurred  in  by  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
Against  the  boredom  of  such  routine  he  took  the  not  infrequent  stu- 
dent method  of  passive  resistance.  Being  provided  with  a  regular  copy 
of  the  Advertiser,  one  of  the  few  boys  in  the  Yard  who  could  boast  a 
daily  newspaper,  he  fell  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  sheet  with  him  to  a 
class  "which  passed  for  philosophy."  Although  he  maintains  that  he 
carefully  prefolded  the  pages  so  that  his  reading  would  not  disturb  the 
other  members  of  the  class,  his  activity  seems  at  last  to  have  annoyed 
the  instructor,10  who  remonstrated  with  him  after  class.  Hale  replied: 

9  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  54. 

10  The  instructor  was  very  probably  Joseph  Lovering,  of  whom  young  Hale 
had  no  high  opinion.  An  entry  in  his  college  Journal  comments  on  the  report  that 
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"You  see  I  make  no  concealment  of  it.  It  seems  a  pity  to  waste  the  hour, 
and  I  bring  in  the  paper  to  read  it  at  that  time."  He  explained  that  he 
saw  no  use  in  listening  to  a  lot  of  men  stumbling  over  something  which 
only  half  of  them  knew  anything  about.  The  instructor  agreed  with 
this  analysis,  but  suggested  that  the  procedure  was  bad  for  discipline. 
Hale's  phraseology,  in  describing  the  incident  years  later,  recaptures 
something  of  his  youthful  brashness.  He  reports  that  he  offered  to  defer 
to  his  elder's  wishes  only  if  the  request  represented  an  official  order. 
Being  assured  somewhat  emphatically  that  it  did,  Hale  "turned  the  con- 
versation to  some  small  matter  connected  with  the  course"  and,  ob- 
viously considering  himself  a  moral  victor  in  the  exchange,  retired, 
though  thereafter  he  postponed  his  morning  newspaper  until  after 
class.11 

Compulsory  chapel  twice  a  day  added  to  the  tedium  of  the  college 
routine.  On  the  winter  schedule,  meals  were  adjusted  so  that  the  two 
services  might  fall  within  the  daylight  hours.  Suppertime  often  came  at 
five,  and  there  was  no  food  again  until  after  the  next  morning's  chapel, 
sometimes  as  late  as  eight  o'clock,  an  inordinately  long  fast  for  grow- 
ing boys.  Thus  boredom  and  loneliness  were  made  more  intolerable  by 
the  pangs  of  unsatisfied  appetite.  Small  wonder  that  Cambridgeman 
Edward  Hale  at  the  end  of  his  freshman  year  was  like  a  young  colt 
turned  out  to  pasture.  He  and  Nathan  immediately  celebrated  their  re- 
lease from  college  halls  by  setting  out  on  a  "foot  expedition"  to  investi- 
gate the  geological  phenomenon  of  "the  curious  Berlin  made,"  a  nearby 
crystalline  formation.  The  "philosophic  apparatus"  which  the  boys 
carried  with  them  included  "a  double-barrelled  fowling  piece  with  ap- 
purtenances, an  excellent  geological  hammer,  a  first-rate  tin  botannical 
box,  a  German  compass,  a  spy  glass,"  and  "other  articles  too  numerous 
to  mention."12 

The  next  fall  term  Edward's  relations  with  his  alma  mater  seem  less 
strained.  He  was  maturing,  and  the  more  acute  symptoms  of  home- 
sickness were  wearing  off.  The  improvement  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
no  doubt  the  result  of  a  number  of  factors.  For  one  thing  the  substitu- 

Lovering  is  to  be  made  a  professor:  "He  is  too  young  and  undistinguished  for  a 
professor."  To  this  entry,  dated  February  13,  1838,  there  is  an  addition  dated  March 
27,  1838:  "The  report  was  true.  He  was  chosen  Prof,  for  3  yrs."  But  a  penciled 
notation  in  Hale's  hand,  probably  added  in  the  1890's  at  the  time  of  the  preparation 
of  his  articles  of  Harvard  reminiscences,  gallantly  revises  the  callow  estimate  of  his 
youth:  "And  his  long  tenure  of  office  was  most  distinguished." 

"""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 
497-99. 

12  "My  College  Days,"  Atlantic,  LXXI  (March,  1893),  363;  Abigail  Clark,  "Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,"  Christian  Register,  VII  (June  22,  1916),  583. 
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tion  of  Jones  Very  for  Professor  Felton  in  the  Greek  classes  was  a 
salutary  change.  Very,  who  had  not  yet  become  an  Emerson  protege 
nor  published  his  Essays  and  Poe?iis,  as  a  young  proctor  occupied  rooms 
in  the  same  entry  as  the  Hales.  Though  he  was  remembered  as  being 
most  cordial  and  courteous  in  his  offers  of  hospitality,  some  schoolboy 
scruple  prevented  Edward  from  entering  his  rooms.13 

In  the  spring  term  of  this  year  Hale  began  language  studies  under 
Henry  W.  Longfellow.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  new  lecturer, 
who  had  recently  published  Outre  Mer,  was  known  to  the  Harvard 
Yard  as  the  "brother  of  the  poet  Longfellow,"  the  poet  in  this  case 
being  the  much  younger  Samuel,  classmate  of  Edward.14  Hale's  Jour- 
nal15 for  January  9-10,  1837,  records  a  schoolboy  intrigue  with 
Samuel  Longfellow  to  dodge  the  regular  instructor  Bokum's  German 
section  in  the  hope  of  registration  under  the  new  professor  of  lan- 
guages. The  student  gossip  continues  in  the  Journal  on  March  3,  ac- 
counting for  a  "miss"  in  Greek  because  of  late  dissipation  on  the  part  of 
the  professor.  According  to  rumor,  Felton  "went  in  to  the  theatre  last 
night  with  Profs.  Pierce  and  Longfellow,"  a  likely  enough  surmise,  for 
Longfellow  had  taken  up  rooms  with  Felton  in  Professors'  Row  on 
Kirkland  Street.  On  April  26,  Hale  reports  on  the  first  German  recita- 
tion, "which  was  very  easy."  "I  think,"  he  writes,  "we  shall  like  the 
study  very  much." 

Longfellow's  section  of  German,  for  which  Hale  was  eligible  owing 
to  the  fact  that  under  Peirce's  individualistic  system  he  had  completed 
the  required  mathematics  for  the  year,  met  in  the  Corporation  Room. 
This  chamber,  with  its  handsome  carpeting,  good  prints  upon  the  wall, 
and  massive  mahogany  furniture,  was  a  setting  more  like  a  pleasant 
parlor  in  one  of  the  boys'  homes  than  the  ordinary  bare  recitation  room. 
Longfellow  was  young,  handsome,  and  enthusiastic,  and  if  the  wine- 
colored  waistcoats  and  fawn-colored  gloves  which  he  had  brought  back 
from  his  European  travels  shocked  conservative  Cambridge,  they  no 
doubt  added  to  the  glamour  of  the  situation  in  the  minds  of  the  boys. 

Like  young  Edward,  Longfellow  was  a  rebel  against  the  entrenched 
system  of  rote  translations  and  endeavored  in  his  classes  to  teach  litera- 
ture first,  and  grammar  and  syntax  only  as  an  unavoidable  necessity.  In 

13""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 
504. 

14  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  29. 

15  Throughout  his  life  Edward  Everett  Hale  was  an  inveterate  journalizer.  His 
Journals,  preserved  in  the  Edward  Everett  Hale  Papers  at  Albany,  range  from  de- 
tailed diaries  to  memorandum  jottings  of  engagements.  The  references  in  this  chap- 
ter are  to  the  Journal  of  1837-39,  designated  as  Journal  I. 
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pursuance  of  this  ideal  his  first  assignment  to  the  boys  was  to  memorize 
"Der  Erlkonig"  and  throughout  the  next  three  months,  until  his  duties 
as  head  of  the  department  forced  him  to  turn  the  class  back  to  Bokum, 
he  led  his  charges  through  German  literature  in  a  fashion  new  to  Har- 
vard's halls.  For  the  rest  of  Edward  Hale's  life  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  would  dawn  upon  him  as  "pleasant  days,"  a  waking  premo- 
nition harking  back  to  college  schedules  of  "modern  language  days." 16 

All  Boston  boys  were  in  some  measure  connoisseurs  of  oratory,  but 
Edward  more  than  most.  Himself  a  veteran  speaker  of  Latin  School 
exhibitions,  he  had  heard  Webster  on  the  rostrum  and  had  been  con- 
sulted by  his  Uncle  Everett  on  the  source  of  a  quotation  in  his  famous 
"Bloody  Brook"  address.  Moreover,  he  could  recall  the  sequel  to  the 
Fly's  announcement  of  the  death  of  "the  good,  generous,  oble  Lafa- 
yette," in  Everett's  memorial  address  on  Lafayette  in  Faneuil  Hall.  To- 
ward the  close  of  that  oration  Everett  had  studiedly  turned  his  back 
upon  his  hearers  and  addressed  the  Stuart  portrait  of  Washington  and 
the  bust  of  Lafayette  which  graced  the  stage:  "Break  the  long  silence  of 
that  votive  canvas!  Speak!  speak!  marble  lips,  and  teach  us  the  love  of 
liberty  protected  by  law!"17 

With  the  example  of  such  a  peroration  fresh  in  his  memory,  young 
Edward  approached  the  matter  of  his  first  public  appearance  at  Harvard 
with  confidence  and  enthusiasm.  His  Journal  records  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  selected  by  the  president  for  a  part  in  the  next  exhibition  and 
describes  numerous  consultations  with  his  assigned  partner,  Samuel 
Longfellow,  on  the  selection  of  a  suitable  dialogue  for  the  occasion. 
After  considering  Coleridge's  Remorse,  Addison's  Cato,  Shakespeare's 
and  Racine's  plays,  a  translation  of  Sophocles,  and  Miriam  by  Talfourd, 
they  finally  settled  on  the  parts  of  Flaminius  and  Enobarbus  in  Glover's 
Boadicea.  On  July  10  they  went  to  Simmons,  one  of  the  instructors,  for 
rehearsal  and  struggled  with  cutting  their  performance  from  ten  to 
seven  minutes.  On  July  13  they  rehearsed  in  the  chapel  for  Professor 
Channing.  On  July  14,  Hale  records  that  he  is  "sick  of  the  name  of 
'exhibition.'  " 

On  July  17,  however,  exhibition  day  arrived.  His  parents,  his  sister 
and  aunts,  and  even  Uncle  Edward  Everett  were  in  the  audience.  Hale 
smugly  reports:  "Got  through  speaking  very  well,  unrobed,  and  went 
round  to  the  other  side  of  ^he  Chapel.  ...  In  the  afternoon  I  was  at 
home  most  of  the  time  for  the  entertainment  of  guests."  The  Journal 

16  "My  College  Days,"  Atlantic,  LXXI  (March,  1893),  359-60;  Lawrence 
Thompson,  Young  Longfellow  (New  York,  1938),  239-46. 

17  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  22-23. 
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continues  with  the  details  of  a  class  supper  at  the  Massasoit  House  in 
Waltham  with  cards  and  "a  very  good  supper  .  .  .  whereof  we  ate  and 
drank." 

The  next  entry  of  July  18  faithfully  records  the  departure  of  his 
group  from  the  festivities  at  five  minutes  past  one,  although  "commun- 
ing with  others  I  found  that  the  last  supperians  departed  about  3  from 
the  scene  of  action."  With  the  mood  of  frivolity  passing,  Hale  con- 
cludes soberly:  "This  was  the  last  day  of  our  Sophomore  year.  During 
that  year  we  have  read  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  the  Oedipodes 
Tyrannus  and  Coloneus  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  besides  the 
odes,  satires,  and  epistles  of  Horace.  I  with  a  section  of  the  class  have 
read  about  half  a  dozen  plays  of  Racine,  as  many  of  Moliere,  Fontaine's 
Fables  and  have  begun  the  study  of  German."18 

In  this  enumeration  the  boy  does  not  include  his  English  readings, 
English  literature  not  being  considered  a  subject  worthy  of  college 
credit.  Yet  surely  of  as  much  importance  in  his  literary  development  as 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Horatian  satires  was  his  browsing  through 
Coleridge,  Addison,  and  Shakespeare  and  his  excursions  into  current 
literature.  In  the  college  library  he  had  discovered  the  "Ebeling  Collec- 
tion," which  stimulated  a  continuing  interest  in  the  Pacific  area,  and  he 
had  turned  through  the  back  issues  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine™  He 
had  discovered  the  "Rev.  Mr.  Emerson's  'Nature.'  It's  an  odd  sort  of 
book,  but  I  like  it  better  than  most  everyone  else  seems  to,  though  to  be 
sure  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it  that  I  can't  understand."20 

Omitted  also  from  his  catalogue  of  achievements  are  the  exercises  in 
composition  under  Professor  Channing.  There  still  exists  among  his 
papers  a  stack  of  sophomore  themes  the  titles  of  which  give  rise  to 
speculation.  Among  those  on  subjects  perennial  to  college  classes — "Is 
the  character  of  Iago  one  of  unmixed  evil?"  and  "Draw  a  character  of 
a  misanthrope" — are  others  so  characteristic  of  the  materials  which 
Hale  was  to  handle  in  adult  editorializing  that  one  wonders  whether 
the  subjects  were  of  his  own  selection  or  whether  the  chains  of  thought 
thus  stimulated  by  routine  college  assignments  persisted  and  developed 
in  later  life.  Set  side  by  side  with  his  later  works,  the  headings  of  these 
undergraduate  papers  show  an  obvious  parallelism: 

Popular  objections  to  academical  life. 

The  duty  of  the  Native  American  towards  the  emigrant. 

18  Journal  I,  May  27-July  18,  1838. 

i9""Xis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 
500. 

20  Journal  I,  January  16,  1837. 
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The  moment  a  man  takes  it  into  his  head  that  he  has  a  genius. 
Of  the  opinion  that  our  feelings  and  imagination  find  a  better  culture  in 
the  country  than  in  large  towns.21 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Hale's  conscientious  summing  up  of  his  second 
collegiate  year  continues  to  evaluate  his  work  in  terms  reminiscent  of  a 
registrar's  syllabus:  "We  have  been  over  Whately's  Logic  and  Rhetoric 
with  Prof.  Channing  and  Farrar's  Calculus  and  part  of  his  'Mechanics' 
with  Prof.  Pierce.  7,  for  one,  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  my  progress 
during  the  year."22 

This  Journal,  begun  in  January,  1837,  and  continued  throughout 
Hale's  college  career,  is  a  peculiar  production  to  have  come  from  the 
pen  of  an  adolescent  boy.  The  entries,  written  up,  as  he  describes  the 
process,  some  week  or  ten  days  after  the  actual  events,  from  memo- 
randa jotted  at  the  time  in  a  pocket  notebook,  tend  to  be  factual  and 
explicit  on  such  matters  as  the  time  spent  in  preparation  of  various  as- 
signments, the  books  checked  out  and  returned  to  the  libraries,  the 
botanizing  expeditions,  the  trips  to  Ramsay's  Apothecarium  for  chemi- 
cal materials  or  to  the  general  store  for  minor  supplies,  even  to  a  faith- 
ful notation  of  the  necessary  "stitch  or  two  in  my  trowsers." 

On  the  subjective  side  the  record  is  deficient.  Obviously  Edward's 
Journal  is  modeled  upon  the  dispassionate  reporting  of  his  father's  news- 
paper. Events  are  observed  in  detail,  phenomena  meticulously  recorded, 
but  the  writer's  reactions  are  carefully  suppressed.  Objectively  he  re- 
ports on  his  performances  in  class,  the  times  when  he  "deaded  in  mathe- 
matics," or  had  to  answer  "Unprepared"  in  Greek.  With  complete 
candor  he  recounts  the  perennial  schoolboy  stratagems,  the  themes 
written  for  Channing  during  lectures  by  Lovering,  and  the  splitting  of 
Italian  assignments  with  Samuel  Longfellow.  There  are  jottings  on  his 
gardening  activities,  for  he  had  under  cultivation  a  plot  near  Divinity 
Hall.  There  is  even  a  daily  almanac  on  the  weather:  "Cool  and  driz- 
zling," or  in  what  must  have  become  a  family  byword,  "Easterly,  dis- 
agreeable winds." 

With  the  same  thoroughness  he  reports  on  the  two  Sunday  services, 
giving  the  preacher's  name  (usually  one  of  the  Wares  or  Dr.  Palfrey), 
the  text  or  topic  of  the  discourse,  and  a  brief  comment  on  the  subject 
or  on  the  manner  of  delivery.  It  is  difficult,  reading  between  the  lines, 
to  apprehend  his  attitude  towards  the  ministry.  The  comments  have 
the  ring  of  a  professional  interest.  It  might  be  the  interest  of  a  young 

21  Hale  Papers,  Box  19. 

22  Journal  I,  July  18,  1837. 
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man  himself  in  training  for  the  pulpit.  It  might  be  the  interest  of  a 
youngster  from  a  family — almost  from  a  community — of  ministers, 
for  whom  "the  attributes  of  God"  and  "salvation  through  works"  were 
normal  conversational  gambits.  On  the  basis  of  space  allotted  in  the 
Journal,  religion  falls  behind  literature  and  ranks  about  equally  with 
"chemicalizing"  and  botanizing. 

With  the  closing  exercises  of  the  term  behind  him  Edward  was  in  a 
flurry  of  packing.  His  trunk,  already  strapped,  was  opened  again  and 
repacked  to  include  a  pistol  and  powder.  For  he  was  leaving  imme- 
diately with  his  father  on  "a  pure-water  surveying  expedition"  to  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  a  reservoir  near  the  boundary  line  of  Brighton 
and  Brookline,23  probably  a  preliminary  survey  for  the  Boston  reservoir 
which  Nathan  Hale  was  to  construct  as  water  commissioner. 

Back  in  Boston  the  Hales  were  in  the  throes  of  a  domestic  uproar. 
The  family  was  moving  again,  this  time  to  No.  5  Franklin  Street,  amid 
such  chaos  as  Lucretia  was  to  describe  with  malicious  delight  in  The 
Peterkin  Papers.  Edward  helped  Fullum  take  down  the  bedsteads  and 
then  carried  "some  of  my  own  frangible  valuables  such  as  the  electric 
machine  &c,  with  sundry  frangibles  furnished  by  other  members  of  the 
family,  to  the  new  house  in  the  other  wagon.  Moving  continued  thru' 
the  day."  To  judge  from  the  Journal,  moving,  or  settling  in,  continued 
through  many  more  days.  But  with  order  only  partially  restored  the 
family  were  again  assembled,  reading  aloud  from  "Miss  Martineau's 
book  on  America."  Commented  Edward,  "She  is  strictly  out  of  her 
depth."  The  six  weeks'  vacation  had  passed  all  too  soon,  and  Fullum 
was  helping  the  boys  move  back  to  Harvard,  this  time  to  Massachusetts 
27.  The  first  day  of  term  Edward  meandered  reluctantly  across  the 
Charles  Street  Bridge  towards  the  Georgian  brick  college  buildings, 
"reading  the  third  part  of  Lockhart's  Scott  on  the  way."24 

One  of  the  incoming  freshman  class,  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  has  left 
a  description  of  Edward  Hale  in  this  his  junior  year  of  college,  as  a  "tall, 
slim  young  student  who  had,  according  to  current  report  among  the 
freshmen,  sprung  out  of  bed  almost  at  the  last  stroke  of  the  bell,  thrown 
his  clothes  over  the  stairway,  and  jumped  into  them  on  the  way 
down."25  This  impression  of  tremendous  vitality  and  of  a  roving  in- 
tellectual curiosity  which  is  attempting  to  include  all  of  knowledge  in  its 
province  is  reinforced  by  an  examination  of  Hale's  college  memorabilia. 
In  addition  to  the  required  notebooks  on  Locke  and  Dante  and  on  Pro- 

23  Ibid.,  July  19,  1837. 

24  Ibid.,  July  31-September  1,  1838. 

25  Thomas  W.  Higginson,  Carlyle's  Laugh  (Boston,  1899),  160-61. 
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fessor  Treadwell's  scientific  lectures,  there  are  data  on  the  lad's  private 
interests.  A  notebook  begun  in  1835  labeled  "South  America"  contains 
sections  of  clippings  on  all  the  Latin- American  capitals.  There  is  a  care- 
ful flower  calendar  covering  his  horticultural  attempts.  There  are  drafts 
of  papers  read  before  the  Natural  History  Society  and  before  the  Har- 
vard Union,  a  poem  for  the  Institute  of  Harvard,  and  the  Bowdoin  Prize 
Dissertation  of  his  junior  year.26 

Nor  does  this  take  into  account  the  jottings  on  his  outside  reading, 
a  prodigious  amount — as  he  later  estimated,  some  eighty  or  more  novels 
a  year,  some  indifferent,  some  good,  and  some  so  bad  as  to  provoke  a 
comment  like  the  one  on  Charlotte  Bury's  Love:  "Love  :  the  poorest  of 
other  known  novels  : :  the  p.  o.  o.  k.  n.  :  the  best  of  Scott.  Absolutely 
horrid!"  For  Scott,  Edward  had  at  this  time  the  greatest  of  admiration, 
reading  all  of  the  romances  he  could  lay  hands  upon,  as  well  as  the  six 
volumes  of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott.  It  was  well  enough.  If  Scott — and 
for  that  matter  Dumas — are  not  read  and  enjoyed  in  boyhood,  the  op- 
portunity is  gone  forever.  Fifteen-year-old  Edward  would  have  time 
later  on  for  the  German  philosophy  which  his  classmates  were  begin- 
ning to  assimilate  through  the  medium  of  Carlyle. 

Now  he  was  busy  with  other  discoveries.  Emerson's  manuscript  copy 
of  the  English  volume  of  Tennyson's  poems  was  "passed  reverently 
from  hand  to  hand"  among  the  students  "as  a  new  ode  of  Horace  might 
have  been  handed  round  among  the  young  gentlemen  in  Rome."  While 
idling  in  a  bookstore,  Edward  read  "a  little  of  a  book  lately  published, 
called  'Old  Ironsides' . . .  written  pretty  well,  half  humorous,  half  moral, 
so  that  one  does  not  know  what  the  author  is  driving  at."  Spenser, 
Coleridge,  Shelley,  Keats,  a  life  of  Madame  de  Stael,  Hawthorne's 
Twice-Told  Tales,  anything  in  print  was  grist  for  Edward's  mill.  Nor 
was  he  alone  in  his  enthusiasm,  for  upon  Longfellow's  arrival  in  Cam- 
bridge there  had  occurred  "a  little  Renaissance,  if  one  may  call  it  so,  of 
interest  in  modern  Continental  literature,"  and  "the  whole  drift  of  fash- 
ion, occupation,  and  habit  among  the  undergraduates  ran  in  lines  sug- 
gested by  literature."27 

This  junior  year  was  the  full  flowering  of  Edward's  college  experi- 
ence. He  was  a  regular  debater  at  the  Harvard  Union,  was  active  in  the 
Institute  of  Harvard,  the  Davy  Club,  and  the  Natural  History  Society, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  forbidden  secret  society  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi, 
dedicated  to  literary  interests.  From  this  select  fraternity  were  chosen 

26  Hale  Papers,  Box  19. 

27  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  16,  20-23;  Journal  I,  October  17,  1837; 
January  20,  April  1,  May  28,  [June  26],  June  28,  1838. 
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the  five  editors  of  the  undergraduate  magazine  Harvardiana,  among 
them  James  Russell  Lowell  and  Nathan  Hale.  As  it  fell  out,  Nathan's 
rooms  which  Edward  shared  became  the  editorial  headquarters  for  the 
group,  and  Edward  was  in  the  thick  of  almost  daily  conferences  over 
the  composition  and  make-up  of  the  quarterly  issues.  One  of  his  own 
poems  was  included  in  the  publication.28 

Consorting  so  much  with  seniors,  Edward  took  upon  himself  many 
of  their  prerogatives,  and  preparation  for  classes  was  sometimes  slighted 
for  more  exciting  affairs  in  Boston.  In  the  autumn  there  was  a  visitation 
by  a  delegation  of  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  Upon  hearing  that  they  were  to 
perform  a  war  dance  on  the  Boston  Common,  Edward  deserted  Cam- 
bridge and  wandered  into  town.  He  found  the  New  England  Guards 
lining  the  Boston  streets,  struggling  in  vain  against  the  crowds  of  the 
curious,  with  crying,  fainting  women  at  last  being  shoved  through  the 
lines  and  beneath  the  fence  of  the  Common.  That  evening  he  went  with 
a  group  of  invited  guests  to  his  Uncle  Edward's  to  meet  four  or  five  of 
the  warrior  chiefs,  whose  conversation  was  limited  to  a  series  of  polite 
"Ugh's"  in  recognition  of  the  presents  given  them. 

The  next  morning  in  Bokum's  class  Edward  was  presented  with  a 
moral  problem.  His  edition  of  the  text  differed  from  that  of  the  in- 
structor. If  called  upon  for  translation  of  the  passage  omitted  from  his 
own  book,  would  it  be  ethical  for  him  to  use  that  as  an  excuse,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  he  was  unprepared  on  the  entire  assignment 
— although  by  this  time  something  of  an  authority  on  Indian  customs? 
He  escaped  recitation,  however,  and  the  moral  problem  remained  aca- 
demic— and  unresolved.29 

This  year  Longfellow  was  lecturing  on  German  literature,  but 
Edward,  who  had  previously  criticized  his  introductory  lecture  as 
"very  flowery  and  bombastical  indeed  .  .  .  very  much  out  of  taste," 
now  found  his  enthusiasm  for  Continental  literature  flagging:  "Mr. 
Longfellow's  lectures  coming  in,  as  they  do,  every  Monday  and  Friday, 
make  a  very  ugly  hole  in  our  time  these  days."  Upon  completion  of  the 
first  section  of  Faust,  he  declined  to  join  a  volunteer  section  to  continue 
the  study:  "The  lectures  are  tolerably  interesting,  but  not  enough  so  to 
compensate  for  the  time  taken  up  by  them." 

It  is  possible  the  students  were  well  aware  that  the  thoughts  of  their 
young  professor  were  wandering  from  his  classes  and  that  they  even 
knew  of  the  unsatisfactory  progress  of  his  love  affair  with  Mary  Apple- 

28  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  26-30;  Journal  I,  October  3,  1837, 
passim.  The  poem  by  Hale  was  entitled  "The  Progress  of  Boots." 

29  Journal  I,  October  30-31,  1837. 
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ton.  They — and  all  Boston — would  have  no  doubts  about  the  source  of 
Longfellow's  malaise  after  the  publication  of  Hyperion  in  1839.  But  in 
the  spring  term  of  1838  Hale  was  merely  relieved  that  his  professor  had 
recommended  against  his  study  of  Dante  with  his  present  knowledge  of 
Italian.30 

In  Boston,  however,  there  were  many  opportunities  for  extracurricu- 
lar enlightenment.  It  was  the  heyday  of  the  lyceum  lecture,  and  men  of 
good  will  were  soberly  convinced  that  "the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  to 
be  brought  in  by  teaching  people  what  were  the  relations  of  acids  to 
alkalies,  and  what  was  the  derivation  of  the  word  'cordwainer.'  "31  In 
the  "Useful  Knowledge"  series  Edward  Everett  had  lectured  on  Greek 
antiquities,  and  Emerson  had  moved  on  from  a  consideration  of  English 
literature  to  a  series  on  the  "Philosophy  of  History,"  poetically  experi- 
menting with  ideas,  later  to  become  more  explicit,  of  the  Over-Soul  and 
the  self-reliant  individual.32  There  was  a  weekly  series  of  talks  at  the 
Mechanics'  Charitable  Institute,  and  another  at  the  Historical  Society, 
where  Edward  noted  that  the  audience  "generally  sit  perfectly  still  and 
manifest  as  little  emotion  as  so  many  paving  stones."33  At  all  these 
varied  gatherings  for  self-improvement  Edward  was  a  sporadic  at- 
tendant. 

In  the  Harvard  Yard  a  spirit  of  unrest  was  abroad.  Perhaps  it  repre- 
sented the  outer  ripples  of  the  emotional  waves  roiling  the  placid  pool 
of  scholarship  following  the  impact  of  Emerson's  August  3 1  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Address.  "The  American  Scholar"  had  been  patronized  by 
Emerson's  seniors.  At  the  dinner  following  the  oration  Edward  Everett 
had  remarked  good-humoredly  that  the  utterances  of  the  Transcen- 
dentalists  seemed  to  him  to  be  "compounded  like  the  bolts  of  Jupiter": 

Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aquosae 
Addiderant,  rutili  tres  ignis,  et  alitis  Austri, 

and  gave  an  extempore  translation,  none  too  complimentary  of  the  re- 
cent orator: 

Three  parts  were  raging  fire,  and  three  were  whelming  water, 
But  three  were  thirsty  cloud,  and  three  were  empty  wind! 

Emerson  smiled  and  was  silent.  But  the  students  had  heard  the  challenge 
of  his  words:  "Meek  young  men  grow  up  in  libraries,  believing  it  their 

30  Ibid.,  September  18,  29,  October  27,  1837;  January  15,  1838;  Thompson,  Young 
Longfellow,  Chapters  22,  24. 

31  Works,  VI,  19. 

32  Ralph  L.  Rusk,  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (New  York,  1949),  245-48. 

33  Journal  I,  February  5,  1838. 
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duty  to  accept  the  views  which  Cicero,  which  Locke,  which  Bacon, 
have  given,  forgetful  that  Cicero,  Locke,  and  Bacon,  were  only  young 
men  in  libraries  when  they  wrote  these  books."34  That  autumn  some 
not-so-meek  young  men  at  Harvard  disrupted  morning  prayers  by 
"entering  the  Chapel  arm  in  arm,  stamping,  apparently  excited  by 
liquor."  The  faculty  acted  promptly  with  reprimands  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  four  of  the  young  men.  Hale's  class,  meeting  in  indignation  to 
review  this  faculty  action,  determined  that  two  of  the  suspensions  were 
unmerited.  Although  resolutions  for  mass-protest  actions  were  tabled 
by  the  calmer  spirits,  subsequent  events  included  smashing  of  windows 
in  various  college  buildings  and  a  series  of  mysterious  explosions  which 
continued  throughout  the  week. 

Seeing  the  situation  getting  out  of  hand,  Hale  and  some  of  his  friends, 
who  seem  to  have  been  cognizant  of,  but  not  parties  to,  the  depreda- 
tions, met  in  one  of  the  rooms  in  anticipation  of  the  faculty's  making 
"some  fuss  about  the  recent  explosions"  and  about  the  class  meeting. 
The  schoolboys  wavered  between  trepidation  and  bravado  and  at- 
temped  to  peer  into  the  future  by  sortes,  using  the  first  book  handy,  a 
German  reader  and  grammar.  "I  never  knew  the  Sortes  so  pat  before," 
writes  Hale.  The  quotations  turned  to  at  random  were  "portentous  of 
evil."  Samuel  Longfellow  drew  a  phrase  which  in  translation  meant  "I 
shall  return,"  and  the  boys  huddled  together  wondering  whether  they 
"should  come  to  supper  at  commons  again." 

A  grotesque  and  nodding  image  of  Dr.  Ware  was  found  in  his  class- 
room the  next  morning,  and  the  tension  grew  as  a  faculty  meeting  was 
scheduled  for  that  evening.  The  boys  who  had  front-row  seats  in  chapel 
were  called  for  questioning,  and  speculation  was  rife  about  which 
heads  would  fall.  One  boy  in  a  spirit  of  braggadocio  reserved  a  room 
for  his  farewell  "blow."  But  it  was  another  who  was  sent  away  on  the 
count  of  noise  at  prayers,  while  the  entire  student  body  was  threatened 
with  a  grand-j  ury  investigation  if  the  instigators  of  the  explosions  did 
not  confess.  No  one  came  forward,  and  an  uneasy  truce  settled  over 
the  Yard.35 

Although  the  following  month  two  culprits  confessed  and  were  ex- 
pelled, there  was  another  explosion  in  chapel  on  February  2,  breaking 
panes  of  glass  and  damaging  the  interior  furnishings.  "It  is  going  rather 
too  far  for  a  joke,"  commented  Hale,  and  the  student  body  joined  in 
the  sentiment,  circulating  petitions  expressing  their  disapproval  of  such 

34  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  203;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  "The 
American  Scholar,"  Works  (Boston,  1883),  V,  77. 

35  Journal  I,  October  18-26,  1837. 
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vandalism.  With  this  much  of  rapport  established  between  students  and 
faculty,  the  friction  of  the  past  months  apparently  diminished. 

For  young  Hale  a  personal  tragedy  had  intervened  to  make  incon- 
sequential such  collegiate  disturbances.  In  the  days  before  Christmas  he 
had  recorded  in  his  Journal  his  invention  and  construction  of  a  "stand- 
ing-stool" for  his  beloved  little  sister  Janie,  born  the  previous  March. 
The  holiday  entries  are  full  of  references  to  the  toddler's  use  of  the  con- 
trivance, as  Edward  and  his  father  collaborated  upon  improvements. 
Then  two  weeks  later  occurs  the  stark  sentence:  "Poor  little  Janie  is 
dead."  Edward  struggled  to  compose  a  Journal  record  of  the  details  of 
her  funeral.  Although  the  final  version  is  consonant  with  his  ideal  of 
objective  journalism,  the  emotional  turmoil  involved  is  obvious,  for 
there  are  more  words  heavily  blotted  from  the  page  than  remain  as 
obituary  for  the  dead  sister.36 

The  resilience  of  youth  came  to  his  aid,  and  soon  he  was  back  in  the 
round  of  college — and  lyceum — lectures,  "chemicalizing,"  and  garden- 
ing. And  even  Edward,  something  of  a  model  student,  had  his  troubles 
with  the  college  authorities.  He  went  to  the  study  of  the  president  on 
a  minor  errand  and  got  "little  satisfaction  from  him  on  this  point,"  but 
had  "a  good  deal  of  talk  with  him  about  my  tardiness  lately."37 

The  next  meeting  with  Josiah  Quincy,  however,  was  more  aus- 
picious: 

Tuesday,  July  3.  1838.  The  President  sent  for  me  this  morning  &  told  me 
that  my  dissertation  had  been  awarded  the  second  Bowdoin  prize  of  30  dol- 
lars. A  similar  prize  was  awarded  to  Morison,  none  of  the  dissertations  of  our 
class  being  thought  worthy  a  first  prize.  I  was  very  agreeably  disappointed.  I 
was  very  often  at  the  point  of  stopping  as  I  wrote  it,  when  I  thought  of  the 
immense  quantity  of  commonplace  generalities,  &  sappy  matter  which  I  had 
already  written,  &  was  only  induced  to  go  on  each  time,  by  thinking  that  if  I 
did  not,  all  my  previous  labor  would  be  lost.  Since  I  gave  it  up  I  have  hardly 
reckoned  its  success  among  the  possibilities. 

At  9  o'clock  I  walked  up  toward  West  Cambridge  on  a  surveying  expedi- 
tion. Did  not  get  back  till  1 2  o'clock,  thus  missing  Mr.  Lovering's  class.38 

Edward's  attitude  towards  all  college  functions  was  becoming  some- 
what cavalier,  and  he  almost  missed  the  most  provocative  assembly  of 
the  year.  Having  discovered  that  "Mr.  Rev.  R.  W.  Emerson,  transcen- 
dentalism i.e.,"  would  deliver  the  farewell  sermon  to  the  Divinity 
seniors,  he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  go,  and  set  out  instead  to  Dr.  Pal- 

36  Ibid.,  January  27-28,  1838. 

37  Ibid.  [June  26],  1838. 
w  Ibid.,  July  3,  1838. 
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frey's,  where  his  older  sister  Sarah  was  visiting.  But  Sarah  had  dutifully 
accompanied  her  hosts  to  the  Divinity  School  Chapel.  Edward  be- 
latedly joined  the  crowd,  hearing  almost  the  entire  sermon  from  a  chair 
in  the  entry. 

I  did  not  like  it  at  all.  Mr.  E.  held  that  the  Christianity  of  the  present  day  is 
little  better  than  none;  that  (as  I  understood  him)  the  philosophers  of  Anti- 
Christian  [sic]  times  were  better  men  than  the  Christians  of  the  present:  that 
churchgoing  was  less  popular  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  bad  preaching  of 
the  ministers  of  the  day,  whom  he  rated  severely  as  not  putting  enough  of 
self  into  their  sermons.  He  said  it  would  be  impossible  from  such  a  sermon 
as  a  minister  of  the  present  time  would  preach,  to  learn  anything  of  his  per- 
sonal biography,  even  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He  had  been  born,  he 
breathed  &  lived,  he  might  have  been  in  love,  or  been  married;  but  the  audi- 
ence knew  none  of  these  things. 

Mr.  Emerson's  stock  of  startling  phrases  concerning  soul,  mind,  &c  are  get- 
ting exhausted,  &  I  think  his  reputation  will  fall  accordingly.  This  sermon 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  singularly  bad  taste,  considering  it  was  preached  be- 
fore an  audience  of  young  men,  educated  to  the  ministry  under  the  direction 
of  three  of  the  most  prominent  preachers  of  the  place,  who  have,  if  any  one 
has,  the  fault,  if  such  it  be,  of  not  introducing  personalities  into  their  sermons. 

After  the  preachment,  I  walked  to  Dr.  Palfrey's  with  Sarah  &  the  rest  of 
the  party,  but  did  not  go  in.  There  was  a  brilliant  aurora.39 

Edward's  reaction  was  an  undergraduate  version  of  the  revulsion 
which  the  liberal  Unitarian  churchmen  felt  towards  Emerson's  Trans- 
cendentalist  exposition.  Dr.  Palfrey  was  reported  to  be  much  hurt,  and 
Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  took  the  responsibility  of  publishing  an  answer  ex- 
onerating the  Divinity  School  and  its  students  from  the  taint  of  heresy. 
Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  felt  so  strongly  about  the  matter  that  he  wanted  to 
kick  all  the  "divinities"  he  saw  for  the  insult  implied  in  their  choice 
of  Emerson  as  their  orator.  Or  so  he  wrote  in  hot  heat  to  James  Russell 
Lowell  at  Concord.40 

For  Lowell,  the  duly  elected  class  poet  of  1838,  was  languishing 
under  faculty  ban  in  Concord  with  Class  Day  only  a  week  away. 
Lowell,  whose  genius  was  already  recognized  by  students  and  faculty 
alike  and  who  was  a  personal  favorite  of  all,  was  something  of  a  prob- 
lem to  his  friends  in  his  nonchalant  attitude  towards  college  regulations. 
He  had  an  aversion  to  going  to  morning  prayers,  though  each  Monday 
morning,  before  the  faculty  meeting  that  night,  he  would  screw  him- 
self to  the  pitch  of  going  in  the  hope  of  propitiating  the  authorities. 

39  Ibid.,  July  15,  1838. 

40  Quoted  by  Rusk,  Emerson,  268-71. 
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But  this  token  attendance  did  not  meet  the  demands  of  discipline,  and 
Lowell  was  rusticated  to  Concord,  condemned  to  regular  study  in  the 
house  of  the  Rev.  Barzillai  Frost,  while  his  classmates  enjoyed  the  six 
weeks  of  commencement  activities,  Class  Day,  good-bye  suppers,  and 
vacation  rambles  preceding  the  late  August  Commencement.41 

In  Concord,  Lowell  was  unrepentant  and  in  his  relations  with  the 
Rev.  Barzillai  Frost  and  with  Emerson,  whom  he  had  met,  as  bumptious 
as  ever.  He  wrote  to  Nathan: 

About  class  meetings  I  haven't  troubled  myself  lately,  nor  have  I  said  any- 
thing about  the  "poem."  I  haven't  written  a  line  since  my  ostracism,  &  in  fact 
doubt  very  much  whether  I  can  write  even  ye  half  of,  one — As  the  class  ap- 
parently intends  to  do  what  they  please,  I,  as  a  fractional  component  (rather 
exponent  just  now)  shall  do  as  /  please,  &  as  for  having  it  read — I'll  be  damned 
first.  Far  from  persecuting  me,  the  Faculty  by  refusing  to  allow  it  to  be  read, 
as  you  say,  they  have  conferred  on  me  a  great  favor.  I  have  heard  more 
stories  (false  of  course)  about  myself,  or  rather  about  the  class  poet,  (for  I 
consider  them  as  widely  different  characters.)  since  I've  been  sent  off  than 
would  have  made  the  fortune  of  fifty  penny  newspapers,  or  five  hundred  tea 
table  gossip  vendors.  .  .  . 

Emerson  is  a  very  pleasant  man  in  private  conversation,  but  his  "talk"  did 
not  increase  my  opinion  of  his  powers.  He  seemed  to  try  after  effect  & — fails. 
After  all  I'd  heard  of  him,  as  an  Eagle  soaring  in  pride  of  place,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  a  poor  little  hawk  stooping  at  flies  or  at  best  sparrows  &  ground- 
lings.42 

Lowell's  contempt  for  Emerson  was  obvious  in  the  class  poem,  which 
he  did  write,  but  which  was  not  read  at  the  Class  Day  exercises,  that 
item  on  the  printed  program  being  asterisked  with  the  explanation: 
"On  account  of  the  absence  of  the  Poet  the  Poem  will  be  omitted."43 
The  poem,  hastily  tossed  off  within  the  week,  slapped  at  Emerson  as  a 
preacher  of  doctrine  which  bordered  on  atheism,  and  which  in  stricter 
societies  would  have  had  him  in  jail. 

Thus  the  Harvard  year  of  1837/38  ended  with  violent  dissension 
among  its  literary  elements.  Emerson  was  at  odds  with  the  entire 
faculty,  as  was  Lowell;  and  Lowell  was  trying  the  sharp  claws  of  his 
fledgling  satire  against  the  older  poet.  Fortunately  for  the  community 
of  letters,  Emerson  would  soon  accept  the  boy's  apology  and  magnani- 
mously ignore  the  incident  in  their  future  relations.  And  in  the  long 
course  of  time  Emerson  would  return  to  the  good  graces  of  Harvard 

41  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  41. 

42  J.  R.  Lowell  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  July  8,  1838.  Hale  Papers,  Box  26,  Folder  2. 

43  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  facsimile  between  pp.  52  and  53. 
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and  serve  on  its  Board  of  Overseers.  At  the  moment,  however,  all  were 
at  odds.  The  two  Hale  boys,  on  the  fringe  of  the  literati,  managed, 
nonetheless,  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all  the  discordant  ele- 
ments. 

In  senior  year  Edward  Hale's  gangling  frame  began  to  fill  out,  hint- 
ing of  the  impressive  figure  he  would  attain  in  full  manhood.  His  light 
hair  had  darkened,  and  his  voice  had  gone  deep  baritone  or  light  bass. 
The  shy  and  introspective  freshman  had  been  metamorphosed  into  a 
confident  debater  and  poised  young  man  of  the  world.  Freed  from  the 
requirements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  he  turned  with  more  enthusiasm  to 
Dante  and  to  new  interests  which  had  captured  his  fancy.  He  and 
Nathan,  having  seized  upon  a  review  copy  of  Towndrow's  shorthand 
manual,  gained  enough  practice  in  phonography  through  taking  down 
the  Sunday  sermons  to  correspond  by  this  system;  and  many  of  Ed- 
ward's senior  notebooks  and  portions  of  his  Journal  trail  off  into  a 
cryptography  of  dashes  and  curls. 

Under  Professor  Lovering's  stimulation  a  group  of  the  boys  became 
interested  in  astronomical  matters.  After  reading  up  in  SillimarCs  Jour- 
nal on  "Prof.  Olmsted's  theory  of  a  meteoric  body  through  which  the 
earth  passes  on  the  13th  Nov.,"  they  determined  to  keep  a  watch  for 
a  recurrence  of  the  phenomenon.  Hale  describes  his  attire  and  the  oc- 
casion. "Besides  an  ordinary  costume,"  he  wore  "an  extra  pair  of 
trowsers,  two  cloaks,  india  rubbers  &  two  tippets."  With  feet  wrapped 
in  door  mats  against  the  bitter  cold,  the  eight  boys  established  their 
scientific  outpost  around  a  table  on  the  Delta,  where  the  statue  of  John 
Harvard  now  stands.  Four  of  them,  with  their  backs  to  the  table,  leaned 
back  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  each  scanning  a  quadrant  of  the 
heavens,  while  the  others  recorded  their  observations  by  lantern  light. 
This  vigil  was  maintained  through  three  successive  nights,  the  boys 
suffering  more  from  hunger  than  from  cold,  according  to  the  ever 
ravenous  Edward.  The  first  night  they  saw  200  meteors;  the  second,  150; 
and  the  third,  about  200,  an  insufficient  number  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  hypothesis  being  tested.  However,  their  results  were  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  Sillimari's,  and  the  hilarity  of  the  night  vigils  pro- 
duced the  exclusive  Octagon  Club,  whose  exploits  were  commemorated 
by  Edward  in  a  bit  of  characteristic  doggerel: 

Our  Chase  and  our  Channing 
The  North  West  are  scanning 
While  the  cold  wind  is  fanning 
Their  faces  upturned; 
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While  our  Hurd  and  our  Hale 
With  watching  turned  pale 
Are  looking  towards  Yale 
Where  rockets  are  burned 

And  Parker  and  Morison 
Are  sitting  with  their  eyes  on 
The  South  Eastern  horizon 
Where  shineth  Leo 

And  Adams  is  gazing 
Where  the  pole  star  is  blazing 
And  Longfellow  tracing 
The  coils  of  Draco 

Second  Reading 

While  Morison  and  Parker 
In  South  East  cry,  "Marker" 
"One  jet  black  and  darker 
From  zenith  above" 

While  Adams  and  Longfellow, 
Watching  the  throng  below, 
Won't  all  night  long  allow 
Black  meteors  move. 

Of  the  group  whose  names  presented  Hale  with  such  problems  of 
rhyme  and  meter,  all  remained  his  friends  for  many  years,  with  Chan- 
ning  and  Longfellow  particular  intimates.  Chase  later  won  distinction 
as  a  mathematician,  while  Morison  was  provost  of  the  Peabody  Library 
in  Baltimore.44 

The  friendships  of  the  Octagon  Club  in  senior  year,  however  pleas- 
ant, could  not  fill  the  gap  left  by  the  graduation  of  Nathan  and  his 
literary  coterie.  The  Harvardiana  had  suspended  publication,  and  Ed- 
ward's center  of  interest  in  college  life  had  disappeared.  Although  he 
continued  to  fulfill  academic  requirements  sufficiently  well  to  leave  him 
second  in  the  ranking  of  his  class,  his  letters  to  Nathan  dealt  more  and 
more  with  activities  outside  the  college  sphere,  with  cotillions  and  balls 
in  Boston,  and  with  affairs  at  the  State  House,  where  he  had  regular 
morning  employment  at  two  dollars  per  day  reporting  the  winter  legis- 
lative session  for  the  Advertiser.45 

The  last  entry  in  the  college  Journal  deals  with  the  completion  of  the 

44  Journal  I,  November  8-14,  1838;  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  20-32;  "Octagonal 
Scribblings  "  Hale  Papers,  Box  19,  Folder  1. 

45  Journal  I,  1839,  passim;  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  1839,  passim,  Hale 
Papers. 
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class  poem,  which  he  had  carried  to  President  Quincy  for  approval:  "It 
has  convinced  me  what  I  knew  perfectly  well  before,  that  I  am  not,  nor 
ever  was,  a  poet  or  have  I  ever  had  the  least  claim  to  the  title.  I  believe 
its  only  merits  are  its  brevity,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  in  strikingly 
bad  taste.  I  have  been  reading  Childe  Harold  this  evening,  the  third 
Canto  which  I  never  read  connectedly  before.  There  must  be  some 
pleasure  in  writing  like  that."46  Edward  is  correct  enough  in  his  self- 
criticism.  His  class  poem  can  rank  neither  with  Childe  Harold  nor  with 
the  Lowell  poem  of  the  previous  year.  But  its  doggerel  is  an  honest  re- 
flection of  his  attitude: 

"And  when  this  solemn  mummery  shall  be  o'er," 
Why  then  I'll  be  more  thankful  than  before. 

The  verse  ends  precisely  on  line  500,  obviously  the  required  minimum 
length: 

My  deeds,  my  failures  are  not  mine  alone 
I  bear  the  classes  honor  with  my  own 
'Tis  every  brother's  duty,  and  'tis  mine 
Ne'er  to  disgrace  the  Class  of  '39.47 

Despite  the  tribulations  of  undergraduate  days  and  the  impatience 
with  the  curriculum  which  colored  so  much  of  his  mature  writing  on 
the  educational  process,  the  emotional  ties  of  Edward  Hale  to  Fair  Har- 
vard were  deep  and  enduring.  The  Class  of  '39  and  the  organizations  of 
Alpha  Delta  Phi  and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  remained  active  interests  through- 
out his  long  lifetime,  and  in  years  to  come  he  was  to  be  an  effective 
member  of  the  Board  of  Harvard  Overseers,  "the  only  Board  on  which 
I  ever  served  which  was  not  a  nuisance."48 

The  gratitude  which  he  felt  for  his  college  experience  found  expres- 
sion in  the  many  commencement  orations  which  he  gave  in  later  life, 
emphasizing  the  responsibility  for  leadership,  the  noblesse  oblige,  of 
that  "group  of  men  of  liberal  training"  who  "have  no  secrets  in  their 
methods"  and  to  whom  "the  compensation  rendered  is  not  computed 
with  any  relation  to  the  service  performed."49 

46  Journal  I,  July  12,  1838. 

47  Hale  Papers,  Box  19,  Folder  2. 

48  ""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1896), 

5°3- 

49  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  Alpha  Delta  Phi  oration  of  May  18,  1871,  Old  and  New, 
IV  (October,  1870,428. 
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What  Career? 


Thirty-four  years  after  his  own  graduation  Edward  Everett  Hale 
began  a  novel  with  this  description  of  five  Harvard  seniors  talking 
together  the  day  before  Commencement:  "Here  they  sat  in  Massachu- 
setts Twenty-seven.  The  work,  and  even  the  play,  of  the  four  college 
years  were  over, — the  next  day  was  to  graduate  them,  to  give  them  their 
grade  in  life;  and  the  next  day  they  were  to  be  men,  to  instruct  and 
astonish  a  waiting  world."  Hayes  St.  Leger  turns  the  dialogue  to  their 
future  prospects:  "And,  at  the  end  of  four  years,  we  are  here  smoking 
and  laughing,  with  no  more  idea  what  we  will  do  with  the  best  educa- 
tion our  country  can  afford,  than  we  had  the  first  day  we  saw  each 
other,  in  our  freshman  round  jackets  and  swallow-tails."1 

Twenty  years  after  writing  the  novel,  Edward  Hale,  who  in  the 
course  of  fifty-odd  years  had  accumulated  an  A4.A.  and  an  honorary 
doctorate,  opened  his  remarks  to  the  1903  graduating  class  of  Smith 
College:  "In  an  old  novel,  forgotten  before  any  of  you  were  born,  five 
seniors  are  talking  together  the  day  before  Commencement."2 

The  scene  which  persisted  in  memory  for  more  than  half  a  century 
must  have  had  its  close  counterpart  in  reality  in  1839.  Four  of  the  hypo- 
thetical five  seniors  can  even  be  confidently  identified:  Francis  Hayes, 
who  followed  the  law  and  became  a  member  of  the  State  Senate; 
George  Hayward,  who  went  into  medicine  and  was  for  years  Hale's 
personal  physician;  Samuel  Longfellow,  who  became  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister and  the  first  biographer  of  the  true  "poet  Longfellow";  and 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  whose  activities  were  to  defy  any  facile  or  con- 
clusive classification.  At  this  moment  of  their  graduation,  however,  their 
careers  were  indeterminate,  and  various  alluring  alternate  pathways  lay 
before  them. 

Hale  was  ostensibly  committed  to  the  ministry,  but  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  enrolling  in  the  Divinity  School.  He  had  had  enough  of  formal 

1  Ups  and  Downs  (Boston,  1877),  1. 

2  We,  the  People  (New  York,  1903),  277. 
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education  with  its  stultifying  routines,  was  contemptuous  of  the  "Di- 
vinity drawl,"  and  was  unwilling  to  commit  his  family  to  his  support 
through  three  years  of  unremunerative  graduate  studies.3  Long  before 
the  events  adumbrated  in  his  novel  he  was  casting  about  for  a  source 
of  employment  to  finance  his  independent  studies. 

In  his  junior  year,  in  a  moment  of  rebellion  against  the  stupidity  of 
his  instruction,  he  had  pleaded  with  his  father  to  make  a  place  for  him 
immediately  in  the  family  business,  but  the  elder  Hale  had  wisely  rea- 
soned with  the  boy  and  persuaded  him  to  complete  his  undergraduate 
work.  Nonetheless,  from  that  date  forward,  the  father  had  seen  to  it 
that  Edward  worked  off  some  of  his  excess  energies  in  practical  affairs, 
had  made  him  responsible  for  collecting  election  returns  from  nearby 
ballot  boxes,  had  employed  his  holidays  in  working  over  old  accounts 
at  the  newspaper  office,  and  had  encouraged  him  in  his  part-time  em- 
ployment as  reporter  for  the  Legislature.4 

Early  in  senior  year  an  attractive  prospect  had  presented  itself.  Pres- 
cott  the  historian,  with  his  failing  eyesight,  was  in  need  of  a  research  as- 
sistant and  reader,  and  Hale  was  recommended  for  the  position  by 
some  of  his  instructors.  Through  some  confusion  on  the  part  of  his 
sponsors,  however,  George  Ware  received  a  prior  recommendation  and 
was  accepted  by  Prescott  before  Hale's  name  had  been  proposed.  This 
left  vacant  for  the  ensuing  year  the  place  of  usher  at  the  Latin  School 
to  which  Ware  had  already  been  elected,  and  Hale  promptly  applied 
for  that  post,  which  carried  a  beginning  salary  of  $600  per  annum  as 
against  the  $350  per  annum  offered  by  Prescott.5 

By  Class  Day  the  Latin  School  position  was  yet  unconfirmed,  but 
Hale,  feeling  reasonably  certain  of  his  election  to  it,  settled  back  into 
the  family  homestead  at  Franklin  Street  to  enjoy  what  he  foresaw 
would  be  "the  last  vacation"  of  his  life.  And  how  did  the  seventeen- 
year-old  lad  spend  this  six  weeks  of  well-earned  freedom  from  study? 
In  reading,  of  course.  And  in  writing. 

He  had  temporarily  fallen  heir  to  the  considerable  library  of  his 

3  Writing,  a  shade  defensively,  to  his  former  classmate,  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope,  in 
1843,  Hale  defends  his  course  of  action:  "I  did  not  go  to  the  Divinity  School  with 
the  rest  of  you,  because  at  that  time  it  was  but  half  manned  with  instructors,  because 
I  did  not,  as  I  do  not,  like  its  plan  of  discipline  &  study,  because  I  knew  Cambridge 
would  be  distasteful  to  me,  without  the  attractions  which  it  had  when  I  was  sur- 
rounded there  by  all  the  men  'of  ours,'  because  I  could  ill  afford  three  years  of  life 
without  an  income,  and  because  I  had  the  prospect  of  the  kindest  and  fullest  assist- 
ance in  study  from  professional  friends  in  Boston."  Hale  Papers,  Box  19,  Folder  2. 

*""Tis  Sixty  Years  Since'  at  Harvard,"  Atlantic,  LXXVIII  (October,  1876), 
499-500;  Journal  I,  November  13,  28,  1838. 

5  Journal  I,  October  31-November  5,  1838. 
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uncle  Alexander,  then  United  States  minister  to  China,  so  that  the  walls 
of  his  bedroom  and  attic  study  were  lined  with  the  volumes  which 
Alexander  Everett  had  collected  in  his  diplomatic  residences  in  Russia, 
in  the  Netherlands,  in  France,  and  in  Spain.  Arranging  this  collection 
and  browsing  through  it  was  vacation  enough  for  young  Edward.  By 
way  of  serious  study  he  began  plowing  through  the  volumes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Annual  Register,  for,  he  writes,  "I  had  already  observed  that  for 
any  man  the  most  difficult  period  for  the  study  of  history  is  the  genera- 
tion immediately  preceding  his  personal  recollection." 6  As  for  writing, 
he  had  an  oration  to  prepare  for  Commencement  Day,  a  notice  of  two 
Latin  and  Greek  primers  to  write  for  the  New  York  Review,1  and 
chapters  to  dash  off  for  "the  family  novel,"  "The  Belle  of  Bellevue," 
one  of  those  hilarious  running  compositions,  successors  to  the  child- 
hood newspapers,  in  which  the  Hales  seem  to  have  been  perpetually 
employed.8 

In  July  he  made  an  excursion  to  Dighton  Rock,  near  Taunton,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  examine  certain  inscriptions  reportedly  made  by  early 
Norsemen,  and  wrote  up  the  journey  for  the  Advertiser.  It  was  the  first 
of  many  occasions  on  which  he  would  combine  his  love  of  exploration 
with  a  knowledge  of  history  to  make  journalistic  capital.  To  round  out 
the  vacation  period,  he  accompanied  "His  Excellency,"  Uncle  Everett, 
then  governor  of  Massachusetts,  on  a  political  trip  as  an  unofficial  aide- 
de-camp,  deriving  much  amusement  from  the  contretemps  resulting 
from  his  ambiguous  status.9 

Meanwhile,  the  Latin  School  appointment  remaining  indefinite,  he 
considered  accepting  the  tutorship  of  two  boys,  wards  of  a  family 
friend,  Dr.  Robbins.  But  his  teaching  appointment  finally  was  approved 
on  September  2,  and  he  gladly  turned  the  Robbins  tutorship  over  to  his 
friend  Samuel  Longfellow  and  on  September  9,  1839,  entered  upon  the 


6  Works,  VI,  212-13. 

7  "Review  of  Anthon's  First  Greek  Lessons  and  Anthon's  First  Latin  Lessons" 
New  York  Review,  X  (July,  1839),  237-38. 

8  The  manuscript  of  "The  Belle  of  Bellevue"  is  extant  among  the  Hale  Papers. 
Miss  Abigail  W.  Clark,  later  Dr.  Hale's  secretary,  makes  these  comments  on  it  (Hale 
Papers,  Box  27,  Folder  2) :  "One  of  the  chapters  in  the  Family  Novel,  Bellevue  is  of 
Conrad's  success  in  overcoming  space  with  his  photographic  apparatus,  so  that  at  a 
meeting  of  family  and  guests,  he  is  able  to  throw  on  the  screen  with  the  stereopti- 
con,  pictures  which  he  had  taken  of  the  various  members  of  the  household  as  they 
paired  off  after  breakfast.  Conrad  is  E.  E.  H.  The  climax  of  the  story  comes  when 
Conrad  burns  down  the  family  house  'in  trying  the  experiment  of  seeing  if  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  heat  the  sitting  room  to  such  a  temperature  that  it  would  rise  as 
they  all  sat  in  it.' " 

9  Journal  I,  July  31,  September  5,  1839. 
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work  of  a  schoolmaster  at  the  Latin  School  where  he  had  been  a  pupil 
only  four  years  before.10 

However  immature  he  may  have  felt,  confronted  by  the  three  divi- 
sions of  third-  and  fourth-year  students  assigned  to  him,  Hale  towered 
above  them  in  physical  stature  and  was  undoubtedly  referred  to,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  as  "old  Hale."  By  the  second  day  he  was  able  to 
report  that  the  work  had  gone  "very  successfully,"  and  within  a  week 
that  "the  time  passed,  I  thought,  unusually  quickly."  He  had  the  usual 
"magisterial"  difficulties  with  dullards  and  frequently  had  to  stay  after 
school  with  his  charges.  Occasionally  he  was  forced  to  resort  to  physical 
punishment.  "I  whipped  the  first  boy  I  have  had  occasion  to.  It  was  a 
bad  business,  perfectly  disgusting  to  me,  but  I  found  it  was  absolutely 
necessary."11 

From  his  occupation  at  the  Latin  School  came  about  his  first  piece 
of  writing  for  the  North  American  Review,  and  a  spectacular  and  con- 
troversial debut  Hale  made  of  it,  to  say  the  least.  Probably  by  reason 
of  his  last  summer's  review  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  primers,  he  was  sent 
a  companion  volume  of  a  Greek  reader  by  the  same  author,  Dr.  Charles 
Anthon,  Jay  Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Columbia  University. 
This  version  of  an  original  German  work  by  Frederick  Jacobs  raised 
some  interesting  questions,  as  Hale  relates  in  his  Journal: 

Monday,  April  13,  1840.  Cool — Clear.  Up  late,  had  to  hurry  to  get  to 
school  in  time. 

I  carried  with  me  Anthon's  new  edition  of  the  Greek  Reader.  Mr.  Gardner 
saw  it  and  began  to  tell  me  to  what  an  extent  Anthon  had  pirated  on  the  Lexi- 
con he  had  made  for  the  last  Boston  edition.  He  and  I  had  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  it,  and  I  finally  agreed  to  write  a  notice  of  it  for  the  North  American. 
It  is  the  most  brazen  and  bare-faced  theft,  &  the  more  noticeable  because  in 
his  preface  he  professes  to  think  all  the  previous  American  editions  mere 
trash.  Unfortunately  there  is  a  difficulty  about  the  Boston  publishers'  copy- 
right. 

After  school  I  went  up  to  Dr.  Palfrey  to  ask  him  to  let  me  into  the  Review. 
I  did  not  find  him,  but  as  I  came  home  I  overtook  him.  He  said  he  had  an- 
other rod  in  pickle  for  Anthon  in  the  shape  of  a  review  now  being  written  on 
which  perhaps  this  would  hang  better;  he  would  consult  his  reviewer  &  tell 
me.12 

The  upshot  of  the  matter  was  that  Hale  was  assigned  to  review  the 
offending  volume  for  the  North  American.  No  short  notice  would  do 

10  Ibid.,  September  2,  9,  1839. 

11  Ibid.,  September  9,  10,  17,  October  24,  1839. 

12  Journal  II,  April  13,  1840,  Hale  Papers.  This  volume  covers  the  period  January 
1,  1840-May  12,  1846. 
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this  time,  and  his  review  occupies  twelve  close-printed  pages,  a  judicial 
indictment  presenting  the  evidence,  down  to  the  last  misplaced  accent, 
against  the  scholarly  plagiarist.  No  doubt  Hale  for  his  Greek  scholar- 
ship leaned  heavily  upon  his  former  teacher  and  present  colleague, 
Francis  Gardner,  but  the  argument  and  expression  are  his  own,  though 
an  echo  of  another  teacher  and  another  classroom:  Peirce  on  mathe- 
matics, and  the  lecture  on  intellectual  truth  as  "the  voice  of  God."  The 
tone  of  Hale's  review  is  remarkably  mature,  uncompromising  but  re- 
strained. "Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  its  republica- 
tion in  this  country,  know  that  few  books  have  been  issued  by  more 
publishers,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  antecedent  copyrights. .  . . 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  last  edition  of  the  Boston  publishers, 
can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  constant  plagiarisms,  and  to  be  offended  at 
the  veil  of  disguise  with  which  the  copyist  has  attempted  to  conceal 
them."  The  review  continues  in  completely  damning  vein,  but  there 
is  no  parade  of  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  merely  a  genuine 
sorrow  for  this  breach  of  faith  in  one  of  the  elect.13 

By  the  time  the  review  was  published,  Hale  was  suffering  the  cus- 
tomary author's  revulsion  and  wrote  to  Nathan:  "The  N.  American  ap- 
peared yesterday  with  my  review  of  which  I  am  heartily  sick  and  thor- 
oughly ashamed.  I  knew  that  I  wrote  it  for  a  short  critical  notice  while 
I  was  suffering  agonies  from  the  toothache  but  I  did  not  think  it  was 
quite  so  bad — However  nobody  will  read  it.  Together  with  the  N.A.  I 
received  a  check  for  $17  from  Dan.  10  for  the  review  &  7  for  translating 
done  for  the  same  no."14 

But  Hale's  modest  hopes  of  anonymity  and  obscurity  were  to  be 
blasted,  for  the  North  American  Review  constituted  something  of  a 
voice  from  Olympus,  and  this  was  Boston,  where  a  misplaced  Greek 
accent  was  a  matter  of  import.  Moreover,  it  was  a  Boston  whose  intel- 
lectual arrogance  was  bitterly  resented  by  the  New  York  journals. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks  Hale's  anonymity  had  disappeared,  for 
James  Lowell  was  writing  to  Nathan  Hale:  "I  had  been  praising  an 
article  in  the  North  American,  when  Lo!  I  heard  the  other  [day]  that 
it  was  your  brother's."15  And  within  a  matter  of  months  both  the 
New  York  Review  and  the  New  York  Knickerbocker  had  taken  up  the 
cudgels  in  defense  of  Dr.  Anthon.  In  view  of  the  furor  Hale  felt  com- 

13  "Review  of  Anthon's  Greek  Reader,"  North  American  Review,  LI   (July, 
1840),  213-25. 

14  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  July  2,  1840,  Hale  Papers. 

15  James  R.  Lowell  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  July  [14?],  1840,  Hale  Papers,  Box  26, 
Folder  2. 
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pelled  to  address  a  long  and  dignified,  but  rather  intimate,  letter  to  his 
friend  Dr.  Palfrey  in  his  capacity  of  editor  of  the  North  American: 

Boston,  Saturday  morning.  Oct.  3.  1840. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  was  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  giving  me  leave  to  strike  a  blow  at  Dr. 
Anthon  in  the  North  American,  that  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  you  feel 
that  I  abused  the  privilege,  by  furnishing  you  with  an  article  so  entirely  pre- 
posterous, unfair  and  sophistical  as  mine  in  the  July  number  is  represented. 
The  reply  in  the  Knickerbocker  was  so  far  a  matter  of  course  that  it  did  not 
trouble  me  at  all;  the  new  number  of  the  New  York  Review,  however,  con- 
tained an  article,  which,  as  it  professes  to  take  a  dignified  and  well-bred  tone, 
may  have  the  appearance  of  greater  weight.  To  justify  myself  with  you 
therefore,  for  its  abuse  of  the  article  and  the  North  American  is  shocking,  I 
trouble  you  with  the  following  statement  of  the  weakness  of  that  argument, 
which  is  not,  I  think,  in  itself  so  good  as  that  in  the  Knickerbocker. 

It  dwells  first  on  the  silence  of  the  Review  respecting  the  nine  previous 
New  York  piracies  of  the  Reader,  and  draws  the  same  inference  as  the  Knick- 
erbocker. This  I  conceive  to  be  not  at  all  to  the  point. 

It  makes  the  same  assertions  respecting  Dalzell  as  the  Knickerbocker,  as  ir- 
relevant, I  think,  as  the  other  argument. 

It  denies  any  right  in  the  Boston  editors  to  claim  as  their  own,  translated 
notes.  I  suppose  the  right  in  these,  as  translations,  to  be  so  good  as  to  preclude 
all  direct  copying,  that  other  editors  must  translate  for  themselves.  I  argued 
on  no  other  supposition. 

It  charges  the  Review  with  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  the  number  and 
nature  of  Dr.  Anthon's  notes.16 

And  so  the  letter  continues  with  rebuttal  arguments  which  Hale 
would  incorporate  in  later  articles  continuing  the  sectional  war  and 
the  "Battle  of  the  Greek  Accents." 17  For  whatever  the  merits  and  con- 
clusions of  the  long-fought  Anthon  controversy,  Dr.  Palfrey  and  Bos- 
ton stood  squarely  behind  their  fledgling  champion  in  the  literary  lists, 
and  Edward  Hale  from  this  beginning  became  a  steady  and  prolific  con- 
tributor to  the  columns  of  the  North  American  Review. 

The  Anthon  controversy  was  but  one  small  eddy  in  the  intellectual 
ferment  which  characterized  Boston  in  the  i84o's.  The  city  of  93,000 
inhabitants  had  still  a  remarkably  homogeneous  population  within 
which  everybody  knew  everybody  else,  at  least  by  sight.  But  among 
this  native  population  were  representatives  of  all  sorts  of  radical  philo- 

16  E.  E.  H.  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Palfrey,  October  3,  1840,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

17  "A  Reply  to  the  Attack  on  Anthon's  Greek  Reader  in  the  NAR  for  July, 
1840,"  North  American  Review,  LI  (October,  1840),  492-500;  also  North  American 
Review,  LII  (January,  1841),  238-48. 
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sophic  and  sociologic  movements.  "In  Boston,"  wrote  Hale,  "by  a  sort 
of  natural  law,  the  prophets  of  new  beliefs  or  new  suspicions  made  ren- 
dezvous." There  were  radical  abolitionists  and  Fourier  socialists,  Tran- 
scendentalists  and  Swedenborgians,  and  the  saying  went  that  every  man 
you  met  in  Boston  had  "a  revolution  in  his  waistcoat  pocket."  It  was  the 
time  of  Brook  Farm,  of  the  first  Lowell  lectures,  of  Beethoven  sym- 
phonies at  the  Odeon,  of  Margaret  Fuller's  conversations  at  the  Old 
Corner  Bookstore,  where  the  Foreign  Circulating  Library  gave  an  ex- 
cuse and  an  impetus  to  the  informal  gathering  of  literary  Boston.  There, 
while  picking  up  the  last  issue  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  or  leaf- 
ing through  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu  or  some  other  Continental  volume, 
one  might  encounter  these  "prophets  of  new  beliefs"  and  some  of  the 
champions  of  the  old:  Bronson  Alcott  and  George  Ripley,  James  Free- 
man Clarke  and  Frederic  Hedge,  George  Bancroft  and  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  even  Andrews  Norton  upon  occasion  and  Waldo  Emerson, 
James  Lowell  and  William  Story,  Margaret  Fuller,  of  course,  and  the 
ladies  of  her  train.  All  made  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore  their  point  of 
rendezvous.18 

Edward  Hale  had  other  sources  of  literary  contacts.  The  Hale  home 
in  itself  was  an  intellectual  three-ring  circus.  The  center  spotlight  at 
this  time  was  occupied  by  Nathan  Jr.'s  companions,  the  five  literary 
young  men  and  their  five  equally  accomplished  sisters  known  simply 
as  "The  Club":  James  Lowell;  William  White  and  his  sister  Maria,  soon 
to  become  Mrs.  Lowell;  William  Wetmore  Story  and  his  sister  Mary; 
John  King  and  his  sisters  Augusta  and  Caroline;  and  Nathan  and  Sarah 
Hale.19  Nathan  was  studying  law  but  was  also  helping  on  the  Adver- 
tiser and  on  an  ambitious  periodical  known  as  the  Monthly  Chronicle 
of  Events,  Discoveries,  Improvements,  and  Opinions. 

In  the  right-hand  ring  of  the  Hale  family  circus  performed  the  politi- 
cal lions,  Webster,  Choate,  Judge  Story,  and  the  historical  writers  who 
were  part  of  Hale  Sr.'s  publishing  entourage.  In  the  left-hand  ring  were 
the  female  literary  trapeze  artists,  Mrs.  Hale  and  Lucretia,  swinging 
from  one  giddy  venture  to  the  next.  And  sometimes  as  end  man,  some- 
times as  prop  assistant,  Edward  Hale  managed  to  appear  in  each  spe- 
cialty act. 

With  brother  Nathan's  friends  he  was  a  prime  favorite  and  the  com- 
panion of  many  of  their  excursions.  As  "South  American  Editor"  he 
contributed  articles  to  the  Advertiser,  and  kept  a  steady  flow  of  ma- 


«  Works,  VI,  241-46. 

19  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  70-76. 
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terial  pouring  into  the  Monthly  Chronicle.  In  the  political  arena  he  still 
reported  an  occasional  State  House  debate,  Choate's  eulogy  on  General 
Harrison,  and  Webster's  great  Faneuil  Hall  speech  of  1842.20  For 
Edward  Everett,  now  in  England  as  United  States  minister,  Edward 
Hale  acted  as  business  manager,  political  observer,  and  literary  agent.21 
With  George  Bancroft,  whose  two  stepsons  were  pupils  in  the  Latin 
School,  he  became  intimate  enough  to  share  an  evening  constitutional 
about  the  Common,  imbibing  from  the  elder  historian  an  enthusiasm 
for  Gibbon  and  for  Schiller  and  some  ideas  on  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory.22 

Edward  was  by  nature  and  by  training  a  collaborator.  Mrs.  Hale  was 
at  this  time  furnishing  to  Robert  Carter  the  publisher  a  series  of  chil- 
dren's books,  and  Edward  contributed  his  "first  complete  literary  work" 
to  this  enterprise,  a  book  of  about  sixty  pages  of  pictures  and  letter- 
press, published  under  the  title  of  Jenny's  Journey.23  At  one  time  he  and 
his  mother  and  sister  Lucretia  were  all  engaged  in  translating  "Beau- 
mont's Ireland  from  the  French  at  50^  a  page."24  And  when  commer- 
cial commissions  failed,  they  could  always  fall  back  for  amusement  upon 
"The  Belle  of  Bellevue." 

Edward  had  also  his  own  personal  hobbyhorse,  the  daguerreotype, 
a  subject  in  which  he  had  been  interested  since  college  days.  His  Jour- 
nal for  1840  is  crammed  with  references  to  various  experiments  with 
bulbs  and  shutters.  At  one  time  he  had  "illustrated  .  .  .  the  applicability 
of  photogeny  to  map  printing";25  at  another  he  had  taken  a  self-por- 

20  Works,  VI,  215-16.  The  Monthly  Chronicle,  "intended  for  the  popular  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge,  and  an  authentic  record  of  facts  for  future  reference," 
was  published  in  Boston  under  the  editorship  of  Nathan  Hale  and  the  imprint  of 
S.  N.  Dickinson,  in  three  volumes,  through  the  years  1840-42,  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
publishing  enterprise  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

Its  range  is  indicated  by  the  prefatory  statement  of  the  editor,  Vol.  I  (April, 
1840),  p.  3:  "The  publication  now  announced,  is  designed  as  a  medium  between 
costly,  and  consequently  narrowly  disseminated,  works  and  the  transient  sheets  of 
the  daily  press,  for  diffusing  and  preserving  the  prominent  and  most  important 
articles  of  intelligence." 

To  this  organ  Edward  Everett  Hale  contributed  profusely.  However,  the  sepa- 
rate articles  in  each  issue  not  only  are  unsigned  but  are  often  obviously  the  work  of 
several  hands,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  just  which  portions  came  from  the 
pen  of  the  youngest  Hale.  In  his  own  bibliographical  list  ("Omnium  Gatherum,"  II, 
482-85,  Hale  Papers)  he  merely  indicates  his  contributions  to  the  Chronicle  as 
passimissimo. 

21  Letters  of  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1,  an  interesting  cor- 
respondence in  its  own  right. 

22  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  57-62. 

23  Journal  I,  November  4,  1839. 

24  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  July  2,  1840,  Hale  Papers,  Box  r. 

25  Journal  II,  March  31,  1840,  and  passim. 
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trait,  "the  first  likeness  of  a  human  being  thus  taken  in  Mass."  By  an 
oddly  prophetic  quirk  this  self-portrait  daguerreotype  was  posed  upon 
the  steps  of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  where  sixteen  years  later 
he  was  to  be  the  minister.26 

Edward  had  also  private  literary  ambitions,  often  lost  in  the  flood  of 
all  this  communal  activity.  His  Journal  in  January,  1840,  ruminates 
upon  the  possibility  of  competing  for  a  prize  of  $250  offered  for  five 
stories  set  in  different  periods  of  American  history;  but  nothing  much 
came  of  this  project.  Then  occurs  an  entry  of  more  definite  activity: 
"Meanwhile  I  have  on  the  stocks  a  review  of  Leverett's  Lexicon  which 
I  am  writing  for  Carter  &  Wilkins;  an  article  for  Blackwood,  which  I 
shall  send  out  as  a  literary  venture;  and  a  plan  of  offering  to  Weeks  & 
Jordan  a  piece  book,  to  be  compiled  out  of  the  pieces  my  boys  have 
spoken  under  my  selection  during  the  last  eighteen  months."27  The 
review  of  the  Lexicon  ended  up  in  the  North  American  Review,  while 
the  fate  of  the  Blackwood's  piece  can  be  traced  through  the  notation 
added  in  a  different  ink  to  this  entry:  "N.B.  The  Blackwood  article 
never  became  a  Blackwood  article — New-tailed  it  appeared — the  first 
no.  of  the  Boston  Miscellany — 'A  Tale  of  a  Salamander.'  "  Of  the  piece 
book  no  more  is  heard. 

It  seems  incredible  that  the  Latin  mastership  and  all  this  literary  and 
social  activity  would  have  left  time  for  the  pursuance  of  divinity  studies. 
Yet  Hale's  Journal  continues  conscientiously  to  list  his  readings  of 
theology  and  foreign  authors.  In  addition  to  his  modern  languages  and 
Greek  and  Latin  he  was  steadily  acquiring  Hebrew,  and  was  dabbling 
in  Egyptian  and  Sanskrit.  Of  Edward's  work  at  Hebrew  his  brother 
Nathan  wrote  their  mother:  "He  seems  at  last  to  have  got  hold  of  some- 
thing which  none  of  us  understand,  except  father  and  you.  What 
learned  discussion  you  three  will  have!  You  always  rather  beat  us  in 
Latin  and  I  think  you  will  him  in  theology;  and  whether  Charley  takes 
to  being  a  doctor  or  a  carpenter  (you  know  he  declares  a  penchant  for 
one  of  these  professions),  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  overreach  him  in 
discussions,  either  of  materia  medica  or  pine  shingles.  None  of  us  can 
pretend  to  apply  the  old  adage  and  'be  a  man  before  his  mother.'  "28 

A  single  day's  chronology  suggests  how  these  studies  were  sand- 
wiched in  between  other  duties  and  pleasures.  In  the  morning  "while 
keeping  boys,"  he  began  Niebuhr's  Roman  History  in  the  original — 

26  Works,  VI,  290. 

27  Journal  II  [February  5],  1841. 

28  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  November  23,  1838,  Hale  Papers, 
Box  16. 
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"difficult  but  will  persevere."  In  the  evening  he  read  the  whole  of  Locke 
"On  the  Understanding  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,"  good  but  not  of  the 
depth  expected;  Volume  II  of  a  French  novel,  Edonard,  chosen  simply 
because  of  the  coincidence  of  the  name;  parts  of  a  "Sketch  of  the  Po- 
litical Career  of  Earl  Durham,"  upon  which  he  had  stumbled  in  the 
course  of  his  teaching;  and  so  on  through  a  hodgepodge  of  voracious 
and  almost  undirected  reading.29 

The  same  page  which  carries  the  summary  of  his  literary  projects  ex- 
hibits concern  over  the  progress  of  his  theological  studies: 

I  was  struck  with  the  sight  of  my  book  list  of  last  September,  for  it  is  very 
little  reduced  now. 

Blackstone's  C. 
Ann.  Reg. 
Mad.  de  Stael 
Euripides  Alcestis 
Rhesus 


*    in  which  I  am  where  I  was 


Mackintosh's  Ethics 
Niebuhr's  Rom.  Hist. 
Menzel's  Germ.  Lit. 

Henry  Heine's  Germany,  the  ist  vol.  of  wh.  I  have  finished,  make  my  list 
now.  I  have  finished  De  la  Maistre  &  Dr.  Palfrey,  &  have  given  up  Tucker 
and  Coleridge  as  unprofitable. 

A  hundred  hours'  work  would  probably  finish  them  all  but  Niebuhr. 


This  evening  I  went  with  Rosamond  &  Ann  to  hear  the  Oratorio  of  David 
at  the  Handel  and  Haydn,  Braham  singing  therein. 

I  have  made  since  writing  the  above  a  calculation  @  the  time  which  results 
thus. 

hours 


Blackstone 

1700  pp.  at  40  an 

hour 

@  43 

Ann.  Reg. 

@ 

1750  pp.  at  50    " 

« 

35 

Menzel 

1000  pp.  at  50    " 

u 

20 

De  Stael 

1000  pp.  at  50    " 

ti 

20 

Heine 

300  pp.  at  30   " 

a 

10 

Euripides  say 

20 

Mackintosh 

160  pp.  at  40    " 

u 

4 

J52 

So  the  debt  is  funded.30 


Installment  payments  on  this  funded  debt  lagged  mightily.  For  Ed- 
ward had  social  obligations.  In  addition  to  the  Rosamond  and  Ann  of 


29  Journal  II,  March  23,  1840. 

30  Ibid.  [February  5],  1841. 
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this  particular  evening  there  were  others.  There  was  Caroline  Healy, 
who  had  borrowed  his  class  poem  and  returned  it  with  sixty  lines  of 
bad  verse  indited  in  admiration  of  its  author.  Although  she  was  from  a 
school  "of  the  deepest  kind  of  blue"  and  wrote  regularly  for  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner,  Edward  thought  her  verses  "ludicrous  beyond  expres- 
sion." He  copied  them  dutifully,  however,  and  lamented  somewhat 
coyly  that  he  felt  duty  bound  to  attempt  an  introduction.31  Caroline, 
Rosamond,  Ann,  and  a  host  of  others — Edward  saw  them  all  in  a  Bos- 
ton season  which  he  characterized  as  "very  gay,"  commenting  as  a 
blase  young  man  about  town  on  the  increased  "disposition  for  large  and 
showy  parties,"  on  the  musical  evenings,  and  the  "regeneration  of  the 
Assemblies."32  The  life  of  an  eligible  young  bachelor  in  any  age  seems 
much  the  same — as  Hale  phrased  it,  "Just  the  same  old  sixpence — an  im- 
position."33 

On  July  24,  1 84 1,  Hale  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of 
Boston  withdrawing  his  name  from  the  list  of  prospective  Latin  School 
ushers  for  the  ensuing  year.  His  explanations  for  this  move  were  varied. 
To  his  family  and  friends  he  indicated  the  need  for  more  time  for  his 
theological  studies,  but  years  later  he  admitted  he  resigned  because  he 
found  himself  dreaming  of  his  teaching  duties  at  night,  and  though  will- 
ing to  give  the  city  of  Boston  his  days,  refused  to  give  it  also  his  nights.34 
For  academic  routine,  whether  as  master  or  pupil,  he  was  congenitally 
unfitted. 

Freedom  from  the  classroom  brought  his  typical  reaction,  the  urge  to 
travel.  This  time  his  wanderlust  had  the  color  of  an  official  excuse  be- 
cause his  friend  Channing  had  secured  him  the  post  of  junior  assistant 
in  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Hampshire.  The  route  which  Hale 
took  to  meet  his  employers  was  again  typical  in  its  circuitousness. 
Travel  was  always  for  him  a  series  of  delightful  detours.  This  time  he 
went  to  Portland,  Maine,  to  meet  with  Samuel  Longfellow,  and  the 
two  then  backtracked  to  Lancaster,  New  Hampshire,  to  join  Channing 
and  the  other  members  of  the  expedition.  From  then  on,  his  path  criss- 
crossed the  country,  and  his  weekly  letters  home  were  postmarked  suc- 
cessively Enfield,  Montreal,  Haverhill,  and  Greenfield.  "My  duties,"  he 
reported,  "did  not  carry  me  much  farther  than  catching  trout,  carrying 
a  hammer,  and  occasionally  using  it  where  I  was  bidden."  The  trip 
ended  in  a  final  burst  of  athletic  achievement  as  the  young  men  con- 

31  Ibid.,  February  9,  1840. 

32  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  January  1,  1841,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

33  Journal  I,  December  14,  1839. 

34  E.  E.  H.  to  Mayor  of  Boston,  July  24,  1841,  Hale  Papers,  Box  r;  to  the  Rev. 
A.  R.  Pope  [1843],  Box  19,  Folder  2;  Works,  VI,  214. 
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quered  Mount  Washington  in  the  midst  of  September  thundershowers. 
The  autumn  glory  of  the  forests  so  bewitched  Hale  that  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  if  there  ever  came  a  summer  vacation  when  he  did 
not  want  to  go  to  New  Hampshire  he  would  know  that  he  was  physi- 
cally out  of  order  and  should  go  for  the  benefits  of  outdoor  life.35 

This  year,  at  least,  the  mountain  air  seems  to  have  worked  its  cure, 
for  Hale  returned  to  Boston  with  a  renewed  interest  in  both  public  and 
private  affairs.  To  Uncle  Everett  in  London  he  reported  that  the  Hud- 
son and  Berkshire  Railroad  gave  a  complete  line  from  North  River  into 
Boston;  that  a  ball  had  been  given  the  night  before  Thanksgiving  for 
the  Prince  de  Joinville;  and  that  Mr.  Webster's  decision  to  stay  in  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  cabinet  was  approved,  on  the  whole,  by  New  England.36 

Hale  was  seriously  determined  that  autumn  to  make  progress  in  his 
studies.  To  discipline  himself,  he  carefully  wrote  up  orders  for  each 
day,  a  formidable  list  of  academic  chores.  At  the  end  of  each  day  he 
checked  off  those  completed.  Thus  his  Journal  alternates  grimly  be- 
tween the  headings  "Plan  for  a  Day"  and  "Execution  of  a  Day,"  with 
execution  not  always  equaling  conception.  For  there  were  interruptions. 
In  the  midst  of  theology  he  must  break  off  to  visit  an  exhibition  of  an- 
cient armor  with  Lucretia.  Rosamond  must  be  "seen  home"  from  a  tea. 
There  was  a  note  to  write  to  Longfellow,  and  there  were  members  of 
the  Class  of  '39  to  entertain.  And  the  serious  young  ministerial  student 
was  not  beyond  dawdling  away  an  hour  over  the  new  issue  of  Godey's 
Lady^s  Book,  or  composing  for  his  two  younger  brothers  a  sequel  to  the 
adventures  of  the  Swiss  Family  Robinson.37 

A  more  serious  distraction  presented  itself  that  autumn  in  the  excite- 
ment attendant  upon  the  launching  of  a  new  magazine  with  Nathan  Jr. 
as  its  editor.  The  Boston  Miscellany  of  Literature  and  Fashion,  published 
by  the  firm  of  Bradbury,  Soden  and  Company,  put  out  its  first  issue, 
that  of  January,  1842,  in  November,  1841.  As  the  name  indicated,  the 
magazine  was  a  combination  of  belles  lettres  with  lighter  love  stories, 
fashion  plates,  and  sheet  music,  this  last  item  slanted  to  increase  circula- 
tion among  the  less  literate  population.  When  it  was  announced  that  a 
thousand  copies  had  been  sold  in  Lowell,  presumably  to  the  factory 

35  Miscellaneous  letters,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1;  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  28,  33-34; 
"Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  New  England  Magazine,  I,  N.S.  (November,  1889),  337. 

36  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  September  22,  December  31,  1841,  Hale  Papers, 
Box  1. 

37  Journal  II,  October  18,  1841,  fT.  "The  Swiss  Family  Robinson;  or,  Adventures 
of  a  father  and  mother  and  four  sons  on  a  Desert  Island,  Part  Second.  .  .  .  Dedicated 
to  Alexander  and  Charles  Hale  by  the  Author."  This  opus,  written  in  a  ruled,  bound 
book  and  dated  November,  1 841,  is  among  the  Hale  Papers. 
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girls,  there  was  great  glee  in  the  counting  room,  though  perhaps  the  cir- 
culation figures  were  kept  secret  from  the  Boston  critics. 

Hybrid  in  content,  the  magazine  was  handsome  in  appearance,  using 
expensive  steel  engravings  for  its  illustrations;  the  literary  contributions 
were  of  real  distinction.  Its  first  number  was  practically  assembled  in 
the  parlor  at  Franklin  Street  from  contributions  of  the  habitues.  It  con- 
tained two  poems  by  Lowell,  one  by  William  W.  Story,  two  transla- 
tions by  Mrs.  Hale,  an  article  by  Edward  Everett,  and  a  story  by  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  "The  Tale  of  a  Salamander."38 

Edward  Hale's  first  printed  piece  of  fiction  is  a  workmanlike  job  of 
suspense-creation  in  an  outre  story  modeled  after  Poe's  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque.  However,  the  unrepeatable  horrors  attendant 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  mythical  salamander  fall  a  bit  flat  as  denoue- 
ment, in  contrast  to  the  peak  to  which  the  suspense  is  built.  Perhaps  be- 
cause of  this  defect  the  story  was  reprinted  by  Hale  only  once.  "Love 
by  the  Way,"  which  he  contributed  to  a  later  issue,  is  light  froth  of  a 
stagecoach  romance,  climaxing  in  the  revelation  that  the  lady  in  the 
triangle  is  a  deaf-mute. 

In  the  third  of  his  contributions,  "The  South  American  Editor,"  Hale 
strikes  the  vein  which  he  was  later  to  exploit  most  successfully,  the  ex- 
aggerated or  fantastic  situation  depicted  in  terms  of  absolute  realism.  In 
this  early  tale,  he  writes  a  high-spirited  burlesque  of  his  own  experi- 
ences in  handling  foreign  news  for  the  Advertiser.  George  Hackmatack, 
the  South  American  editor,  wins  fortune  and  fair  lady  by  virtue  of  his 
inside  knowledge  of  Latin-American  politics,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
explanatory  footnotes  involving  the  correspondence  of  hypothetical 
cabinet  members.  The  story  was  something  of  a  favorite  of  its  author's, 
being  included  in  his  first  published  collection  of  short  stories,  while  the 
characters  of  Hackmatack  and  his  wife  persist  through  half  a  century 
of  Hale's  fictional  sketches. 

It  is  in  a  book  review,  however,  in  analysis  and  appreciation  of  an- 
other author,  that  Edward  Hale  most  clearly  shows  the  developing  of 
his  own  peculiar  philosophy  of  fiction.  Of  The  Apocryphal  Napoleon, 
a  novel  by  Louis  A.  Geoffrey,  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  Corsi- 
can  had  not  perished  on  Elba,  the  young  reviewer  writes:  "It  is  a  history 
hanging  on  a  single  'if.'  "  Of  the  novel's  boldly  fabricated  subject  he 
says:  "This  very  fact  gives  it  a  life,  a  plausibility,  which  many  [true 
histories]  do  not  have,  so  that .  .  .  one  forms  a  much  clearer  conception 
of  the  events  described,  than  in  reading  of  those  which  have  had  a  more 

38  Frank  L.  Mott,  A  History  of  American  Magazines,  1741-1850  (New  York, 
1930),  I,  718-20. 
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real  existence."  A  literary  credo  well  befitting  the  future  author  of  The 
Man  Without  a  Country  P 

As  editor  of  the  new  magazine,  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  was  among  the  lit- 
erary figures  who  participated  in  the  enthusiastic  reception  of  Charles 
Dickens  on  his  first  American  visit.  With  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  William 
W.  Story,  and  Dr.  Holmes,  Nathan  served  on  the  arrangements  com- 
mittee for  the  famous  dinner  at  Papanti's,  where  Dickens  first  brought 
up  the  almost  taboo  subject  of  international  copyright.  It  is  likely  that 
Edward  Hale  was  among  the  younger  men  sitting  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  tables  to  whom  the  Chair  sent  frequent  messages,  as  the  banquet 
progressed  from  course  to  course  and  from  speech  to  speech,  begging 
that  if  possible  the  young  gentlemen  moderate  the  rapture  of  their 
applause.  "Was  there  ever,"  asked  James  T.  Field  as  the  honor  guest 
finally  left  the  hall  long  after  midnight,  "such  a  night  before  in  our  staid 
city?"40 

Lowell,  the  two  Everetts,  William  W.  Story,  and  Nathan  Hale  all 
continued  as  regular  contributors  to  the  Boston  Miscellany ,  while  high 
rates  of  payment  and  personal  friendship  brought  other  distinguished, 
and  to-be-distinguished  writers  into  its  pages:  Elizabeth  Barrett  Brown- 
ing, William  E.  Channing,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  N.  P.  Willis,  among  others.  There  is  an 
apocryphal  story  to  the  effect  that  Mrs.  Stowe,  then  completely  un- 
known, at  one  time  spurned  the  advances  of  the  new  Miscellany,  de- 
spite its  offer  of  a  rate  treble  her  accustomed  receipts,  because  she  was 
shocked  by  a  decollete  figure  in  one  of  Nathan's  fashion  plates.  The 
story  is  entirely  in  character  for  the  strait-laced  Puritan  who  would  pen 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  and  The  Minister's  Wooing.  In  June  of  1842  the 
magazine  merged  with  the  young  New  York  literary  magazine  Arc- 
turns,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  Nathan  Hale  resigned  the  editorship 
in  favor  of  Henry  Tuckerman.  But  even  the  combined  personnel  of  the 
two  magazines  were  unable  to  keep  the  venture  financially  afloat.  After 
two  issues  in  1843  it  became  another  headstone  in  "the  graveyard  of 
Boston  misadventures  in  magazinedom." 41 

39  "The  Tale  of  a  Salamander,"  Boston  Miscellany,  I  (January,  1842),  25-31,  re- 
printed in  His  Level  Best  (1873);  "Love  by  the  Way,"  Boston  Miscellany,  I  (March, 
1842),  97-104;  "The  South  American  Editor,"  ibid.,  I  (June,  1842),  268-73,  reprinted 
in  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps  (1869);  review  of  Geoffrey's  The  Apocryphal  Napoleon, 
Boston  Miscellany,  I  (May,  1842),  231-36.  For  further  reference  to  the  Hackmatacks 
see  Chapters  8-10. 

40  Edgar  Johnson,  Charles  Dickens  (New  York,  1952),  I,  374-77. 

41  Mott,  American  Magazines,  I,  510,  712,  718-20;  Preface  to  "The  South  Ameri- 
can Editor,"  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  78-79. 
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Meanwhile  Edward  was  plugging  away  at  his  books,  at  the  postgrad- 
uate studies  which  earlier  that  year  he  had  welcomed  so  heartily:  "Then, 
hey!  for  something  worth  doing — Greek  philosophy  and  so  for  five  cen- 
turies before  and  after  it,  to  include  Greek  accents  that  one  may  do  it 
accurately  and  all  Greek  (and  Latin  in  order)  literature  that  one  may 
do  it  well.  And,  too,  if  I  should  live  to  be  more  than  283  years  old,  He- 
brew, Arabic,  &c.  &c."42  But  this  ambitious  program  had  palled,  degen- 
erating into  a  deadly  grind  too  heavily  laden  with  eschatology,  homi- 
letics,  ethics,  and  Christian  theology.  Yet  both  psychological  and  finan- 
cial pressures  kept  him  at  the  task. 

He  was  earning  small  amounts  by  sporadic  employments:  by  report- 
ing during  legislative  sessions,  by  substituting  at  the  Latin  School,  by 
the  small  commissions  earned  on  Uncle  Everett's  business,  of  which  he 
wrote,  "Having  no  fixed  employment  ...  I  enjoy  the  monthly  sight  it 
gives  me  of  the  inside  of  a  banking  house."  Even  if  he  received  the  Bos- 
ton Miscellany's  regular  rate  of  approximately  seven  dollars  the  page, 
his  literary  efforts  would  have  been  comparatively  unremunerative. 
Edward  must  have  felt  the  need  of  a  more  stable  income,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  family  exchequer  was  so  low  that  the  Hale  men 
must  borrow  this  year  on  notes  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  thrifty 
Abel  Fullum.43 

Moreover,  there  was  the  spur  of  seeing  his  more  orthodox  classmates 
fully  launched  in  their  careers.  Edward  went  that  July  to  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Divinity  School  and  wrote  to  his  sister 
Lucretia: 

Dear  Crepy, 

I  have  been  my  dear  to  see  what  I  might  myself  have  been,  and  went  will- 
ingly, despite  the  heat  and  discomfort,  in  the  same  way  that  people  look 
with  interest  on  their  foster-brothers,  thinking  that  possibly  they  may  be 
themselves  (confound  the  language: — credentes  eos  facile  se  monstrandos 
esse, — That  is  what  I  mean,  [if  that  means  anything] ) ;  videlicet,  that  is  to 
say  I  have  been  to  the  visitation  of  the  Divinity  School,  where  graduated  to- 
day what  would  have  been  my  class  if  I  had  been  trained  in  that  soi-disant 
school  of  the  prophets.44 

On  the  flyleaf  of  his  hymnbook  Edward  scribbled  an  estimate  of  one  of 
his  classmates: 


42  Journal  II  [March],  1842. 

43  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  April  2,  30,  1842,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1;  Journal  II, 
September  1,  1842. 

44  E.  E.  H.  to  Lucretia  Hale,  July  15,  1842,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 
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Paul,  ere  he  preached,  in  lonely  deserts  strayed; 
Far  from  his  race  for  three  long  years  he  stayed, 
If  knowing  nothing  of  mankind  were  all, 
Our  new-fledged  preacher  were  a  second  Paul.45 

However  contemptuous  he  might  be  of  the  Divinity  School  graduates, 
circumstances  and  public  opinion,  in  spite  of  his  inner  hesitations,  were 
forcing  him  relentlessly  along  the  same  path.  At  a  formal  dinner  an  an- 
cient gentleman  accosted  the  somewhat  self-conscious  Edward  who  oc- 
cupied the  place  across  the  table:  "Mr.  Hale,  your  grandfather,  Oliver 
Everett,  was  born  in  1752,  graduated  in  1772,  took  charge  of  the  New 
South  Church  in  1782,  left  that  Church  in  1792,  died  in  1802;  you  were 
born  in  1822,  and  will  take  your  second  degree  in  1842."  Thus  far  Ed- 
ward could  oblige  the  old  gentleman,  who  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  John 
Pierce,  self-styled  "Catalogarius  of  Harvard  College."46  For  by  the 
mere  formality  of  delivering  a  Master's  oration  on  "Our  Influence  on 
the  Future,"  Hale  became  the  possessor  of  a  Master's  degree.  But  as  to 
the  implications  for  1852,  1862,  or  1872,  he  was  not  so  certain  of  oblig- 
ing. 

Another  venerable  gentleman,  the  Unitarian  minister  in  Saco,  Maine, 
where  Hale  was  visiting  a  little  later,  tried  to  push  the  issue  harder. 
Obviously  assuming  that  Hale  had  graduated  with  the  Divinity  Class  of 
1842,  he  suggested  that  the  young  man  supply  for  him  in  the  pulpit  the 
following  Sunday.  Edward  bemoaned  the  occurrence  to  his  Journal: 
"My  working  hours  begin  to  come  upon  me — I,  of  course,  declined — 
did  not  have  a  sermon  with  me  because  I  had  never  written  one."  47 

Nor  did  other  of  Edward's  experiences  in  Maine  predispose  him  to- 
wards the  writing  of  sermons.  On  the  same  day  as  his  first  offer  of  a 
supply  pulpit,  he  wrote  to  his  mother  a  description  of  a  river  baptism 
of  the  "Millerite  Methodists,"  "  'immersion'  as  the  Puritans  would  say, 
'dip'  as  the  uninitiated  say."  The  minister,  with  his  silk  gown  loaded 
with  lead  to  keep  it  from  billowing  up  on  the  waters,  and  his  excited 
charges,  all  impressed  Edward  as  "without  exception  the  most  abomi- 
nable sight  I  ever  saw,  it  is  so  perfectly  ludicrous  and  absurd."48 

Despite  such  obvious  reluctance  to  assume  his  own  ministerial  robes, 
Edward  yielded  to  the  inevitable  the  next  week  and  addressed  a  diffident 
letter  to  Dean  Lothrop  of  Harvard.  The  rough  draft  which  survives  is 

45  Works,  X,  109. 

46  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  250-51. 

47  Journal  II,  September  5,  1842. 

48  E.  E.  H.  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  September  5,  1842,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 
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so  interlined  by  his  agonies  of  composition  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  but 
it  clearly  contains  an  apologetic  summary  of  his  theological  studies — 
"a  more  alarming  deficiency  of  preparation  even  than  I  had  permitted 
myself  to  be  fully  conscious  of" — and  makes  application  for  a  license 
"to  begin  professional  duty  some  such  way  as  that  of  which  we  have 
spoken  which  shall  not  throw  upon  me  at  once  full  responsibility."  49 

Six  months  before  he  attained  voting  age,  on  October  24,  1842,  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  preached  a  trial  sermon  before  the  Boston  Associa- 
tion of  Unitarian  Ministers,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  by  that  body. 
Edward  Everett  wrote  his  sister  in  congratulation.  "I  rejoice  to  hear  of 
Edward's  successful  debut  of  which  I  hear  from  various  quarters.  It  is 
certainly  not  more  than  I  expected  but  the  first  entrance  on  an  arduous 
profession  is  always  matter  of  anxiety.  The  worst  of  that  which  he  has 
chosen  is  that  there  are  no  degrees  in  entering  upon  its  labors  and  its 
cares:  There  is  however  a  great  degree  of  indulgence  shewn  to  well 
conducted  young  men.  I  hope  Edward  will  keep  out  of  transcenden- 
talism."50 

49  E.  E.  H.  to  Dean  Lothrop,  September  11,  1842,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

50  E.  E.  H.  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope  [1843],  Hale  Papers,  Box  19,  Folder  2;  Ed- 
ward Everett  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  January  2,  1843,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 
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Wanderjahre 


The  action  of  the  Unitarian  Ministers'  Association  at  once  removed 
any  technical  obstacle  to  Edward  Hale's  entrance  into  the  Chris- 
tian ministry.  It  could  not  remove  the  mental  blocks  inherent  in  his 
own  immaturity  and  his  own  indecision.  Three  and  a  half  years  would 
elapse  before  he  would  make  the  more  definite  commitment  of  accept- 
ing ordination  as  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts.  They  were  years  of  false  starts  and  vacillations,  a  period 
when  the  sequence  of  action  and  expression  shows  little  surface  co- 
herence, yet  shapes  itself  ultimately  into  the  pattern  of  youth  in  the 
throes  of  vocational  uncertainty. 

Hale's  long  novitiate  was  clearly  self-imposed,  for  almost  immediately 
he  was  in  demand  as  a  supply  preacher,  and  in  the  course  of  time  was 
invited  to  take  permanent  pastoral  residence  with  several  substantial 
congregations,  in  Montreal,  in  several  New  England  towns — Newark, 
Watertown,  Milton — and  even  in  Washington,  D.C.  His  answer  in  one 
form  or  another,  laboriously  phrased  to  meet  the  variations  of  each 
specific  situation,  was  always  in  substance  the  same,  "I  am  not  yet 
ready." 

What  this  unreadiness,  this  sense  of  reluctance,  implied  has  been  a 
matter  for  speculation  by  biographers,  by  men  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately in  later  years,  and  even  by  his  own  son.1  In  view  of  the  dual 
aspects  of  his  long  career  as  prominent  churchman  and  as  popular  writer, 
the  interest  in  his  early  vacillations  is  understandable.  Had  he  not  turned 
to  the  Church,  would  his  writing,  freed  from  didactic  compulsions, 
have  earned  him  a  larger  place  in  the  history  of  letters?  Or,  had  he 
pursued  a  more  conventional  ecclesiastical  career,  eschewing  literary 
pretensions,  would  his  ministry  have  been  more — or  less — effective? 
Such  speculations  are  inevitable  in  a  biographical  study,  and  their  con- 
sideration focuses  attention  sharply  upon  these  years  of  youthful  inde- 
cision. 

1  Life  and  Letters,  I,  Chapters  5-6  and  passim. 
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Looking  backward,  Hale's  own  expressions  are  unequivocal  as  to  his 
satisfaction  with  "the  profession  which  I  believe  my  dear  mother  chose 
for  me  on  the  day  I  was  born,  and  which  I  thank  God  always  that  she 
chose  for  me."2  Yet  this  is  testimony  half  a  century  after  the  event,  the 
comfortable  elision  of  a  septuagenarian  who  had  perhaps  quite  honestly 
forgotten  the  agonizing  doubts  of  adolescence.  Certainly  the  sweeping 
"always"  of  the  old  man's  statement  takes  no  account  of  the  introspec- 
tive debates  reflected  in  the  Journals  and  the  correspondence  of  the 
youth. 

In  the  month  following  his  acceptance  by  the  Boston  Ministers'  As- 
sociation, Edward  had  made  his  professional  debut  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  had  preached  somewhat  unexpectedly  in  New  York,  and  from 
the  pulpit  of  his  friend  A.  R.  Pope.  Of  these  experiments  he  wrote 
rather  plaintively  to  his  Uncle  Edward,  to  whom  now  more  than  any 
other  he  looked  for  professional  advice:  "I  wish  I  could  think  it  were 
only  the  premier  pas  qui  coute,  for  the  premier,  as  I  have  had  it,  acci- 
dentally, going  from  place  to  place  with  every  new  Sunday  is  disagree- 
able, not  to  say  useless  enough.  One  must  lose  a  few  pawns  in  beginning, 
however; — but  I  do  not  quite  know  yet  how  I  shall  open  my  game."3 

"Opening  the  game"  for  Hale  evidently  connoted  the  precarious  gam- 
bit of  appearing  in  a  Boston  pulpit  before  family  and  friends  and  the 
critical  audience  of  Harvard's  professional  theologians.  The  next  Janu- 
ary he  seems  to  have  made  the  venture,  preaching  at  King's  Chapel.  An 
intimate  friend,  Margaret  Harding,  who  had  lived  with  the  Hales  dur- 
ing Edward's  college  years,  reported  the  occasion:  "Today  being  Sun- 
day, we  started  in  procession  for  Church.  Edward  Hale,  we  knew  was 
to  preach  and  we  all  felt  a  great  curiosity  to  hear  him.  I  was  afraid  that 
when  he  arose  in  the  pulpit  I  might  feel  inclined  to  laugh,  but  he  looked 
solemn  enough  and  grave  enough  to  have  inspired  anyone  with  awe. 
He  has  a  splendid  voice,  very  deep  and  rich,  and  when  he  let  it  out, 
filled  the  whole  Church.  His  prayers  were  very  good  indeed.  They 
were  the  best  part  of  the  service.  His  morning's  sermon  was  very  good 
indeed,  very  clear  and  perfectly  unornamented,  but  he  did  not  express 
himself  enough,  he  left  himself  open  to  attack  by  those  who  chose  to 
misunderstand  him."  Outside  opinion,  according  to  Margaret,  ranged 
from  the  comment  that  Hale  had  "a  splendid  voice  and  that  is  all"  to 
the  verdict  of  "a  great  deal  of  talent,  though  no  genius."4 

2  "The  People  in  Church  and  State,"  New  England  Magazine,  VI,  N.S.  (June, 
1892),  542. 

3E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  November  15,  1842,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 
4  Margaret  Harding  White  Journal,  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  I,  150-51. 
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Edward's  performance — it  was  the  tenth  or  twelfth  sermon  of  a  young 
man  of  twenty — did  not  impress  the  church  elders  to  the  extent  of 
sending  out  for  him  an  imperative  call,  despite  the  loyally  confident 
expectations  of  the  Hale  family.  And  by  the  end  of  the  month  Edward 
was  writing  again  to  his  mentor  in  England,  Edward  Everett,  in  tones 
of  despondency,  though  without  specific  mention  of  the  King's  Chapel 
disappointment. 

I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you  for  the  kind  wishes  you  express  as  to  my  pro- 
fessional life.  At  some  times  I  feel  greatly  discouraged  about  it,  looking  at  the 
divided  and  I  believe  the  quarrelsome  feeling  among  all  parties  on  religious 
points, — and  at  my  own  inability  to  come  up  to  what  I  wish  to  do.  At  the 
same  time  I  am  more  and  more  satisfied  as  to  the  immense  effect  which  may 
be  produced  by  the  clergy,  if  they  act  in  the  proper  way.  I  am  also,  however, 
every  day  more  and  more  satisfied  that  I  embarked  on  the  profession  too 
young,  and  regret  more  and  more  that  I  persuaded  myself  to  enter  in  its  prac- 
tice when  I  did: — for  I  feel  younger  and  younger,  less  and  less  experienced 
every  day  that  I  preach.  I  suppose  I  may  live  through  all  this.  There  would  be 
something  almost  ridiculous  in  a  man's  entering  at  any  time  with  much  con- 
fidence on  a  profession  for  which  nobody  was  ever  fully  prepared.  I  am  at 
present  supplying  the  pulpit  at  Watertown  for  a  few  Sundays: — the  Church 
which  Dr.  Francis  has  left  the  College,  but  for  the  future  my  plans  are  not  at 
all  definite.  A  scheme,  which  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  of  an  excursion  to 
some  of  our  young  societies  in  the  west,  quite  fell  through.5 

In  the  six  months  following,  Edward  continued  to  preach  in  various 
pulpits.  During  March,  April,  and  May  he  resided  at  the  home  of  the 
Lymans  in  Northampton,  apparently  preaching  alternately  in  the  North- 
ampton church  and  in  small  towns  in  the  vicinity.  The  Lyman  family 
were  people  of  culture,  and  the  time  passed  most  pleasantly  for  Edward, 
much  of  it  in  the  company  of  Miss  Susie  Lyman,  a  daughter  of  the 
house.  His  Journal  records  one  walk  with  the  young  lady  "through  the 
Lane  overlooking  Paradise,  over  Round  Hill  to  the  view  of  the  town," 
and  the  twenty-year-old  minister  adds  to  this  account  the  perhaps  re- 
vealing notation:  "Some  slight  feeling  of  spring  in  the  air."6  The  North- 
ampton pastorate  was  only  another  supply  position,  one  of  a  succession 
of  temporary  engagements. 

During  the  first  half  of  1843,  Edward  refused  offers  to  settle  in  Mont- 
real, Canada,  and  in  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  advising  the  first  con- 
gregation to  find  "a  gentleman  of  some  clerical  experience"  who  would 
be  more  useful  to  them  than  "a  green  hand"  like  himself,  and  excusing 

5  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  January  31,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

6  Journal  II,  March  5,  1843. 
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himself  to  the  second  on  the  grounds  of  his  youth  and  his  need  for 
more  study.7 

His  mother  had  gently  urged  him  towards  acceptance:  "You  will 
preach,  I  suppose,  somewhere.  ...  A  settlement  in  a  pleasant  country 
parish  is  not  a  bad  beginning,  [but]  your  own  good  judgment  will  de- 
cide."8 Yet  Edward  replied  to  the  family,  almost  in  panic  at  the  pros- 
pect of  assuming  the  Watertown  charge:  "1  feel  quite  confident  that  I  am 
in  the  right  however,  I  only  put  myself  in  the  position  in  which  I 
should  have  been,  had  I  done  what  I  should  have  done,  &  never  preached 
till  next  October."  He  proposed,  moreover,  an  immediate  retirement 
from  the  field  and  announced  his  intention  of  accepting  no  summer 
engagements,  "as  I  have  plenty  to  do  to  occupy  my  time  to  the  full 
without  the  care  &  wear  of  constantly  recurring  Sundays."  After  ac- 
cepting a  permanent  pastorate  "I  should  have  no  time  to  read — no 
time  indeed  for  anything."9 

Whatever  of  waning  enthusiasm  his  parents  read  into  this  tactical 
retreat,  they  remained  patient  and  sympathetic  towards  their  son's  fum- 
blings.  Nathan  Jr.  wrote  Edward  with  the  jocular  understanding  of  one 
of  his  own  generation,  pointing  to  the  parallel  confusions  of  James 
Russell  Lowell:  "I  have  recommended  to  J.  R.  L.  (who  throws  up  the 
'Pioneer'  and  his  profession  [the  law]  at  the  same  time)  to  leave  up  his 
signs,  erasing  the  three  last  letters  so  that  they  may  state  that  'J.  R. 
Lowell's  off.'  "10 

Edward  Hale,  for  another,  was  "off"  for  what  would  prove  a  long 
interlude  in  his  ministry.  Although  he  wrote  to  Uncle  Edward  promis- 
ing to  use  "this  last  vacation  I  shall  ever  have"  for  "more  regular  study 
than  I  very  well  can  when  engaged  weekly  with  pulpit  services,"  his 
Journal  for  the  summer  records  an  extended  excursion  with  his  younger 
brothers,  Alexander  and  Charles,  and  various  other  junkets,  while  it  is 
only  mildly  interspersed  with  admonitions  to  himself  to  "write  more 
sermons." 

The  same  letter  to  Edward  Everett  closes  with  the  statement:  "I  am 
growing  more  and  more  in  love  with  my  profession,  and  see  less  and 
less  of  its  crosses  and  vexations."11  And  Edward's  book  list  for  the  year 
1843  continues  to  carry  its  quota  of  theological  readings,  Augustine's 
Confessions  and  Law's  Spirit  of  Prayer.  But  these  are  heavily  counter- 

7  Rough  draft  to  Committee  in  Montreal,  January  17,  1843;  rough  draft  to  Mr. 
Bigelow,  Watertown,  April  14,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

8  Sarah  Everett  Hale  to  E.  E.  H.,  April  13,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  19, 
9E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  April  14,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 

10  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  to  E.  E.  H.,  March  31,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  19. 

11  E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Everett,  May  16,  1843,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 
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balanced  by  the  classical  readings,  Cicero,  Vergil,  Tacitus,  and  Euripi- 
des, and  the  literary  items,  Romilly's  Memoirs,  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu's  Letters,  Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Literature, 
and  Borrow's  Zincali,  while  certain  of  the  titles  might  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  either  a  ministerial  candidate  or  a  literary  aspirant,  Gliddon  on 
Egyptian  Hierology,  a  three-volume  history  of  the  Reformation,  and 
Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain.12  He  seems  to  have  been  following  his  uncle's 
advice  to  "keep  away  from  transcendentalism  if  Emerson's  Essays  were 
a  sample"13  of  that  heterodoxy,  for  none  of  Emerson's  writings  are  in- 
cluded in  this  list. 

Edward's  readings,  his  correspondence,  his  activities  throughout  this 
period,  all  show  the  same  ambivalent  attitude  towards  his  future  career. 
To  evaluate  the  factors  which  induced  this  confusion  is  to  risk  judg- 
ment on  a  matter  of  psychological  complexity;  yet  some  interpretation 
must  be  given. 

Of  course,  such  introspections,  such  alternate  optimisms  and  despairs, 
are  commonplace  to  the  maturing  process  in  all  young  people.  And  they 
may  be  of  particular  intensity  in  earnest  young  men  contemplating  the 
ministry.  "It  is  a  profession,"  as  Hale  wrote  at  this  time  to  his  friend 
A.  R.  Pope,  "for  which  no  man  was  ever  fitted";14  and  genuine  hu- 
mility and  self-doubt  inevitably  arise  at  the  prospect  of  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  spiritual  leadership.  Moreover,  the  average  candidate 
for  ordination  is  particularly  susceptible  to  philosophic  turmoil,  to  con- 
flicts between  faith  and  reason,  in  the  course  of  what  the  profession 
euphemistically  terms  "intellectual  difficulties." 

Hale's  debates  and  hesitancies  might  be  charged  off  as  just  one  more 
instance  of  this  normal  progression.  But  this  obvious  explanation  is  too 
superficial.  One  fact  invalidates  the  hypothesis,  marking  Hale's  case  as 
a  deviation  from  the  norm:  boy  or  man,  Edward  Everett  Hale  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  "intellectual  difficulties."  Indeed,  his  reluctance 
to  enter  the  ministry  seems  to  have  stemmed  not  from  a  lack  of,  but 
from  an  overabundance  of,  faith  in  the  Christian  interpretation. 

To  many  a  twentieth-century  intellectual  the  statement  that  his 
counterpart  some  few  generations  back  found  no  serious  difficulties  in 
accepting  the  premises  of  Christianity  may  seem  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Yet  the  evidence  seems  to  be  incontrovertible.  Hale's  Journals, 
his  most  intimate  letters,  show  not  the  slightest  wavering  from  his  child- 

12  Journal  II,  1 842-43  Book  List. 

13  Edward  Everett  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  January  2,  1843,  in  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

14  E.  E.  H.  to  the  Rev.  A.  R.  Pope  [1843],  Hale  Papers,  Box  1. 
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hood  faith.  Behind  his  sneers  at  the  "Divinity  drawl"  lay  a  more  seri- 
ous complaint,  an  utter  contempt  for  all  theology.  Nor  did  Locke  or 
Hume  inspire  him  to  any  enthusiasm.  As  he  dragged  his  way  through 
Harvard's  required  readings  in  theology  and  metaphysics,  he  was  un- 
utterably bored  by  the  whole  proceeding.  Both  studies  seemed  to  him 
completely  irrelevant,  as  futile  as  medieval  arguments  on  how  many 
angels  could  dance  upon  a  needle's  point. 

In  the  light  of  this  contemporary  corroboration,  it  is  proper  to  ac- 
cept at  face  value  his  own  analysis,  given  in  later  years,  of  his  spiritual 
equanimity  during  this  early  period: 

I  observe,  with  profound  regret,  the  religious  struggles  which  come  into 
many  biographies,  as  if  almost  essential  to  the  formation  of  the  hero.  I  ought 
to  speak  of  these,  to  say  that  any  man  has  an  advantage,  not  to  be  estimated, 
who  is  born,  as  I  was,  into  a  family  where  the  religion  is  simple  and  rational; 
who  is  trained  in  the  theory  of  such  a  religion,  so  that  he  never  knows,  for  an 
hour,  what  these  religious  or  irreligious  struggles  are.  I  always  knew  God 
loved  me,  and  I  was  always  grateful  to  him  for  the  world  he  placed  me  in.  I 
always  liked  to  tell  him  so,  and  was  always  glad  to  receive  his  suggestions  to 
me.  ...  I  can  remember  perfectly  that  when  I  was  coming  to  manhood,  the 
half -philosophical  novels  of  the  time  had  a  deal  to  say  about  the  young  men 
and  maidens  who  were  facing  the  "problem  of  life."  I  had  no  idea  whatever 
what  the  problem  of  life  was.  To  live  with  all  my  might  seemed  to  me  easy; 
to  learn  where  there  was  so  much  to  learn  seemed  pleasant  and  almost  of 
course;  to  lend  a  hand,  if  one  had  a  chance,  natural;  and  if  one  did  this,  why, 
he  enjoyed  life  because  he  could  not  help  it,  and  without  proving  to  himself 
that  he  ought  to  enjoy  it.15 

The  passage  is  one  of  William  James's  prime  exhibits  in  his  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience  of  the  "Religion  of  Healthy-Mindedness," 
where  he  classifies  Edward  Hale,  along  with  Whitman  and  the  early 
Rousseau,  as  among  Newman's  "once-born  souls"  whose  natural  ac- 
ceptance of  the  order  of  things  parallels  the  pagan  love  of  life  exempli- 
fied by  the  classics.  The  quotation  verifies  the  description  of  Hale  by 
one  of  his  later  colleagues,  Edwin  Mead,  as  "the  most  naturally  and 
naively  religious  soul  I  ever  knew."16 

In  his  self-analysis  Hale  put  his  finger  surely  upon  the  factors  contri- 
buting to  his  spiritual  tranquillity.  The  "simple,  rational"  homogeneity 
of  Unitarianism,  although  its  very  simplicity  and  rationality  would  leave 
it  unequal  to  the  competition  of  the  evangelical  emotionalism  of  frontier 

15  "Formative  Influences,"  Forum,  X,  70-71,  quoted  in  William  James,  Varieties 
of  Religious  Experience  (London,  1935),  81-82. 

16  Edwin  D.  Mead,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  New  England  Magazine,  XL,  N.S. 
(July,  1909),  526. 
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sects,  provided  a  milieu  favorable  to  quiet  acceptance  of  a  religious  at- 
titude. The  warmhearted  family  circle  of  the  Hales  silently  emphasized 
the  brotherhood  of  men.  And  Edward's  own  ebullient  nature  would 
readily  assent  to  the  thesis  that  "God's  in  his  heaven."  If  all  did  not  at 
times  appear  "right  with  the  world,"  his  automatic  response  to  the 
problem  of  evil  would  be  to  do  something  about  it  on  the  practical  level, 
to  "lend  a  hand."  Thus,  the  latitudinarianism  of  the  "Boston  religion," 
a  healthy  home  life,  and  a  native  joie  de  vivre,  all  collaborated  to  pro- 
duce in  Hale  an  uncomplicated  faith. 

Often  in  the  course  of  his  ministry  he  would  affirm  that  he  could  put 
his  whole  creed  into  four  words,  the  simple  phrase,  "Our  Father  who 
art,"  and  go  on  to  explain  explosively:  "Not  my  Father,  not  Your 
Father,  but  lour  Father.'  And  not  our  Father  who  wast,  in  some  distant 
past,  but  'who  or? — a  living,  constant  Presence  with  us  all." 17  Such  sim- 
plicity of  faith,  however  enviable  in  an  individual,  became  something  of 
a  psychological  handicap  to  a  ministerial  candidate.  Hale  at  twenty- 
one  simply  could  not  envisage  himself  spending  his  life  preparing  a 
series  of  weekly  addresses  which  would  elaborate  what  to  him  was 
the  obvious.  Thirty  years  later  the  futility  of  preaching  still  oppressed 
him.  He  wrote  to  a  correspondent  who  had  inquired  how  belief  could 
be  secure:  "You  can  no  more  argue  a  man  into  faith  with  the  best  of 
arguments  than  you  can  whip  him  into  faith  with  the  best  of  whips.  .  .  . 
For  Faith,  the  soul  needs  to  pray  simply  to  God,  'Father,  help  me';  that 
is  quite  enough,  and  to  act  bravely  on  what  faith  it  has  already."18 

So  it  was  that  when  this  particular  "last  vacation"  of  the  summer  of 
1843  had  come  and  gone,  Edward  Hale  was  still  of  two  minds.  One 
month  he  is  back  on  the  pulpit  circuit  and  inspired  by  another's  sermon 
to  write  in  his  Journal:  "The  world  can  and  shall  be  made  less  selfish — 
be  unselfished  by  Christianity, — forced, — if  it  must  be  so,  upon  it  by 
Christianity's  self-appointed  guardians  or  expounders.  Bend  to  that 
oar."19  But  the  next  month  he  has  dropped  his  oar  and  is  traveling  about 
the  country  as  assistant  to  his  father  in  connection  with  the  family's 
railroad  interests.  Soon  he  is  completely  absorbed  in  business.  "I  shall 
not  attempt  to  make  any  further  pulpit  arrangements  till  I  see  my  way 
clear  through  this  private  secretaryship."20 

Here  was  concrete  activity  for  the  restless  youth  and  the  feel  of 
being  a  part  of  important  affairs.  The  work  took  him  shuttling  from 

17  Paul  R.  Frothingham,  All  These  (Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  1927),  199. 

18  E.  E.  H.  to ,  December  14,  1874,  Hale  Papers. 

19  Journal  II,  November  26,  1843. 

20  Ibid.,  January  15,  1844. 
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Washington  to  Harrisburg  and  Philadelphia,  and  back  again,  a  roving 
commission  suited  to  his  streak  of  wanderlust.  And  travel  in  those  days 
was  an  adventure  in  itself,  with  the  itinerary  from  Boston  to  Washing- 
ton a  complicated  maze. 

You  went  to  Providence  by  rail.  Then  you  went  to  New  York  by  the 
steamboat.  There  you  went  to  breakfast  at  the  American  House.  .  .  .  Then, 
after  you  were  rested,  you  went  to  Amboy  on  a  steamboat.  Then  you  went 
to  Camden  by  railroad.  Then  you  went  by  steam-ferry  to  Philadelphia.  There 
you  went  to  Head's  Hotel,  that  comfortable  inn  which  was  maintained  in  the 
old  Bingham  mansion  on  Third  Street,  and  there  you  rested  again.  .  .  .  Then 
you  went  to  Newcastle  by  steamer;  then  you  crossed  to  the  head  of  the 
Chesapeake  by  rail.  Then  you  went  to  Baltimore  by  steamer.  Then  you  rested 
again  at  "Barnum  V  Then  you  went  to  Washington  by  rail.21 

In  Washington  the  Webster  connections  gave  an  entree  to  diplomatic 
society,  while  in  the  Pennsylvania  capital  Edward  found  time  to  pursue 
his  desultory  readings  and  to  delve  in  the  State  Libraries  into  the  history 
of  canals  and  abandoned  railroad  projects.22  The  angels  dancing  on  the 
needle  point  receded  farther  and  farther  into  the  background. 

This  itinerant  life  had  its  drawbacks.  Edward  was  often  oppressed 
by  a  sense  of  impermanence,  by  nostalgia  for  his  own  lares  and  penates, 
for  the  familiar  stability  of  Boston  society.  This  longing  for  home  took 
the  form  of  charmingly  discursive  letters  to  the  others  of  the  clan — 
letters  gaily  illustrated  with  pen-and-ink  drawings  of  the  new  scenes  and 
the  various  adventures — to  his  mother,  to  Lucretia,  to  Nathan,  even  to 
the  younger  brothers  and  sisters.  Charles  and  Susan  were  old  enough 
to  be  the  recipients  of  simply  worded  epistles,  and  Alexander,  in  his 
last  year  of  Latin  School,  was  solemnly  addressed  by  the  former  Latin 
School  usher  in  the  dead  tongue  of  Caesar:  "Edwardus  Alexandro  S.," 
the  formality  of  the  salutation  and  the  stiffness  of  Latin  composition  a 
transparent  mask  for  the  big-brotherly  affection  of  the  communica- 
tion.23 

Edward's  Journal  in  these  years  is  in  remarkable  contrast  to  the  im- 
personality of  his  school  diary.  He  seems  to  be  relaxed  into  extreme  sub- 
jectivity, even  experimenting  with  what  would  today  be  called  stream- 
of-consciousness  techniques.  There  was  a  night  in  a  Philadelphia  hotel 
when  the  flickering  of  an  anthracite  grate  hypnotized  him  into  remem- 
brance of  things  past.  Fie  was  in  a  mood  of  depression,  accentuated  by 

21  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  New  England  Magazine,  I,  N.S.  (February,  1890), 
696-97. 


22  Journal  II,  February  6,  14,  1844. 
Hale  Papers,  Box  1 ,  passim. 
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an  acute  inflammation  of  one  leg,  an  ailment  caused  by  a  football  injury 
which  had  troubled  him  since  college  and  which  would  be  an  inter- 
mittent handicap  throughout  his  life. 

Propped  in  one  chair,  with  the  offending  member  elevated  on  an- 
other, he  writes  with  difficulty  in  his  Journal,  but  returns  through 
various  interruptions  to  the  chain  of  thought  which  occupies  him,  an 
analysis  of  loneliness.  With  the  born  writer's  instinct  for  sublimation, 
he  turns  the  theme  into  a  subject  for  literary  speculation,  projecting  a 
novel  based  on  a  character  whose  "ruling  passion"  shall  be  a  longing  for 
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home.  This  passion,  variously  thwarted,  shall  form  the  motif  for  two 
volumes  of  wanderings,  the  story  to  end  as  the  hero  enters  his  father's 
house,  "as  other  novels  end  with  a  wedding."  Needless  to  say,  this  two- 
volume  Odyssey  never  was  put  on  paper,  but  twenty  years  later  the 
theme  floated  again  to  the  level  of  Hale's  consciousness  to  become  The 
Man  Without  a  Country. 

At  the  moment  Edward  was  content  with  a  sentence  outline  of  his 
novel,  and  its  consideration  turned  his  recollection  back  upon  another 
occasion  when  he  had  considered  the  theme,  and  by  the  emotional  link 
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of  the  black  waves  of  loneliness,  back  upon  other  occasions  in  his  child- 
hood. He  had  first  known  the  pangs  of  homesickness  at  the  age  of  seven 
on  a  visit  to  Fitchburg;  then  again  as  a  freshman  in  Stoughton  Hall, 
calculating  that  "one  regular  day  and  night  only  of  that  life  had  passed," 
and  shuddering  before  the  prospect  of  four  years  of  a  like  existence;  a 
third  time  in  the  hills  of  Westhampton  during  junior  vacation,  when 
teen-age  longing  to  be  with  his  friends  in  Boston  had  washed  over  him; 
and  finally  upon  return  to  Cambridge  after  Commencement,  when  the 
absence  of  college  friends  brought  nostalgia  for  undergraduate  days.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  of  Harvard  revisited  that  he  first  adumbrated  the 
novel  of  his  homesick,  wandering  hero,  the  idea  now  revived  in  the 
lonely  hotel  room  in  Philadelphia.  For  himself,  he  resolves  never  again 
to  be  homesick:  "I  never  mean  to  have  the  time." 

Two  days  later,  after  a  business  side  trip,  he  was  in  the  same  hotel 
room  and  consciously  attempted  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  his  last  Jour- 
nal entry,  "the  dropped  stitches  in  my  mind  when  I  left  off,  and  so 
finish  oft  the  stocking — though  it  prove  as  perhaps  it  will  rather  a  club- 
footed  one."  The  thought  to  which  he  returned,  however,  was  not  the 
literary  project  but  the  idea  of  loneliness  in  its  abstraction,  and  its  an- 
tithesis in  the  concrete  form  of  "the  first  home  I  had  seen  for  ten  days." 
Feelingly  he  describes  a  family  circle  that  he  has  visited  where  the  man 
and  his  wife  were  so  closely  identified  that  "love"  seemed  the  wrong 
expression  to  describe  the  relation.  "Certainly  the  affection  of  a  man 
and  wife  for  each  other,  after  they  have  been  married  some  twenty 
years, — if  it  has  been  right  at  first  must  begin  to  assimilate  more  to  an 
identity — to  throw  their  verb  to  love  out  of  the  active  transitive  form, 
for  which  the  grammarians  are  using  it  as  the  foremost  example — into 
a  kind  of  reflexive.  Subject  and  object  become  the  same."  Thus  curi- 
ously mingling  philosophy  and  philology,  the  lonely  boy  concludes 
that  for  true  marriage  children  "are  the  real  test,"  and  turns  his  back 
upon  this  oasis  of  affection  to  prepare  for  another  journey,  this  time  to 
Harrisburg.24 

For  some  weeks  more  Edward  was  busy  with  financial  errands,  and 
then  returned  to  intermittent  preaching.  In  April  he  went  to  Albany 
to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  Unitarian  church  there.  Sunday  was  for 
him  "a  disconsolate  day."  The  chapel  was  a  little  hall  in  a  row  of  mer- 
cantile buildings,  and  he  was  depressed  by  the  strange  faces,  the  strange 
pulpit,  and  the  choir  which  broke  down  in  the  middle  of  a  line  of  the 
hymn  "Men  of  Israel,"  leaving  him  singing  solo.  He  had  an  audience  of 

24  Journal  II,  January  22,  24,  1844. 
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sixty  in  the  morning,  and  double  that  in  the  evening,  "mostly  men  &  an 
intelligent  set  in  appearance,  too."25 

To  this  Albany  pilgrimage  he  referred  an  experience  which  he  de- 
scribed in  1907,  but  which  he  failed  to  note  in  his  contemporary  Jour- 
nal: 

I  had  been  reading  in  my  musty,  dark  bedroom  by  an  airtight  stove.  I  think 
I  was  reading  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  But  I  put  the  book  down  for  what 
people  used  to  call  reflection,  and  I  saw,  or  perceived,  or  felt  that  I  was  not 
alone  and  could  not  be  alone.  This  Present  Power  knows  me  and  loves  me.  I 
know  Him  and  love  Him.  He  is  here,  I  am  here.  We  are  together.  And  it  is 
a  companionship  much  closer  than  I  could  have  with  any  human  being  sitting 
in  that  chair. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  before  this  I  had  never  prayed  to  God,  or 
waited  for  his  answer.  But  it  is  true  that  the  sense  of  perfect  or  absolute  com- 
panionship, the  give  and  take  sense  of  society,  took  form  in  my  life  then  by 
the  side  of  that  rusty  stove  in  that  musty  little  room  at  the  Delavan  such  as  it 
had  never  taken  before.26 

Though  the  moment  of  rapport  was  vivid  enough  to  persist  in 
memory  to  the  end  of  life,  Edward  soon  lost  the  sense  of  God's  im- 
manence, and  after  three  weeks  in  the  pastorate  at  Newton  was  com- 
plaining of  a  "fit  of  low  spirits,"  for  which  he  analytically  sought  the 
cause:  "First,  I  am  perhaps  not  perfectly  well.  Second,  I  see  no  society. 
Third,  I  am  a  little  afraid  that  an  ambitious  fit  is  working  therein.  There 
is  room  enough,  heaven  knows,  for  question  whether  my  life  for  three 
months  past  has  had  quite  the  amount  of  action  in  it  which  my  mental 
and  moral  constitution  require.  ...  I  am  a  greater  fool  than  I  thought 
twenty-two  years  saw  me."27 

In  his  first  Boston  sermon  Edward  had  made  the  arbitrary  statement: 
"No  distress  nor  despondency  can  be  religious."28  Yet  as  a  novice 
minister  of  the  Gospel  he  was  finding  the  phenomenon  of  "low  spirits" 
a  recurring  one.  On  one  occasion  he  exorcised  the  devils  of  loneliness  by 
writing  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  mental  depression:  "From  what  does 
it  arise?  This  weariness  of  life — which  yet  does  not  wish  for  death  or 
eternity."  Physical  temptations,  he  argued,  are  negligible  in  a  civilized 
society,  but  "single-track  intellectualism"  brings  a  man  "to  a  day  of 
deeper  regret  and  more  entire  scepticism."  One  can  but  wonder  how 

25  Ibid.,  April  12,  1844. 

26  Reminiscences  dictated  to  Miss  Harriet  Freeman,  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters, 
I,  141-42. 

27  Journal  II,  June  17,  1844. 

28  Margaret  Harding  White,  After  Noontide  (Boston,  1907),  207. 
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the  Byronic  melancholy,  the  anti-intellectualism,  of  this  outburst  re- 
acted on  the  Unitarian  hearers,  conditioned  as  they  were  to  the  mild 
optimism  and  rationalism  of  that  "pale,  shallow"  religion.  Perhaps  they 
were  mollified  by  the  young  minister's  conventional  conclusion,  lifted 
apparently  from  some  compendium  of  homiletics:  low  spirits  come  be- 
cause "your  course  has  been  unworthy  of  your  immortal  destiny."29 

But  for  Edward  the  nature  of  his  immortal  destiny  remained  obscure. 
Since  the  unfortunate  demise  of  the  Boston  Miscellany  he  had  published 
only  a  single  piece  of  writing,  an  emotional  article  which  the  Christian 
Examiner  had  printed  without  knowledge  of  its  authorship.30  With 
creative  writing  languishing,  the  secretaryship  to  his  father  in  abeyance, 
Edward  continued  to  preach  and  to  grind  out  weekly  sermons.  In  Sep- 
tember came  the  respite  of  another  vacation  with  Channing,  a  trip 
through  the  Schoharie  Caves  near  Schenectady,  which  Edward  de- 
fended to  himself:  "If  one  can  find  any  means  of  gratification,  that  is 
any  means  of  seeing  or  doing  or  trying  something  new,  which  will  not 
hurt  him  or  anybody  else,  he  better  do  it."31  The  next  month  he 
preached  in  Worcester  and  was  then  called  to  Washington  for  what  he 
anticipated  would  be  a  short  engagement.  As  it  turned  out,  he  remained 
in  the  capital  five  months,  the  antepenultimate  pastorate  of  his  almost 
seventy-year  ministry. 

The  Washington  opportunity  had  come  through  an  acquaintance  of 
Edward  Webster's  whom  Hale  had  met  on  previous  visits  to  the  capital, 
George  Jacob  Abbott.  A  former  divinity  student  at  Harvard,  Abbott, 
who  was  then  keeping  a  boys'  school  in  Washington  and  who  was  later 
to  be  undersecretary  of  state  and  United  States  consul  at  Sheffield,  took 
Edward  into  his  own  home,  a  little  brick  house  on  the  corner  of  I  and 
Seventeenth  Street,  where  the  two  young  men,  in  the  absence  of  the 
ladies  of  the  family,  led  a  casual  bachelors'  existence. 

Washington  in  the  1840's  was  "a  little  Virginia  town  dumped  in  a 
mud-hole,"  and  its  social  and  domestic  life  moved  in  unsophisticated 
patterns.  The  Abbott  cow  was  taken  out  to  graze  each  morning  down 
what  is  now  Connecticut  Avenue.  On  the  nearby  Common  was  a  bowl- 
ing green  where  all  Washington  society  appeared.  President  Tyler  often 
came  there  to  play  a  game  with  the  young  men,  and  on  one  occasion 
Mrs.  James  Madison  was  persuaded  to  guide  a  ball  down  the  alley  and 
congratulated  heartily  when  she  succeeded  in  knocking  down  the  king- 

29  Sermon  38,  Hale  Papers,  Box  25. 

30  "A  Thanksgiving  Exhortation  for  New  Year's  Day,"  Christian  Examiner, 
XXXV  (January,  1844),  367-74. 

31  Journal  II,  September  16,  October  24,  1844. 
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pin.32  This  aging  dowager,  once  mistress  of  the  White  House,  seems  to 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  new  Unitarian  minister,  for  soon  after  his 
arrival  Edward  was  writing  home  to  Lucretia  a  description  of  a  visit  to 
Dolly  Madison  in  her  home.  "She  is  rather  a  Burneylike  character.  She 
remembers  all  the  presidents,  spoke  of  old  John  Adams  as  a  person 
whom  she  knew  very  well  during  his  term  of  office  &  vouched  for  the 
accuracy  of  a  portrait  which  Trumbull  took  of  him  while  he  was  Vice- 
President,  as  resembling  him  then.  Yet  she  understands  everything  that 
passes.  You  talk  to  her  as  to  anybody  younger,  of  the  same  claim  to 
respect,  and  as  she  likes  to  talk,  a  good  deal  that  is  pleasant  transpires."33 

While  Mrs.  Madison  brought  early  American  history  to  life  for 
Edward,  history  was  in  the  making  before  his  eyes,  as  he  was  not  at  all 
unaware.  For  a  young  man  he  was  given  exceptional  opportunities  of 
close-up  observation  of  political  events.  Rufus  Choate,  a  family  friend, 
was  in  the  Senate.  John  Quincy  Adams  still  represented  the  Plymouth 
Colony  District  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  As  fellow-citizen  of 
the  Bay  area,  and  as  coreligionist,  he  was  "always  very  kind"  to  young 
Hale.  George  Prescott  was  serving  as  secretary  of  the  navy.  Edward's 
host  George  Abbott  had  been  Daniel  Webster's  confidential  secretary 
before  the  latter's  resignation  as  secretary  of  state,  and  this  mutual  ac- 
quaintance strengthened  the  intimacy  between  the  Websters  and  the 
Hales.  Edward,  whenever  possible,  was  an  eager  listener  to  Webster's 
mighty  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Court  and  was  an  almost  daily 
attendant  upon  the  sessions  of  the  Congress.34 

Of  the  turmoil  attendant  upon  Polk's  election  he  wrote  feelingly  to 
Lucretia:  "I  am  glad  there  was  no  Magnetic  Telegraph  to  concentrate 
the  news  of  the  country  at  once — It  would  have  been  too  much  for 
people."  One  wonders  how  the  young  observer  would  have  evaluated 
political  hysteria  induced  by  the  immediacy  of  television  campaigning 
and  ballot  reports  predigested  by  mechanical  brains!  In  that  calmer 
day  he  reported  the  tension  engendered  by  the  arrival  in  the  capital  of 
Calhoun,  who,  it  was  rumored,  would  have  resigned  as  secretary  of 
state  with  a  different  election  outcome.  Edward  was  not  so  discouraged 
as  his  elders  over  international  and  intersectional  difficulties:  "My 
present  hope  is,  that  Mr.  Polk  will  vice-roy  it  over  the  wire  pullers  who 
have  put  him  in — so  soon  as  he  is  in:  and  cold-shoulder  them  off  the 
field  in  having  his  own  way.  There  wd.  be  a  little  poetical  justice."35 

32  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  378-81;  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  140-42. 

33  E.  E.  H.  to  Lucretia  Hale,  October  19,  1844,  Hale  Papers,  Box  2. 

34  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  36-39,  136-37. 

35  E.  E.  H.  to  Lucretia  Hale,  November  11,  1844,  Hale  Papers,  Box  2. 
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Youth's  faith  in  personality  dominating  party  is  not  an  attitude  peculiar 
to  any  particular  election,  it  seems. 

All  this  political  excitement  was  incidental  background  to  Edward's 
own  vocational  turmoil.  On  the  very  day  of  the  election  returns  he 
soberly  surveyed  his  situation,  anticipating  the  possibility  that  he  might 
be  asked  to  stay  indefinitely  in  Washington.  It  was  alarming  that  in  the 
six  weeks  he  had  been  in  the  capital  he  had  written  only  three  new 
sermons,  and  grimly  he  laid  out  for  himself  a  schedule  of  147  hours  of 
professional  reading,  resolving  to  write  "the  six  best  sermons  I  ever 
wrote."36 

The  favorable  reception  he  had  had  in  Washington  brought  him 
little  joy,  for  it  moved  closer  to  hand  the  inevitable  day  when  he  must 
decide  for  or  against  the  ministry  as  a  career,  for  or  against  a  Wash- 
ington pastorate.  Both  the  greater  and  the  lesser  choices  were  before  his 
mind,  and  a  multiplicity  of  factors  entered  into  his  deliberations.  His 
own  aptitudes  and  training  were  divided  between  the  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  worlds,  yet  the  alternatives  were  not  completely  disparate. 
In  the  mid-nineteenth  century  the  ministry  was  still  the  most  learned 
of  the  professions,  its  practitioners  expected  and  encouraged  to  follow 
the  life  of  letters  as  an  avocation.  In  fact,  with  Nathan  Jr.  installed  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  Advertiser,  Edward  had  no  other  practical  opening 
to  journalism  or  to  the  literary  life,  in  that  day  when  even  the  most 
sanguine  could  expect  no  livelihood  from  free-lance  writing. 

Aside  from  pecuniary  considerations,  his  need  for  stability  was  at  war 
with  the  desire  for  continued  freedom  of  action.  For  in  a  vague  way 
Edward  was  beginning  to  look  forward  to  marriage  and  a  home  of  his 
own.  At  the  same  time  his  attachment  to  Boston  and  the  family  circle 
was  as  strong  as  ever,  a  powerful  counterpull  to  the  excitements  of 
Washington.  All  of  these  matters  he  laid  open  to  his  father,  for  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  decide  without  knowing  "your  opinion  and  mother's 
opinion,  and  that  of  the  rest."  The  offer  to  be  tendered,  he  informed 
the  family,  would  probably  be  of  $1,000  to  $1,2000  "for  one  year,  or 
indefinitely  as  I  may  please  .  .  .  [but]  the  idea  of  leaving  home  is  very 
disagreeable  to  me  .  .  .  and  in  view  of  distance  no  place  could  be  worse 
than  Washington."  He  continues  the  discussion: 

Of  course  the  question  is  in  great  part  one  of  duty.  But  I  do  not  see  that  it 
is  so  excepting  as  to  the  time  when  I  ought  to  be  permanently  settled.  I  be- 
lieve, and  have  believed  that  a  Christian  minister  is  just  as  useful  in  one  place 
where  he  is  satisfied,  as  in  another.  His  influence  is  a  spiritual  influence  &  you 

36  Journal  II,  November  n,  1844. 
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cannot  measure  it  out  or  compare  it  mathematically.  I  don't  doubt  that  your 
father  did  as  much  good  in  Westhampton  as  if  he  had  had  a  parish  a  thou- 
sand times  as  large.  So  that,  I  am  not  willing  to  look  upon  this  matter  of  set- 
tlement as  if  there  were  any  obligation  on  me  to  remain  here  or  go  elsewhere, 
excepting  as  I  should  judge  in  any  other  occupation: — and  unless  I  am  sure 
that  it  is  time  for  me  to  be  settled  somewhere.  Of  that  sir,  I  hope  you  will 
tell  me.  I  do  not  like  the  moving  about  from  place  to  place, — and  I  suppose 
there  is  a  disadvantage  in  the  general  impression  that  I  am  "candidating" 
about  which  such  a  moving  about  gives  perhaps  (though  I  never  preached  as 
a  candidate  anywhere  but  at  King's  Chapel).  There  are  on  the  other  hand  a 
great  many  advantages  in  such  a  gaining  of  time. 

Uncle  Edward  says  definitely  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  "I  hope  you  will 
enjoy  your  visit  in  Washington  but  I  would  not  recommend  you  to  turn 
your  attention  to  it  as  a  permanent  residence."  I  suppose  he  means  that  its 
residents  are  constantly  changing, — that  their  general  interests  are  so  far 
political  as  to  be  disagreeable  in  the  long  run,  that  they  are  not  particularly 
intellectual, — that  they  are  not  a  literary  people.  They  are  a  poor  people: — 
small-salaried: — and  as  a  community  I  think  rather  a  worldly  and  selfish  than 
high  principled  and  liberal  people.  But  I  do  not  think  this  remark  fairly  ap- 
plies to  our  Society.  The  people  all  seem  to  me  very  social,  and  cordial  and 
kindly  disposed, — but  to  suffer  in  the  practice  of  their  sociability  perhaps 
from  these  magnificent  distances.  My  own  acquaintance  has  been  already 
pretty  extensive — I  know  more  people  out  of  this  parish  than  I  do  in  (&  I 
know  three  fourths  of  the  parish).  The  parish  is  not  a  fashionable  one: — The 
Seatons,  the  Galeses,  the  Cranches,  the  Eliots  and  the  Abbots  perhaps  are  all 
whom  you  would  meet  in  society: — but,  that  apart,  they  are  nearly  all  more 
intelligent  people  and  better  educated  than  the  more  fashionable  people 
whom  I  have  met  out  of  their  circle.  The  parish  is  very  small — numbering 
perhaps  fifty  single  &  married  heads  of  families,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churchgoers.  Half  of  them  are  [New]  Englanders — perhaps  a 
quarter  of  them  of  English  [descent] . 

The  distance,  the  climate  (not  bad,  but  not  bracing)  the  loneliness,  the 
gradual  rusting  out  of  mind  &  education  in  a  community  not  quite  up  to 
Boston  polish  are  the  main  disadvantages  of  Washington. 

And  although  Edward  goes  on  conscientiously  to  list  the  arguments 
pro  Washington — "the  pleasantest  city  I  was  ever  in  except  Boston," 
and  a  salary  twice  annually  what  he  could  earn  through  supply  preach- 
ing— it  is  already  obvious  what  his  decision  will  be.  He  concludes  his 
letter  with  a  hint  at  the  real  choice  working  in  his  mind:  "If  I  regret 
this,  then  it  must  be  in  view  of  throwing  up  my  profession,  or  waiting 
what  time  will  show."37 

Before  an  answer  could  be  expected  to  this  discursive  epistle — and 

37  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  November  10,  1844,  Hale  Papers,  Box  2. 
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Edward  would  have  anticipated  only  his  father's  habitual,  "the  decision 
is  yours,  son" — he  had  temporized  with  his  congregation's  demands, 
agreeing  to  stay  in  Washington  until  the  first  of  the  next  February, 
though  privately  confiding  to  his  Journal,  "I  am  unable  to  meet  the 
drain  of  two  sermons  a  week.  ...  I  do  not  know  where  twenty  sermons 
are  to  come  from  for  that  time — We  shall  see."38  The  twenty  sermons 
obviously  were  forthcoming,  for  Hale  stayed  in  the  Washington  pulpit 
until  the  end  of  February. 

In  this  winter  of  1 844/45  the  issues  between  the  Southern  and  North- 
ern states  were  becoming  more  intensely  disputed.  Nullification  was 
threatened  by  South  Carolina.  War  with  Mexico  was  in  the  offing.  And 
the  debate  over  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  shaping  into  a  crucial  test 
of  the  opposing  forces.  Edward  would  have  been  reluctant  to  leave 
Washington  with  these  momentous  questions  unresolved,  particularly 
since  at  this  time  Alexander  Hill  Everett's  presence  in  the  capital  gave 
his  nephew  a  ringside  seat  for  the  performance,  affording  him  oppor- 
tunities to  observe  in  intimate  conversation  the  politically  great  and 
near-great,  Secretary  of  State  Calhoun,  President-elect  Polk,  and  many 
others. 

Until  the  first  of  March,  1845,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
North  would  hold  its  ground  and  be  able  to  defeat  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Then  by  the  defection  of  a  single 
senatorial  vote  from  Maryland  the  balance  shifted.  Edward  went  to  the 
Capitol  on  the  morning  of  March  2  and  called  Rufus  Choate  from  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  "I  am  going  to  Boston,  Mr.  Choate.  What 
shall  I  tell  my  father?" 

"Tell  him  we  are  beaten,  Mr.  Hale,"  responded  the  Senator.  "We  are 
beaten,  magno  proelio  victi  sumns.  We  have  been  beaten  in  a  great 
battle." 

The  next  morning  Edward  Hale  turned  his  back  upon  Washington, 
too  disgusted  with  the  outcome  of  events  even  to  remain  for  the 
presidential  inauguration  of  the  following  day.  In  later  years  he  was 
to  explain  his  refusal  of  the  Washington  ministry  in  purely  political 
terms:  "I  was  very  much  tempted  by  the  proposal,  but  I  did  not  accept 
it.  I  knew  perfectly  well  that  there  was  to  be  a  gulf  of  fire  between  the 
North  and  the  South  before  things  went  much  further;  and  I  really 
distrusted  my  own  capacity  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  to  build  a  bridge 
which  should  take  us  over."39 


38  Journal  II,  November  15,  1844. 

39  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  142,  151. 
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However  wise  this  analysis,  it  is  the  wisdom  of  hindsight,  and 
Edward's  rejection  of  the  Washington  pulpit  was  in  actuality  a  tactical 
retreat — a  piece  of  evasive  action,  if  you  will — based  more  upon  per- 
sonal considerations  than  upon  fear  of  political  developments. 
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Good  Society 


Back  in  boston,  Edward  Hale  composed  at  white  heat  a  political 
pamphlet  which  he  published  March  17  at  his  own  expense,  A 
Tract  for  the  Times;  or,  How  to  Conquer  Texas  Before  Texas  Con- 
quers Us: 

What  shall  we  do? 

The  Senate  has  passed  the  annexation  resolutions. 

The  House  has  assented  to  the  compromise  amendment,  which  compro- 
mises nothing  but  the  integrity  and  honor  of  two  Senators. 

Mr.  Tyler  has  signed  the  resolves. 

Massachusetts  and  New  England  have  resolved,  in  this  emergency,  not  to 
withdraw  from  the  Union.  They  have  resolved  rightly.  They  have  preferred 
still  to  do  in  the  Union,  what  measure  of  good  they  might,  although  the  in- 
strument is  thus  rudely  attacked  and  wounded. 

The  remedy  which  this  Websterian  grandiloquence  advocated  was 
emigration  of  nonslaveholding  citizens  to  the  newly  added  state  of 
Texas.  "A  twentieth  part  of  the  petitioners  against  the  annexation  may 
strip  the  annexation  of  its  worst  evils."  "Northern  energy  has  peopled 
and  civilized  southern  countries  heretofore — may  it  not  again?"1 

The  young  minister's  appeal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Many  years  later  he 
admitted  that  no  one  outside  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends  ever 
read  the  brochure.  And  no  man  went  to  Texas,  or  proposed  to  go,  as 
the  result  of  his  polemic.  "I  was  ready  to  go  myself  in  any  capacity. 
I  had  fancied,  in  the  innocence  of  twenty-three  years  of  age,  that  we 
could  arrest  attention  to  such  a  plan — that  the  men  with  money  would 
contribute  money  and  that  the  men  of  courage  would  ally  themselves 
together;  and  even,  as  certain  men  went  from  Leyden  to  Massachusetts 
Bay  in  1620,  a  body  of  us  would  go  to  Texas  in  1845.  But  no,  mine  was 
a  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness."2 

1  Boston,  March  17,  1845,  reprinted  as  "Freedom  in  Texas,"  Works,  VI,  221-36. 

2  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  152-53. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  Hale  did  consider  western  emigration  as 
among  the  valid  alternatives  presented  him.  He  had  previously  men- 
tioned to  Edward  Everett  an  abortive  scheme  for  "an  excursion  to  some 
of  our  young  societies  in  the  west,"  and  had  kept  himself  on  the  alert 
to  absorb  information  about  the  terrain  and  customs  of  the  outlying 
settlements.  His  brochure  itself  shows  a  deal  of  research  into  his  sub- 
ject, with  descriptions  of  the  resources  of  the  country  intermingled 
with  emigration  statistics  covering  the  past  decades.  Difficult  as  it  may 
be  to  imagine  Hale  in  the  role  of  a  Peter  Cartwright,  he  himself  evi- 
dently gave  the  possibility  some  serious  consideration. 

A  month  after  his  explosive  Tract  for  the  Times  his  Journal  mentions 
half  playfully  a  desire  to  go  to  Texas  "and  live  there  as  principal  of  a 
to-be-established  college."  As  another  daydream  he  lists  the  idea  of 
being  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge:  "There  is  not  an- 
other Professorship  that  I  would  take."  But  he  ends  his  reverie:  "I  hope 
mostly  to  live  and  work  as  a  Christian  minister  never  forgetting  what 
his  work  is — never  wanting  mere  comfort  or  'romance'  in  it .  .  .  but  try- 
ing what  a  man  can  do  with  a  living-yes  and  a  rational  faith."3 

The  opportunity  to  make  such  an  attempt  was  being  presented  to 
Hale  for  the  first  time  under  circumstances  completely  congenial.  At 
this  time  he  was  engaged  as  the  minister  of  the  struggling  Unitarian  con- 
gregation in  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  He  had  preached  to  this  group 
upon  occasion  before,  but  now  for  a  period  of  months  he  was  resident 
among  them,  assuming,  as  he  had  recently  in  Washington,  and  earlier  in 
Northampton,  full  pastoral  responsibility.  And  it  was  in  the  day-to-day 
life  of  the  ministry,  rather  than  in  the  Sunday  pulpit  exercises,  that 
Hale  found  his  metier.  Worcester,  "a  quiet  shire  town,  but  .  .  .  just 
awakening  to  its  position  as  centre  of  a  great  railway  system,"4  pro- 
vided him  with  a  field  of  endeavor  suitable  to  his  emerging  conviction 
that  Christianity  should  be  a  spiritual  leverage  operating  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  a  community — a  conviction  which  placed  Hale  in  the  van- 
guard of  the  nineteenth-century  movement  toward  a  "social  gospel." 
The  Worcester  railway  being  a  family  affair,  transportation  to  the 
cultural  activities  of  Boston  was  a  casual  matter,  making  the  location 
even  more  favorable  in  Hale's  eyes.  He  was  fortunate  also  in  his  local 
sponsors,  for  in  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips,  where  he 
lodged,  he  found  a  milieu  analogous  to  the  intellectual  circle  on  Frank- 
lin Street.  Mr.  Phillips,  a  publisher  and  bookseller  soon  to  be  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  took  an  interest  in  Edward's  literary 

3  Journal  II,  April  19,  1845. 
*  Works,  VI,  255-56. 
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efforts,  while  Mrs.  Phillips  quite  adopted  the  young  minister  and  soon 
had  him  unself-consciously  addressing  her  as  "Mamma." 

That  summer  Hale  and  Edward  Channing  again  went  hiking  in  the 
White  Mountains,  and  also  made  an  ascent  of  Mount  Katahdin,  with  in- 
structions from  Professor  Asa  Gray  of  Harvard  to  gather  specimens  of 
plants  for  his  researches.  So  successful  was  the  expedition  from  that 
standpoint  that  Edward  was  able  to  report  in  August  to  the  Boston 
Society  of  Natural  History  the  discovery  of  "eight  phanerogamous 
plants  which  are  not  found  below  that  elevation."  The  more  adventur- 
ous aspects  of  the  tour  he  made  into  an  article  for  the  readers  of  the 
Daily  Advertiser.5 

During  the  winter  of  1845/46,  Hale  preached  to  various  other  con- 
gregations, in  Millbury,  Salem,  New  Bedford,  Milton,  and  Roxbury,  but 
Worcester  had  for  him  become  home.  He  had  become  satisfied  also 
that  the  ministry  was  his  field,  and  upon  it  was  concentrating  his  best 
efforts.  Asked  to  address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harvard  Natural 
History  Society,  he  declined.  For,  though  he  "loved  the  society," 
the  preparation  of  an  address  would  take  two  or  three  weeks  of  his  time 
to  the  detriment  of  his  professional  work,  "a  study  for  which  an  arch- 
angel would  be  proud  to  be  fit  and  he  ought  not  to  fritter  himself  away 
on  other  things."6 

Yet  Edward  was  becoming  more  aware  of  the  demands  of  his  own 
nature  and  of  the  compromise  which  he  must  effect  between  his  basic 
drives.  Refusing  the  pulpit  at  Milton,  he  candidly  admitted  these  things: 
"I  cannot,  as  do  some  men,  work  well  with  a  divided  interest.  .  .  .  But 
I  know  myself  so  well,  that  the  care  of  so  small  a  parish  would  not 
give  me  the  stimulus  for  intellectual  labor  which  I  require."7  The  re- 
fusal saddened  him,  for  by  now  he  felt  definitely  committed  to  the 
ministry;  but  he  defended  his  course.  "The  salary  alone  I  should  not 
have  made  an  issue  .  .  .  [but]  either  here  or  at  Washington  I  should  be 
a  more  effective  man."8  In  Worcester  he  was  sure  that  he  had  found 
the  situation  which  would  employ  his  whole  talents  in  a  harmonious 
effort.  Edward  was  at  last  ready  to  settle  down.  It  remained  only  for 
the  Worcester  congregation  so  to  arrange  its  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  em- 
ploy him  permanently. 

5  Proceedings,  August  20,  1845,  II,  54;  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  August  15,  1845, 
reprinted  as  "An  Early  Ascent  of  Mount  Katahdin,"  Appalachia,  IX  (April,  1901), 
277-89. 

6  Journal  II,  April  19,  1845. 

7  E.  E.  H.  to  Standing  Committee  of  the  Unitarian  Church  at  Milton,  October 
13,  1845,  Hale  Papers,  Box  2. 

8  Journal  II,  October  22,  1845. 
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In  March  of  1 846  this  came  about,  and  Edward  wrote  wholeheartedly 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity: 

The  hope  that  I  might  one  day  thus  unite  with  a  zealous  and  faithful  peo- 
ple, and  to  my  best  ability,  labor  in  God's  work  with  them,  has  directed  the 
studies  and  efforts  of  the  better  part  of  my  life 

You  have  undertaken  the  noble  duty  of  establishing  a  New  Church, — giv- 
ing glory  as  it  was  in  the  beginning  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to  the 
Spirit  of  Truth.  Command  my  efforts  as  you  may  to  assist  you  in  this  high 
enterprise.9 

Announcing  his  decision  to  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  with  whom  he 
was  in  constant  correspondence  over  the  matter  of  editing  the  latter's 
miscellaneous  essays,10  he  wrote:  "I  shall  be  in  a  young  parish,  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  new  start  to  help  me, — and  in  a  profession  which  I 
have  enjoyed  more  &  more  as  I  have  exercised  myself  in  it.  .  .  .  It  is  with 
a  very  satisfied  feeling  that  I  look  forward  to  a  regularly  established 
home."  And  a  little  later  he  reported  to  the  same  uncle:  "I  am  utterly 
amazed  at  the  variety  and  number  of  a  minister's  duties: — and,  as  for 
getting  shaken  into  the  traces,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  harness  is  new 
every  day.  So  much  the  better  if  it  does  not  gall  anywhere.  Worcester 
presents  all  the  agreeables  and  disagreeables  which  you  have  doubtless 
noticed  in  any  fast  growing  country  town."  n 

Edward's  Wander jahre  were  over.  For  almost  seventy  years  he 
would  be  an  active  Christian  minister,  but  he  would  make  of  the  min- 
istry a  stepping-off  place  for  activities  so  multitudinous  as  to  astonish 
his  contemporaries.  On  his  seventieth  birthday  he  would  be  able  to  de- 
fend his  choice  and  its  consequent  freedom  of  action:  "I  like  this 
wandering  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  I  will  do  it  till  I  die.  I  should 
like  to  say  that  that  range  of  life  is  possible  to  the  Christian  minister, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  not  possible  to  the  man  in  any  other  calling."12 

Nor  was  he  to  regret  the  time  spent  in  reaching  his  ultimate  decision. 
In  a  Chautauquan  article  many  years  later  he  gave  advice  to  young 
people  "On  How  to  Choose  One's  Calling,"  advice  almost  summarizing 
his  own  experiences.  The  decision,  he  urges,  is  not  one  to  be  made  at 
the  end  of  a  fifteen-minute  interview.  "He  and  his  should  take  not  days, 

9  E.  E.  H.  to  Committee  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity,  Worcester,  March  20,  1846 
(draft  of  letter),  Hale  Papers,  Box  2. 

10  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  Critical  and  Miscellaneous  Essays  (Boston,  1845-46). 
11 E.  E.  H.  to  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  April  15,  1846,  and  [1846],  Hale  Papers, 

Box  2. 

12  "The  People  in  Church  and  State,"  New  England  Magazine,  VI,  N.S.  (June, 
1892),  542. 
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but  months  and  years  in  the  choice,  if  they  can.  His  temperament  is  to 
be  considered, — his  real  ability,  what  he  likes  and  what  he  does  not  like. 
We  need  not  care  much  for  the  consideration,  whether  this  or  that 
calling  is  overcrowded."  For  there  is  always  room  "higher  up."  "If  you 
have  a  fair  opportunity  to  carry  to  a  new  place,"  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  it  (as  he  once  had  considered  emigration  to  Texas).  "For  the 
invalids,  those  who  are  not  adventurous,  and  the  people  who  have 
tried  themselves  and  have  proved  failures  are  like  to  stay  in  an  old 
country,  and  they  keep  down  the  rates  of  compensation  there."  Yet 
salary  should  not  be  the  prime  consideration.  "Choose  what  is  in  the 
line  of  your  genius  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  until  they  have  tried  very  few  people 
do  know  this — And  on  the  whole,  work  tells,  your  great  artist  is  a  great 
artist,  but  very  likely  he  would  have  been  a  great  machinist,  or  a  great 
poet."13 

Whatever  of  rationalization  might  be  read  into  this  final  admonition 
from  one  who  never  reached  the  peak  of  literary  artistry,  in  1846  the 
die  was  cast  for  Hale.  On  April  29  he  was  ordained  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity.  His  friend  Samuel  Longfellow,  just  beginning 
his  own  ministry  at  West  Cambridge,  wrote  the  ordination  hymn.14 

A  portrait  painted  of  Edward  Hale  the  following  year  shows  the 
young  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  his  pulpit  robes.  The 
head  is  angular,  the  features  roughhewn.  His  fine,  dark  hair,  parted  to 
the  right  of  center,  lies  silkily  along  his  cheek  to  touch  the  upper  edge 
of  the  black  stock  knotted  loosely  at  his  throat.  The  eyes  are  deep  set, 
sad;  the  nose  large  but  shapely.  Well-modeled  lips  curve  slightly  up- 
ward, giving  a  quizzical  touch  to  an  otherwise  somber  countenance. 
The  lantern  jaws  are  purposefully  firm.  A  man,  one  would  judge,  of 
considerable  presence,  of  quiet  dignity,  and  of  thoughtful  habit.  His 
congregation  could  take  pride  in  their  new  minister's  pulpit  appear- 
ance.15 

Hale's  years  in  Worcester  were  characterized  by  his  interest  in 
practical  philanthropy.  Early  in  his  residence  he  was  offered  a  post  on 
the  school  board  but  declined  in  favor  of  service  as  one  of  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor,  an  official  capacity  which  put  him  in  touch  with  the 
underprivileged  of  the  community.  His  charitable  labors,  however, 
were  never  limited  to  mere  organizational  activities,  and  his  pastor's 
study  rapidly  became  a  regular  port  of  call  for  all  kinds  and  classes  of 

13  "On  How  to  Choose  One's  Calling,"  Chautattquan,  VI  (October,  1885),  1-3. 

14  Life  and  Letters,  I,  165. 

15  Portrait  by  Richard  Hinsdale,  dated  1847,  reproduced  in  McClure's,  I  (Sep- 
tember, 1893),  3°°- 
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people  in  distress.  The  inexperienced  and  bookish  clergyman  found 
himself  involved  in  an  intensive  course  of  study  of  the  not-so-short- 
and-simple  annals  of  the  poor.  The  procession  of  characters  marching 
through  his  Journal  pages  includes  simple  unfortunates,  polished  con- 
fidence men,  and  depraved  criminals,  a  motley  crew  of  charges  whose 
vagaries  he  chronicled  with  sympathy  and  amusement. 

There  was  the  distressing  epileptic  whom  the  Unitarian  minister  re- 
moved from  the  steps  of  the  town  house  to  a  decent  lodging  in  the 
United  States  Hotel.  After  a  night's  anxious  nursing,  Hale  realized  that 
sleep  was  effecting  a  partial  cure  of  a  malady  which  was  simply  intoxi- 
cation. There  was  the  "long,  handsome  &  gentlemanly"  stranger  in  dis- 
tress, whose  story  of  his  predicament  convinced  the  minister  to  whom 
he  applied  for  a  loan  that  he  was  "true  as  steel."  Hale  adds  an  amused 
"P.S."  to  the  romance  he  has  journalized:  "He  was  an  unmitigated 
swindler."  And  from  then  on  he  became  somewhat  less  credulous  of 
such  stories,  though  no  less  sympathetic  to  the  persons  who  turned  to 
him  for  aid. 

"Had  a  call  from  an  Irishman  who  had  lost  his  hat  last  night  in  a 
gale  of  wind;  Anglic e  pawned  it  for  liquor,  of  which  he  was  still 
redolent."  Hale  gave  him  a  hat  and  a  breakfast.  "And  next  came  'Hadn't 
I  perhaps  a  pair  of  pantaloons  he  could  wear?'  No,  I  had  given  my 
pantaloons  to  a  gentleman  from  Poland,  and  then  after  a  little  talk 
about  his  pedestrian  journey  from  Hartford,  'Had  not  I  a  vest  which 
would  fit  him?'  No,  my  vest  in  fact  had  gone  to  his  cousins  in  Ireland: — 
though  I  did  not  tell  him  so: — and  after  a  few  words  more,  about  the 
way  his  breastbone  was  broken — he  suggested  that  his  coat  was  worn 
and  thin — But  I  told  him  it  looked  very  well,  and  the  weather  was 
warm — and  so  exchanging  blessings  he  went  his  way."16 

Along  with  the  spurious  were  many  genuine  unfortunates.  The  1 846 
potato  famine  had  swelled  the  waves  of  Irish  emigration.  Despite  the 
frantic  organization  of  a  society  in  Boston  to  circularize  the  Dublin 
countryside  advising  against  migration  to  the  New  World,  the  Irish  de- 
barked from  every  transoceanic  vessel  that  made  port.17  The  French 
Canadians  were  beginning  to  infiltrate  all  of  New  England,  and  the 
1848  revolutions  added  their  quotas  to  the  foreign  refugees.  Unskilled 
workers  found  slight  welcome  in  the  populous  coastal  cities,  but  usually 
worked  their  way  towards  the  labor  markets  of  the  frontier,  with 
Worcester  one  of  the  stopover  points  on  their  westward  trek.  Hale 


16  Journal  III,  July  5,  August  17,  September  1,  1847,  Hale  Papers. 

17  "New  England  and  Emigration,"  Chautauquan,  XII  (February,  1891),  631. 
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found  that  his  "ministry  to  a  parish"  included  not  only  the  native  popu- 
lation but  a  segment  also  of  this  polyglot  immigrant  band. 

From  his  experiences  with  this  group  came  materials  for  the  realism 
of  his  later  fiction,  but  in  one  case,  at  least,  the  reality  was  as  romantic 
as  fiction  is  supposed  to  be.  In  1868,  Hale  wrote  in  "Good  Society"  an 
episode  which  he  vouched  for  as  taken  from  life,  the  story  of  a  Polish 
refugee  who,  soliciting  language  pupils  by  door-to-door  canvass, 
reached  the  Hale  parsonage,  dusty,  shabby,  tired,  his  meager  belongings 
slung  across  his  shoulder  in  the  traditional  red  cotton  handkerchief.  Hale 
revived  him,  clothed  him,  and  took  him  under  his  protection,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  entertaining  unawares  "a  nobleman  of  the  bluest 
blood,  with  sixteen  times  sixteen  quarterings."  In  fiction,  the  episode  is 
elaborated  with  a  description  of  the  lavish  hospitality  of  a  return  visit 
paid  by  the  minister's  family  to  the  Silesian  estates  of  the  repatriated 
"Baron  Von  Stern,"  as  Hale  points  the  moral  that  "the  first  requisite 
of  good  society  is,  that  you  shall  find  some  one  who  knows  what  you 
do  not,  and  has  some  notions  to  exchange  against  yours."18 

Association  with  Irish  drunkards  and  Polish  noblemen  was  but  one 
sector  of  the  broadening  experience  which  the  ministry  brought  to 
Hale.  The  substantial  group  of  his  parishioners  were,  as  was  to  be 
expected  in  a  thriving  commercial  town,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and 
bankers.  The  information  and  attitudes  of  these  practical  men  of  affairs 
undergirded  Hale's  social  studies  and  provided  an  antidote  to  some  of 
the  Boston  "isms."  Hale  was  moving  farther  and  farther  from  the  orbit 
of  the  Alcotts  and  the  Ripleys. 

His  closest  friend  in  these  Worcester  years  was  a  young  railway 
clerk,  Frederic  William  Greenleaf,  a  nephew  of  the  famous  jurist. 
Somewhat  older  than  Hale,  Greenleaf  had  been  one  of  the  early  rail- 
road enthusiasts  and  could  recount  how  with  his  own  hand  he  had 
thrown  the  switch  to  send  over  the  line  to  Worcester  the  single  four- 
wheeled  cart  containing  the  first  consignment  of  westbound  freight 
from  Boston.  Although  the  link  to  his  boyhood  provided  by  this  mutual 
interest  in  railroading  may  have  attracted  Hale  to  Greenleaf  in  the  be- 
ginning, the  relation  soon  flowered  into  something  far  deeper  and 
stronger,  based  on  an  affinity  of  personalities.  The  Damon-and-Pythias 
bond  between  the  two  young  men  was  severed  by  Greenleaf's  early 
death,  but  Hale  with  his  writer's  memory  kept  the  friendship  alive  and 
in  1870  transmuted  his  loss  into  a  widely  circulated  novel,  Ten  Times 

18  "Good  Society,"  The  Ingham  Papers  (Boston,  1869),  223-33.  See  Works,  VI, 
367,  and  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  60-61,  for  further  references  to  authenticity  of 
this  incident. 
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One  Is  Ten.  Its  central  character,  Harry  Wadsworth,  was  modeled 
upon  his  Worcester  friend,  "the  most  manly  and  most  womanly  fel- 
low he,  whom  I  ever  knew,  the  merriest  and  the  freshest,  and  the 
bravest  and  the  wisest;  the  most  sympathizing  when  people  were  sorry, 
and  the  most  sympathizing  when  they  were  glad.  .  .  .  Simply  he  was 
the  most  spirited  man  who  ever  stumbled  over  me." 19 

There  were  other  spirited  and  congenial  friends  in  the  growing 
town  of  Worcester,  young  professional  men  who,  though  they  might 
not  attain  the  stature  of  the  giants  of  Nathan  Hale's  generation,  Webster 
and  Choate,  yet  would  provide  for  Edward  Hale  a  continuing  link  with 
political  affairs.  Of  these  were  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson  and 
George  Frisbie  Hoar,  both  of  whom  removed  to  Worcester  in  1852, 
the  former  as  Hale's  colleague  in  the  ministry,  and  the  latter  as  a  begin- 
ning lawyer.  As  the  years  passed,  such  friends  would  inevitably  draw 
Hale  into  participation  in  public  affairs  on  a  state  and  national  scale. 
Now  the  concerns  of  the  young  men  were  local  in  character,  the  need 
for  a  public  library,  a  local  antiquarian  society,  and  a  local  natural 
history  society.  Indeed,  their  passion  for  civic  improvement  threatened 
to  consume  all  Hale's  waking  hours,  placing  him  in  a  predicament 
which  he  was  often  to  satirize,  that  of  the  good-intentioned  man,  trying 
to  do  "His  Level  Best,"  who  so  diversifies  his  efforts  as  to  become  com- 
pletely ineffectual. 

Hale's  first  fictional  success,  "My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me," 
ironically  describes  the  demands  upon  the  time  of  Colonel  Frederic 
Ingham,  a  Sandemanian  minister.  The  fantasy  is  set  in  Naguadavick, 
Maine,  "a  Western  town  in  the  heart  of  the  civilization  of  New  Eng- 
land"— for  which  read  "Worcester,  Massachusetts." 

There  were  pitchforked  in  on  us  a  great  rowen-heap  of  humbugs,  handed 
down  from  some  unknown  seed-time,  in  which  we  were  expected,  and  I 
chiefly,  to  fulfil  certain  public  functions  before  the  community,  of  those  ful- 
filled by  the  third  row  of  supernumeraries  who  stand  behind  the  Sepoys  in 
the  spectacle  of  the  "Cataract  of  the  Ganges."  They  were  the  duties,  in  a 
word,  which  one  performs  as  member  of  one  or  another  social  class  or  sub- 
division, wholly  distinct  from  what  one  does  as  A.  by  himself  A.  What  in- 
visible power  put  these  functions  on  me,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  tell.  But 
such  power  there  was  and  is.  And  I  had  not  been  at  work  a  year  before  I 
found  I  was  living  two  lives,  one  real  and  one  merely  functional, — for  two 
sets  of  people,  one  my  parish,  whom  I  loved,  and  the  other  a  vague  public, 
for  whom  I  did  not  care  two  straws.  All  this  was  in  a  vague  notion,  which 

19  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  (Boston,  1871),  Hi,  5. 
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everybody  had  and  has,  that  this  second  life  would  eventually  bring  some 
great  results,  unknown  at  present,  to  somebody  somewhere.20 

Hale  in  Worcester  was  not  forced  to  the  solution  of  his  Sandemanian 
minister  of  training  a  double  to  take  over  his  role  as  public  functionary, 
yet  he  must  often  have  wished  for  the  relief  of  such  a  stand-in.  He 
would  always  maintain  that  his  rollicking  story  "does  not  exaggerate 
the  various  calls  of  what  is  called  professional  duty"  upon  a  servant  of 
the  Church.21  If  it  does  not,  then  Hale's  Worcester  life  was  filled  to 
overflowing.  Despite  the  demanding  aspects,  or  perhaps  because  of 
them,  it  was  proving  a  good  life,  rich  in  personal  associations  and  in  a 
sense  of  achievement. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  activity  the  ties  with  Boston  and  the  family 
remained  strong,  and  Hale  was  a  constant  commuter  on  the  B.&W. 
Railroad.  One  morning  he  went  down  to  the  station  at  five  o'clock  to 
chat  with  some  members  of  his  family  who  were  passing  through  on  the 
cars.  His  father  had  been  south  on  some  matter  of  oversight  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  At  Baltimore  he  had  been  joined  by  Sarah 
and  Lucretia  and  a  friend,  Mary  Ward.  At  the  sight  of  this  homeward- 
bound  caravan  of  peregrinating  Hales,  Edward  could  not  restrain  him- 
self. When  the  train  pulled  out  of  the  station,  he  was  still  aboard,  an 
AWOL  clergyman.  The  railroad  journey  gave  the  reunited  Hales  op- 
portunity to  "tell  their  times,"  and  after  breakfast  and  a  half-hour  in 
Boston,  Edward  made  the  return  journey.  By  ten  o'clock  he  was  back 
in  his  study,  his  absence  unnoticed,  "fairly  at  the  sermon  oar  in  high 
spirits  for  a  day's  work."22 

There  were  other  more  decorous  excursions  to  Boston,  when  the 
Worcester  young  people  rode  in  for  concert,  meeting,  or  lecture.  On 
the  lyceum  programs  was  a  new  attraction,  Louis  Agassiz,  the  recently 
imported  Harvard  scientist  lecturing  in  heavily  accented  but  idiomatic 
English  on  the  geological  theories  of  creation.  Hale,  himself  a  some- 
what self-conscious  speaker,  could  but  envy  the  exuberant  abandon  of 
Agassiz'  extemporizing.  The  fiery  Swiss  was  once  describing  an  ascent 
of  the  Jungfrau  and  the  final  conquest  of  the  tiny  triangular  plane 
which  marked  its  summit.  "No  larger,"  and  Agassiz  looked  about  him 
for  an  object  of  comparison,  "no  larger  than  the  three-foot  top  of  that 
table."  Whereupon  he  climbed  nimbly  on  top  of  the  lecture  table  and  de- 
claimed, "One  by  one  we  stood  there  and  looked  down  into  Swisser- 

20  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  173. 

n  Works,  I,  63. 

22  E.  E.  H.  to  Alexander  Hill  Everett  [1847],  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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land."  As  the  Bostonians  gaped  at  such  platform  antics,  Agassiz  bowed, 
jumped  from  the  table,  and  retired.23 

The  old  rock-bound  conservatism  of  Boston  was  slowly  being  inun- 
dated as  though  by  the  inexorable  movement  of  one  of  Agassiz'  glaciers, 
as  population  shifts  brought  with  them  new  ideas  and  new  attitudes. 
Emerson  noted  in  his  Journal  for  1849  the  change  in  climate  of  opinion: 

The  feeling  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  for  a  few  years  past  has  been  like 
that  of  the  shopmen  and  of  a  village  on  the  morning  of  a  cattle-show,  or  other 
holiday,  which  is  to  bring  a  crowd  of  strangers  into  the  town;  everybody  is 
building  booths,  or  arranging  shop-windows,  or  laying  tables;  everywhere  a 
small  pan  to  gather  some  rill  of  the  expected  silver  shower.  So  fuss  Boston 
and  Massachusetts  on  the  eve  of  a  prodigious  prosperity;  and  we  build,  and 
plant,  and  lay  roads,  and  set  up  signposts,  to  attract  our  share  of  the  general 
blessing. 

Yet  for  all  its  shifting  facade  Boston  remained  the  hub  of  the  intel- 
lectual universe  to  its  native  sons,  be  they  rusticated  to  Concord  or 
Worcester.  Hale  proposed  to  form  a  "Graduates'  Club"  of  the  out-of- 
town  intelligentsia.  Emerson  agreed.  "It  is  much  wanted  by  the  country 
scholars,  a  cafe  or  reading-room  in  the  city,  where,  for  a  moderate  sub- 
scription, they  can  find  a  place  to  sit  in  and  find  their  friends,  when  in 
town,  and  to  write  a  letter  in,  or  read  a  paper.  Better  still,  if  you  can 
add  certain  days  of  meeting  when  important  questions  can  be  debated, 
communications  read,  etc.,  etc."  The  project  got  under  way  in  1849  as 
the  "Town  and  Country  Club,"  forerunner  of  the  famous  Saturday 
Club.  Its  original  membership  included,  along  with  the  more  famous 
names  of  Emerson,  Henry  Longfellow,  and  Thoreau,  some  of  Hale's 
own  contemporaries,  Samuel  Longfellow  and  James  Russell  Lowell.24 

Hale's  objections  to  Emerson's  Transcendentalism  had  by  this  time 
moderated,  and  the  two  ministers  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of 
intimacy.  Emerson  called  upon  Hale  in  Worcester  between  trains  and 
spent  an  hour  or  more  "talking  wonderfully"  of  the  Browning  romance, 
of  Tennyson,  of  Macaulay,  of  Clough,  and  above  all  of  Carlyle.  "He 
identifies  himself  with  his  own  heroes.  Burns — he  constantly  reminds 
you  of  Burns  in  his  intense  Scotch  nationality.  And  Sam  Johnson — you 
cannot  hear  him  talk  without  thinking  of  Johnson."  Of  particular  inter- 

23  "Louis  Agassiz,"  Popular  Science,  LXX  (April,  1907),  305. 

24  Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  ed.  E.  W.  Emerson  (Boston,  1912),  VIII, 
10,  30,  103-104.  Emerson  also  proposed  Hale  as  one  of  ten  members  for  a  "Boston 
Club,"  modeled  on  the  Concord  Social  Circle  {Journal,  January  15,  1851,  VIII, 
168-69). 
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est  to  Hale  was  the  coincidence  which  Emerson  reported  that  one  of 
Carlyle's  current  heroes  was  C.  P.  Chadwick,  the  water  commissioner 
of  Manchester,  for  by  this  time  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  was  serving  as  water 
commissioner  for  Boston.25  The  following  month,  when  Emerson  came 
to  Worcester  for  a  series  of  lectures,  Hale,  after  two  hours  of  talk 
following  the  second,  on  "The  Natural  History  of  the  Mind,"  could 
write  to  Frederic  Greenleaf  that  it  was  "first-rate  .  .  .  perfectly  clear, 
often  new  and  thoroughly  original,  and  most  brilliantly  illustrated."26 
Hale's  inclusion  in  literary  groups  during  the  first  three  years  at  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  could  have  been  by  courtesy  only,  for  in  the  press 
of  professional  duties  he  had  written  very  little,  and  that  little  mere 
ministerial  hack  work.  Apart  from  newspaper  articles  his  publications 
included  only  a  single  pamphlet  sermon;  a  sermon  and  a  review  for  the 
Monthly  Religious  Magazine,  the  latter  covering  a  hymnal  of  which 
Samuel  Longfellow  was  coeditor;  and  two  book  reviews  for  the  Chris- 
tian Examiner?1  In  1 848  the  sad  duty  fell  to  him  of  writing  for  the  same 
journal  the  obituaries  of  his  uncle  Alexander  Hill  Everett,  who  had  died 
at  his  post  as  American  commissioner  to  China,  and  of  Oliver  W.  P. 
Peabody,  Everett's  brother-in-law,  a  former  assistant  editor  of  the 
Daily  Advertiser  and  associate  editor  of  the  North  American  Review.2* 
That  year  the  obituary  columns  also  carried  the  name  of  Edward 
Webster,  a  casualty  of  the  Mexican  War.  To  the  North  American 
Hale  made  no  contributions  during  these  years.  Though  solicited  by 
the  Latin  School  contingent  to  re-enter  the  lists  against  the  Knicker- 
bocker, he  declined  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  "not  best  to  carry  the 
war  any  farther."29  In  1849,  however,  Hale's  name  appeared  in  the  list 
of  contributors  to  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 


25  Journal  III,  January  25,  1849;  E.  E.  H.  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  January  25, 
1849,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

26 E.  E.  H.  to  Frederic  Greenleaf  (copy  of  letter),  February  21,  1849,  Hale 
Papers,  Box  3. 

27  What  Is  the  Worth  of  Doctrine  (Charleston,  1848);  "Sins  Retained,"  Monthly 
Religious  Magazine,  III  (1846),  514-19;  "Hymns  and  a  Book  of  Hymns,"  review, 
ibid.,  IV  (January,  1847),  40-46;  "Coquerel's  Sermons,''1  review,  Christian  Exa?niner, 
XL  (May,  1846),  321-32;  "Samuel  Eliot's  The  Liberty  of  Rome,''''  review,  ibid., 
XL VII  (November,  1849),  432-46. 

28  Christian  Examiner,  XLIV  (January,  1848),  155-56;  XLV  (September,  1848), 
278-85. 

29E[pes?]  Dixwell  to  E.  E.  H.,  September  n,  1847,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3.  "I  have 
a  very  vivid  remembrance  of  the  keen  point  to  which  you  nibbed  your  pen  a  while 
ago,  when  you  stuck  it  into  Dr.  Anthon.  Bristed  needs  some  of  the  same  discipline 
.  .  .  [to]  show  the  N.  Yorkers  that  Yankee  scholars  are  not  to  be  silenced  in  the  way 
B's  endeavoring  to  muzzle  them,"  wrote  Dixwell,  urging  Hale  to  reply  to  Bristed's 
article  in  the  Knickerbocker  answering  Bowen's  article  in  the  last  North  American. 
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of  Worcester,  the  organ  which  throughout  the  years  would  publish  the 
greater  portion  of  his  serious  historical  studies.30 

In  the  same  year  he  undertook  for  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company 
the  editorship  of  The  Rosary  of  Illustrations  of  the  Bible,  a  compendium 
of  poems  and  homiletic  essays  in  the  ubiquitous  format  of  the  gift 
annual,  to  which  he  contributed  an  impressionistic  sketch  of  a  Quaker 
meeting  under  the  title  "Silent  Worship."  And  in  the  following  year 
his  connection  with  Moses  Phillips  brought  him  the  assignment,  which 
would  occupy  him  intermittently  for  years,  of  preparing  a  new  Ameri- 
can edition  of  John  Lingard's  voluminous  History  of  England.2,1  He 
edited  a  Sunday  School  Gazette,  and  brought  out  anonymously  a 
modest  volume  of  Sketches  from  Christian  History,  and  he  also  assisted 
Francis  Lebaron  in  a  translation  of  Lamartine's  "Atheism  among  the 
People." 

His  colleague  Henry  Bellows  in  New  York  offered  him  an  editorial 
position  on  the  proposed  journal  the  Christian  Inquirer.  Hale  wrote 
in  reply,  "It  appears  to  me  a  first-rate  position  for  a  man  ambitious  of 
spiritual  usefulness,"  and  admitted,  "my  'traditions  and  associations'  are 
in  part  still  those  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  office  where  I  worked."  But 
he  preferred  not  to  accept  the  offer.  However,  he  immediately  became 
a  contributor  to  the  new  magazine,  cheerfully  renouncing  all  editorial 
prerogatives.  "I  surrender  entirely  to  the  editor's  right  to  .  .  .  change, 
lengthen  or  shorten,  postpone  or  put  in  the  fire  anything  sent  to  him, 
without  thinking  or  giving  reason  why."32  Hale  at  this  stage  of  his 
career  was  more  reasonable  than  most  young  authors,  and  would  ever 
remain  sympathetic  to  editorial  problems. 

Meanwhile  he  and  Lucretia  had  launched  into  one  of  those  collabora- 
tive projects  so  dear  to  the  Hale  scribblers,  the  writing  of  a  book  to  be 
entitled  Margaret  Percival  in  America.  Like  "The  Belle  of  Bellevue," 
it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  alternate  contribution  of  chapters  by  the 
coauthors.  The  subject  this  time  was  to  be  a  serious  one,  so  that  Hale 
could  describe  the  effort  as  "partly  a  novel,  partly  a  sermon."  Like  the 

30  "Albert  Gallatin,"  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings,  November, 
1849,  pp.  16-32. 

31  "Silent  Worship"  was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  "Friends  Meeting"  in  The 
Ingham  Papers  (1869).  Miss  Abigail  W.  Clark  makes  the  statement  (p.  4  of  typed 
bibliographical  list,  Hale  Papers,  Box  1,  Folder  27)  that  from  1850  on  for  three  or 
four  years  Hale  was  editing  Lingard's  History  of  England  for  Phillips  and  Sampson; 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  (nth  ed.)  article  on  Hale  also  credits  him  with  such 
an  editorial  production.  No  published  edition,  however,  has  been  located  under  the 
imprint  of  this  firm  or  under  Hale's  editorship. 

32  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  March  5,  April  17,  1849,  in  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 
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extension  of  The  Snjoiss  Family  Robinson,  this  work  was  to  be  a  sequel 
to  an  existing  tale,  a  widely  circulated  English  novel,  Margaret  Percival, 
by  an  Englishwoman  writing  under  the  name  of  Rev.  William  Sewell. 
The  original  Margaret  had  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  Oxford  move- 
ment, its  heroine  an  Anglican  girl  threading  her  precarious  way  be- 
tween Dissent  and  Rome.  The  book  had  been  transplanted  to  this  coun- 
try, Hale  decided,  "in  utter  ignorance  of  the  generous  spirit  which 
exists  in  America  between  Christians  of  different  names."  To  remedy 
this  defect,  Hale  proposed  to  bring  Margaret  Percival  to  this  country 
to  enlarge  her  religious  experience.33 

While  the  composition  of  this  work  proceeded  at  the  customary 
casual  pace  of  a  "family  novel,"  Hale  was  excited  by  the  appearance  of 
a  religious  tale,  Philo:  An  Evangelical,  by  one  of  his  close  friends,  the 
Unitarian  minister  of  Augusta,  Maine,  Sylvester  Judd.  "The  doctrine  of 
the  book  is  that  no  foreign  super-human  agency  is  allowed  in  the  world. 
It  teaches  moreover  that  the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  itself,  in  its  men 
and  women,  its  wood  and  iron,  and  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  Son  of 
God,  which  also  it  has,"  Judd  explained  in  an  eight-page  letter  to 
Hale.34  This  doctrine  to  which  the  Worcester  minister  could  say 
a  loud  "Amen,"  but  which  made  Margaret  Percival  in  America  seem  a 
feeble  effort  indeed.  Judd's  novel  roused  such  enthusiasm  in  liberal  re- 
ligious circles  that  Hale  admitted  in  later  years  his  associates  "really 
seriously  expected  'Philo'  to  convert  the  world."35 

Hale's  letters  to  Frederic  Greenleaf  in  1850  are  full  of  the  praises  of 
Philo,  full  also  of  plans  for  a  voyage  which  he  proposes  with  Greenleaf 
and  his  wife.  The  itinerary  is  all  drawn  up  for  an  eight  months'  tour  of 
the  Holy  Land  and  Europe,  the  financial  calculations  made  on  the 
basis  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  person  per  month;  and  then  just  two 
weeks  before  the  prospective  sailing  date  Hale  must  telegraph  his  friend 
that  his  parish  committee  has  discouraged  him  from  applying  for  a 
leave  of  absence,  and  the  entire  glorious  prospect  is  off.36 

It  was  indeed  well  that  this  particular  trip  never  materialized.  For  in 
that  summer  Frederic  Greenleaf  died.  Hale,  stricken  by  the  loss  of  his 
dearest  friend,  was  yet  to  feel  a  heavier  blow  before  the  year  was  out. 
His  brother  Alexander,  who  had  graduated  from  Harvard  the  previous 
year,  was,  after  Greenleaf,  Edward's  most  intimate  correspondent  at 

33  Margaret  Percival  in  America.  Edited  by  a  New  England  minister,  A.B.,  being 
a  sequel  to  Margaret  Percival:  A  Tale.  Edited  by  Rev.  William  Sewell,  B.A.  (Bos- 
ton, 1850),  Preface. 

34  E.  E.  H.  to  Frederic  Greenleaf,  February  3,  1850,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

35  Life  and  Letters,  I,  n^n. 

36  E.  E.  H.  to  Frederic  Greenleaf,  February,  March,  1850,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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this  time.  Alexander  was  in  Pensacola  as  a  government  engineer  when  in 
September  of  1850  he  volunteered  as  a  member  of  a  lifesaving  crew  to  go 
to  the  aid  of  a  foundering  vessel.  The  entire  crew  was  lost  in  the  at- 
tempt. For  years  Edward  could  not  accept  the  finality  of  that  loss, 
but  cherished  an  irrational  hope  that  somehow  his  brother  had  sur- 
vived the  disaster  and  would  reappear.  Yet  reason  argued  that  it  could 
not  be  so.  Immediately  after  the  tragedy  he  wrote  to  "My  dear 
Mamma,"  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips:  "None  of  the  bodies  were  found,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  probable  that  they  will  be,  from  the  nature  of  the  currents 
on  that  coast.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  small  the  family  circle  seems.  As 
large  of  course  as  it  has  been  for  fifteen  months  past,  at  any  moment,  but 
yet  the  gap  seems  immense, — the  difference  tremendous  between  my 
last  visit  and  this.  Sarah  bore  it  much  better — I  mean  with  less  painful 
phvsical  result,  than  I  dared  hope."37 

Edward's  concern  for  his  elder  sister  was  well  founded.  Never  in  too 
robust  health,  Sarah  suffered  that  year  from  a  severe  illness;  and  Ed- 
ward, in  the  midst  of  his  crowded  routine,  kept  up  a  flow  of  almost 
daily  notes,  parodying  the  style  of  news  bulletins,  to  cheer  her  sickbed. 
That  spring  he  took  her  to  Washington  in  search  of  a  milder  climate, 
but  she  did  not  survive  the  return  trip.  She  died  in  May  of  1851.38 

Blow  after  blow  had  struck  the  charmed  circle  of  Franklin  Street  inti- 
mates. Beginning  with  the  death  in  1848  of  Edward  Webster,  close  to 
Hale  as  any  brother,  the  young  minister  had  suffered  in  rapid  succes- 
sion the  loss  of  a  brilliant  uncle,  of  a  boon  companion,  of  a  promising 
young  brother,  and  now  of  his  elder  sister.  Under  the  emotional  strain 
of  these  years,  the  ink  in  Hale's  free-flowing  pen  dried  to  a  mere  trickle. 
Bred  to  the  arid  intellectualism  of  Unitarianism,  he  could  not  release  his 
griefs  directly  to  paper  in  the  emotional  catharsis  of  a  Longfellow  or  a 
Poe.  There  was  left  to  him  rather  the  anodyne  of  intellectual  activity. 
Years  later  he  wrote  to  Charles  in  a  time  of  distress:  "I  should  have 
reiterated  the  commonplace  advice  ...  of  the  value  of  mere  mechanical 
work,  the  more  mechanical  the  better  perhaps,  to  drive  out  of  heart 
and  mind  a  sorrow  as  great  as  yours.  I  know  it,  from  what  I  went 
through  when  Sarah  died  and  Alexander,  and  I  think  you  will  remem- 
ber the  same  thing,  that  firm  steady  occupation,  and  that  not  perhaps  of 
the  highest  level  was  the  only  thing  that  helped.  Unless  you  fill  the 
empty  house,  the  devils  of  different  kinds  come  in."39 

37  E.  E.  H.  to  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips,  September  4,  1850,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

38  E.  E.  H.  to  Sarah  Everett  Hale,  March,  1851,  passim;  to  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips, 
May  28,  1 85 1,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

39  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale  [1862],  as  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  I,  332-33. 
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After  the  first  shock,  Edward  Hale  would  write  again,  and  write  pro- 
lifically,  but  for  almost  a  decade  his  expression  would  remain  impersonal 
and  intellectual.  Much  later  would  come  the  spontaneous  and  exuberant 
overflow  of  personality  into  fiction,  the  humor  and  whimsey  which 
would  endear  Hale  and  his  alter  ego  Frederic  Ingham  to  the  American 
reading  public. 

Hale's  early  tentative  excursions  into  fiction  were  thus  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  external  events.  Just  prior  to  this  succession  of  tragedies, 
however,  the  manuscript  of  Margaret  Percival  in  America  had  been 
completed.  Hale  reported  to  Charles  that  it  was  "rather  unpromising." 
"Its  merits  are  that  it  exposes  its  predecessor,  a  book  which  has  had  a 
very  wide  circulation,  and  that  it  brings  out  a  good  deal  of  practical 
theory  of  personal  training.  Its  demerits,  that  it  has  no  story  whatever 
and  is  published  a  year  too  late,  the  original  forgotten  more  than  I  wish 
it  were."40  Published  anonymously  under  the  imprint  of  Phillips,  Samp- 
son and  Company,  the  novel  had  an  unexpectedly  good  reception.  Four 
or  five  editions  were  printed  and  some  five  thousand  copies  sold,  though 
Hale  later  contended  that  none  of  the  critics  read  it,  certainly  none 
from  the  "Dissenting"  papers.41 

The  unanticipated  success  of  this  first  literary  venture  of  the  col- 
laborating team  of  Edward  and  Lucretia  went  almost  unnoticed  by 
the  persons  most  concerned,  so  immersed  were  they  in  personal  griefs. 
Adding  to  the  Hale  difficulties  at  that  time  was  the  precarious  state  of 
the  family  finances.  Nathan  Sr.'s  enthusiasm  for  the  future  of  railroad- 
ing had  involved  him  in  widespread  and  often  injudicious  investments 
which  increasingly  absorbed  his  time  and  were  a  drain  upon  the  re- 
sources of  the  Daily  Advertiser.  Nathan  Jr.  now  carried  almost  com- 
pletely the  responsibility  for  the  paper.  Charles,  upon  his  graduation 
from  Harvard,  had  come  into  the  offices,  but  true  to  family  form,  and 
with  the  hearty  encouragement  of  the  rest  of  the  clan,  had  soon 
launched  into  an  auxiliary  enterprise,  the  publication  of  To-Day:  A 
Boston  Literary  Journal,  destined  to  be  no  more  remunerative,  and 
even  shorter  lived,  than  his  elder  brother's  Boston  Miscellany. 

Against  this  background  of  family  distress  and  confusion  Edward 
Hale  was  forced  to  another  major  professional  decision.  He  was  offered 
the  pulpit  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  at  Chauncey  Place.  Although 
the  salary  was  $2,600  per  annum  as  against  the  $900  which  the  Wor- 
cester congregation  could  offer,  Edward  was  reluctant  to  leave  the 
place  where  he  had  formed  so  many  close  associations.  Letters  sped  back 

40  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  June  7,  1850,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

41  Christian  Register,  October  n,  1906. 
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and  forth  to  Boston  and  to  his  colleagues  elsewhere  in  the  ministry,  dis- 
cussing the  pros  and  cons  of  the  situation.  The  advice  of  his  ministerial 
friends  was  divided,  lukewarm  at  best  towards  the  prospect  of  his 
changing  to  an  older  and  more  conservative  congregation.  The  pres- 
sures from  his  family  were  for  once  almost  irresistible,  in  favor  of  ac- 
cepting the  Chauncey  Place  offer  with  its  increased  emolument. 

Yet  the  characteristics  of  that  parish  were  rather  unattractive  to  Ed- 
ward; while  in  Worcester  he  had  proved  that  writing,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  novel  sales,  might  be  a  profitable  source  of  side  income. 
"Work  with  pen  and  in  print,"  he  assured  his  father,  "is  my  pet  fancy 
and  ambition,  the  thing  I  enjoy  most.  For  this  sort  of  work  I  have  most 
power  at  Worcester,  because  I  have  my  time  most  at  my  command  and 
have  a  parish  who  have  to  let  me  do  as  I  choose."42  On  these  grounds 
he  chose  to  remain  with  the  Church  of  the  Unity. 

The  decision  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  Edward's  mother.  The 
tone  of  her  rebuke  to  him  is  completely  atypical  of  their  normal  rela- 
tions and  an  indication  of  the  tension  which  had  enveloped  the  Franklin 
Street  menage.  "In  refusing  the  Chauncey  Place,"  she  wrote  bitterly, 
"you  have  made  a  very  great  mistake — it  will  be  the  mistake  of  your 
life  I  will  not  say,  if  you  escape  with  one  perhaps  you  will  be  fortunate." 
Undoubtedly  the  dominance  of  literary  interests  in  Edward's  career 
was  one  of  the  alarming  factors  to  his  mother,  for  she  sneers  at  his 
"over-romantic  attachment"  to  his  parish  and  suggests:  "Even  if  you 
leave  your  profession  it  seems  to  me  that  you  take  a  better  start  from 
here  than  from  Worcester."  The  remainder  of  her  letter  is  heavy  with 
self-pity. 

As  regards  ourselves  neither  your  father  nor  I  wish  you  to  do  out  of  per- 
sonal feeling  for  us,  what  is  not  best  for  yourself — I  must  repeat  what  I  said 
to  you  here  that  the  opening  there  [the  First  Church]  which  allowed  you  to 
once  more  make  one  of  our  home  circle  did  seem  to  me  a  Providence,  and  I 
have  looked  at  it  as  a  bright  spot  in  the  future — But  it  is  time  I  had  learned 
not  to  hope  for  any  thing  this  side  a  calm  death  and  a  happy  resurrection.  I 
have  known  sorrow  and  disappointment  from  my  earliest  youth.  The  days  of 
my  girlhood  were  embittered  by  sorrows  which  were  none  the  less  bitter 
from  being  of  a  kind  which  I  could  breathe  into  the  ear  of  no  one  but  my 
God.  This  made  me  at  20  when  I  began  my  own  life,  old  in  the  griefs  of  the 
world  as  most  people  are  at  the  end  of  life — Then  the  winding  up  of  my  own 
family,  failures  in  money  and  morals,  life  and  death — my  home  being  the 
nucleus  of  every  thing,  the  rearing  of  eleven  children,  the  giving  back  of  six, 
does  not  this  tell  of  enough  to  have  deadened  every  thing  like  hope  on  the 

42  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  January  20,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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earth — But  I  dare  say  I  shall  get  over  this  disappointment — I  believe  I  am 
obtuse,  I  soon  settle  down  into  a  calm  quiescent  state — As  for  Worcester  I 
do  not  think  I  shall  ever  want  to  see  it  again,  but  I  suppose  I  shall  forget  even 
that.43 

Despite  his  mother's  strictures,  which  he  realized  derived  more  from 
the  loss  of  her  two  children  than  from  any  action  of  his,  Edward  was 
content  with  the  wisdom  of  his  decision.  Though  increasingly  solicitous 
to  do  whatever  he  could  to  assist  the  family  in  Boston,  his  own  life  be- 
longed for  the  moment  at  Worcester.  A  few  months  later  he  refused 
an  informal  call  to  a  young  parish  in  Brooklyn.  The  offer  tempted  him, 
and  he  wrote  confidentially  for  advice  to  a  New  York  colleague,  sug- 
gesting his  desire  to  remain  in  Worcester  a  few  more  years — "I  have 
got  very  thoroughly  rooted  here" — until  some  other  New  York  open- 
ing "would  appear  more  fit  to  my  taste  than  any  Boston  parish."  Ap- 
parently the  Brooklyn  offer  did  not  meet  these  specifications.44  In- 
fluencing these  two  decisions  was  an  additional  factor  which  Edward 
was  not  yet  ready  to  discuss  even  with  his  own  family — the  possibility 
that  he  would  soon  marry  and  have  a  home  of  his  own. 

43  Sarah  Everett  Hale  to  E.  E.  H.,  January  22,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  14. 

44  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  May  16,  1856,  in  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety; to  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips,  March  25,  1852,  enclosing  copy  of  letter  to  Brooklyn 
congregation,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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The  girl  who  had  at  last  captured  Edward  Hale's  serious  attention 
was  of  a  somewhat  different  type  from  the  Rosamonds,  the  Anns, 
and  the  Caroline  Healys  of  the  gay  Cambridge  and  Latin  School  win- 
ters. For  one  thing  she  was  no  local  Bostonian,  but  like  Susie  Lyman, 
with  whom  he  had  had  his  springtime  glimpse  of  Paradise  in  the  North- 
ampton hills,  a  small-town  girl  with  a  ministerial  heritage.  Yet  no  more 
violent  contrast  in  theological  backgrounds  could  he  have  selected, 
for  Emily  Perkins,  to  whom  Hale  now  paid  serious  court,  was  the 
granddaughter  of  that  firebrand  Calvinist  Lyman  Beecher.  Her  ma- 
ternal uncles  numbered  seven  preachers  of  the  hell-and-damnation 
persuasion.  Among  her  maternal  aunts  was  that  indomitable  female 
theologian  and  educator,  Catherine  Beecher,  and  that  for-the-moment 
obscure  wife  of  a  theology  professor,  Mrs.  Stowe,  just  then  engaged  in 
scribbling  on  brown  wrapping  paper  what  would  be  the  most  inflam- 
matory work  of  the  times,  Uncle  Torrts  Cabin. 

For  one  of  the  Hales  with  their  "simple,  rational  religion,"  their 
middle-of-the-road  conservatism  on  the  issues  of  the  day — slavery, 
temperance,  woman  suffrage — to  contemplate  an  alliance  with  one  of 
the  militantly  crusading  Beecher  strain  was  an  anomaly.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  sense  of  invading  the  camp  of  the  enemy  added  a  fillip 
of  excitement  to  Edward's  courtship.  At  least,  the  Montague-Capulet 
aspects  of  the  situation  augmented  the  reticence  which  now  developed 
in  his  family  correspondence,  hitherto  so  frank  and  detailed  about  his 
plans  and  prospects. 

The  first  mention  in  Edward's  now  quite  intermittent  diary  of  the 
petite  velvet-eyed  brunette  who  was  to  become  his  wife  occurred  on 
October  31,  1 851.  It  was  not  their  first  meeting,  although  Emily's  home 
was  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  where  her  father  was  a  successful  lawyer. 
A  frequent  visitor  to  Boston,  she  had  previously  become  acquainted 
with  the  young  Worcester  minister  at  the  home  of  a  mutual  friend, 
Dwight  Foster.  Since  Emily's  brother,  Frederick  Beecher,  had  been  a 
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Harvard  classmate  of  Charles  Hale,  there  were  sufficient  points  of  con- 
tact, undoubtedly,  between  the  two  young  people  to  enable  acquaint- 
ance to  develop  rapidly  into  affection.  Regrettably  no  correspondence 
between  the  principals  of  the  courtship  has  survived.1 

Within  a  matter  of  months  Edward  was  urging  his  brother  Nathan  to 
come  up  to  Worcester  to  revise  some  house  plans  "against  over-travel 
through  the  kitchen."2  One  would  assume  that  this  was  not  a  bachelor 
establishment  which  Edward  was  sketching  and  that  he  had  had  some 
encouragement  from  the  young  lady  in  question.  Bits  of  news  of  Emily 
occur  quite  casually  in  letters  from  Boston  to  his  Worcester  hostess, 
Mrs.  Moses  Phillips,  who  had  indeed  usurped  his  mother's  place  as  in- 
timate confidante.  On  March  25,  1852,  he  wrote  in  praise  of  Emerson's 
Life  of  Margaret  Fuller:  "It  is  a  wonderful  book,  and  I  think  does  Mr. 
Emerson  infinite  credit.  Are  you  not  proud  of  having  such  a  cousin 
in  the  family?"  And  he  suggests  Miss  Emily's  high  approval  and 
"womanly  criticism"  of  the  volume.  The  letter  continues  with  the 
revelation  of  a  "secret,"  his  refusal  of  the  call  to  Brooklyn:  "It  was 
love  at  first  sight, — an  offer  in  itself  much  more  tempting  than  the 
Chauncey  Place  one, — but  which  cost  me  little  to  refuse.  Only,  if  I  had 
no  ties,  I  should  think  it  the  finest  open  position  that  has  been  in  my 
calling  these  five  years."3 

"Mamma"  Phillips,  who,  no  doubt,  was  party  to  Edward's  hopes, 
might  well  have  smiled  at  the  juxtaposition  of  ideas  so  revelatory  of  the 
links  of  association  which  went  into  the  composition  of  this  letter. 
Emily  Perkins'  name  is  used  only  in  conjunction  with  a  bit  of  literary 
criticism.  Then  comes  the  leap  to  the  place  at  Brooklyn,  which  was 
"love  at  first  sight,"  but  the  refusal  of  which  cost  Edward  little  because 
of  "ties,"  the  exact  nature  of  the  ties  being  unspecified.  Yet  knowing 
that  existing  ties  with  the  family  in  Boston  had  not  prevailed  in  Ed- 
ward's recent  decision  to  refuse  the  Chauncey  Place  call,  Mrs.  Phillips 
need  only  fill  in  the  hiatus  between  fellow-critic  and  bride-to-be  to  de- 
termine that  the  restraining  ties  which  her  "adopted"  son  had  in  mind 
could  only  be  those  of  a  future  matrimonial  state.  Whatever  an  intimate 
might  have  deduced  to  be  the  exact  understanding  betweeen  the  young 
people  at  this  point,  they  are,  at  all  events,  revealed  as  on  terms  of  com- 

1  Volume  IV  of  the  Hale  Journals  covers  the  periods  July-August,  1850,  and 
August,  1856 — August,  1858.  The  diary  which  contains  this  entry  has  evidently 
been  removed,  as  has  all  material  of  an  intimate  nature  dealing  with  Emily  Perkins 
Hale.  However,  Hale's  son  in  the  Life  and  Letters  (I,  234)  mentions  the  Journal 
entry  of  October  31,  1851,  and  a  previous  meeting  at  Dwight  Foster's. 

2  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  February  13,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

3  E.  E.  H.  to  Mrs.  Moses  Phillips,  March  25,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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plete  agreement  in  their  admiration  of  the  Transcendentalist  Emerson. 
And  in  this  agreement  is  foreshadowed  the  pattern  of  their  marriage. 
Since  college  days  Edward  had  been  moving  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
greater  liberality  in  his  religious  thinking,  a  trend  for  which  his  increas- 
ing tolerance  of  Emerson  serves  as  touchstone.  Apparently,  love  for  a 
Beecher  granddaughter  did  nothing  to  reverse  the  trend  and  swing  him 
back  towards  the  orthodoxy  which  Grandfather  Lyman  Beecher  so 
consistently  and  so  vigorously  expounded. 

That  old  gentleman,  who  had  only  recently  resigned  his  presidency 
of  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincinnati  to  live  with  his  son  Henry  Ward  in 
Brooklyn,  had  been  a  fighter  against  the  heresies  of  the  Boston  religion 
since  before  the  time  of  Unitarian  Edward  Hale's  birth.  In  1817,  Bee- 
cher's  installation  sermon  for  a  fellow  minister  at  Park  Street  Church 
had  cast  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  Harvard  theologians  for  their  denial 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Thereafter  he  belabored  the  liberals  continu- 
ously in  pulpit  and  press.  In  1826  he  became  pastor  of  Boston's  Han- 
over Street  Church.  Within  a  matter  of  months  his  son  Edward  was 
called  to  the  pulpit  at  Park  Street,  which  became  known  as  "Brimstone 
Corner"  from  the  sulphurous  denunciations  of  the  damned  which  young 
Beecher,  a  chip  off  the  old  block,  began  to  deliver  against  the  Unitari- 
ans. The  Beechers,  father  and  son,  were  both  active  in  the  founding  of 
the  Spirit  of  the  Times  in  1828  to  combat  heresies,  and  in  particular  to 
attack  the  growing  liberalism  of  the  Christian  Examiner.  Although  the 
Spirit  of  the  Times  did  not  long  survive  Lyman  Beecher's  departure  in 
1829  to  save  the  West  for  Protestantism,  this  bitter  religious  feud  be- 
tween the  two  journals  was  a  part  of  Edward  Hale's  boyhood  experi- 
ence. Since  he  was  now  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Examiner  and 
would  become  one  of  its  editors,  it  was  fortunate  that  his  fiancee  did 
not  share  the  controversial  views  of  her  uncles  and  her  grandfather,  but 
rather  sided  with  her  future  husband  in  an  admiration  for  Emerson,  who 
stood  far  to  the  left  of  the  actually  rather  conservative  Examiner. 

Miss  Emily's  apparent  docility  in  no  wise  negates  Theodore  Parker's 
assertion  that  Lyman  Beecher  was  "the  father  of  more  brains  than  any 
other  man  in  America."  Her  clear  young  forehead  and  the  firm  line  of 
her  jaw  mark  clearly  the  Beecher  intelligence  and  purposefulness.  What 
is  missing  from  the  syndrome  of  dominant  characteristics  is  the  strain 
of  belligerency  so  common  to  the  Beecher  progeny.  It  had  been  missing 
likewise  in  her  mother,  Mary  Foote  Beecher  Perkins,  described  by  a 
family  historian  as  "an  anomaly  .  .  .  the  only  purely  private  Beecher." 
"During  a  long  and  blameless  life,"  continues  the  biographer,  "never  did 
she  deviate  into  public  view  by  writing  a  story,  article  or  book,  making 
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a  speech,  giving  a  lecture,  preaching  a  sermon  or  conducting  a  public 
enterprise.  Measured  by  the  proprieties  of  that  day  she  was  the  only 
lady  in  the  family." 

And  yet  it  may  be  argued  that  the  other  three  Beecher  ladies,  Emily's 
aunts,  exhibited  aggressive  characteristics  only  when  deprived  of  the 
satisfactions  normal  to  nineteenth-century  women.  It  was  Catherine's 
youthful  tragic  loss  of  her  betrothed  which  channeled  her  energies  into 
a  series  of  belligerent  good  works.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  poured  out 
her  early  sketches,  and  for  that  matter  her  later  novels,  in  a  continuously 
losing  fight  to  supplement  the  income  of  her  bumbling,  ineffectual,  scho- 
larly husband.  Preceding  the  militant  career  of  Isabelle  Beecher  Hooker 
as  a  suffragist  was  a  quarter-century  of  quiet  domesticity,  and  only  after 
her  children  were  reared  did  she  turn  to  belaboring  the  statesmen  of  the 
nation  in  the  cause  of  disenfranchised  womanhood.  Given  a  satisfactory 
home  situation,  the  Beecher  women  could  be  completely  domestic. 
There  is  as  evidence  Emily's  mother,  who  lived  out  the  years  of  her 
life  in  the  same  town  of  Hartford  as  "a  model  wife,  mother,  friend  and 
neighbor,"  to  warrant  the  summing-up:  "Perhaps  her  life  was  too  happy 
to  be  eventful — in  any  case  it  furnished  no  copy  for  a  biographer."4 

In  this  case,  the  daughter  resembled  the  mother.  And  Emily  Perkins, 
be  it  remembered,  was  only  half  Beecher.  At  all  events,  Edward  Hale 
had  not  caught  a  tartar,  as  one  cognizant  of  the  Beecher  heritage  might 
possibly  have  surmised.  Their  union  was  happy  and  harmonious  in  the 
nineteenth-century  pattern: 

Man  for  the  field  and  woman  for  the  hearth; 
Man  for  the  sword  and  for  the  needle  she; 
Man  with  the  head  and  woman  with  the  heart; 
Man  to  command  and  woman  to  obey; 
All  else  confusion. 

If  the  Beecher  brain  might  smile  at  the  Tennysonian  ideal,  the  Perkins 
equability  of  temperament  would  lead  Emily  to  conform  to  the  wishes 
of  a  husband  to  whom  public  activities  of  women  became  increasingly 
distasteful.  Edward  Hale  proved  himself  man  enough  in  later  years  to 
dominate  his  headstrong  sister  Lucretia  when  she  proposed  to  enter  a 
social  settlement  house.  Certainly  he,  with  the  help  of  eight  children, 
could  keep  a  wife  happy  at  home,  even  a  wife  from  the  redoubtable 
Beecher  clan.  And  he  could  set  aside  theological  differences  to  join 
forces  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Stowe  in  the  political  strug- 

4  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers  (New  York,  1934),  26,  152, 
and  passim. 
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gle  for  Kansas,  and  to  work  amicably  with  his  brother-in-law  Frederick 
Beecher  Perkins  in  literary  and  editorial  capacities  in  connection  with 
various  magazines,  Barnard's,  Galaxy,  Independent,  Christian  Union, 
and  Old  and  New. 

In  1852  all  this  was  in  the  future,  and  Edward  was  currently  con- 
cerned with  the  practicalities  of  the  situation,  with  the  completion  of 
his  house  upon  the  lot  which  Frederic  Greenleaf  had  given  him — and, 
as  ever,  with  deficit  finances,  advances  which  had  to  be  met  by  the 
work  of  his  pen.  At  this  time  he  was  doing  hack  work  on  a  volume  of 
Homes  of  American  Authors  and  was  contributing  a  monthly  article 
to  the  Christian  Register.  For  the  family  paper  he  was  writing  a  series 
of  articles  on  Irish  emigration,5  defining  the  position  of  foreign  paupers 
in  terms  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  system  of  Massachusetts 
State  Almshouses.6  Phillips,  Sampson  brought  out  these  Letters  on  Irish 
Emigration  in  pamphlet  form,  but  however  effective  their  social  impact, 
they  seem  not  to  have  increased  the  circulation  of  the  Daily  Advertiser. 
The  paper  was  now  in  sore  financial  straits,  and  Edward  was  in  constant 
correspondence  and  consultation  with  his  father,  with  Nathan,  and 
with  Charles  over  the  business  details  of  an  establishment  which,  Ed- 
ward pointed  out,  "buys  and  sells  40  or  50,000  dollars  worth  of  produce 
a  year."7 

With  his  father's  health  failing,  Edward  kept  urging  the  logical  solu- 
tion that  Charles  take  over  more  of  the  business  responsibilities  of  the 
paper.  Yet  it  troubled  his  conscience  greatly  to  realize  that  such  a  move 
would  jeopardize  further  the  precarious  venture  of  To-Day.  Fully 
aware  that  without  Charles  at  hand  he  himself  would  have  felt  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  Worcester  charge  to  fill  the  breach  at  the  Adver- 
tiser, Edward  attempted  to  assuage  his  sense  of  guilt  and  impotence  by 
offering  to  finance  the  deficit  of  To-Day  from  his  own  pocket.  Cog- 
nizant by  now  of  the  marriage  plans,  the  loyal  Hales  of  course  refused 
this  offer,  and  on  September  17  Edward  could  write  to  Nathan:  "Will 
you  be  one  of  the  groomsmen?  .  .  .  the  other  two — if  they  consent  will 
be  Charles  Perkins  and  Samuel  Longfellow."8 

Sam  Longfellow  in  Paris  that  summer  had  heard  the  news  of  Ed- 

5  Homes  of  American  Authors,  published  by  Putnam's  in  1853,  was  a  series  of 
sketches  and  engravings  to  which  Hale  was  one  of  eleven  contributors.  The  Letters 
on  Irish  Emigration  appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  during  December  of  1851  and 
January  of  1852,  and  were  reprinted  in  a  sixty-four-page  pamphlet  by  Phillips, 
Sampson  and  Company  in  the  latter  year. 

e  Works,  VI,  256. 

7E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  July  6,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 

8E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  September  17,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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ward's  approaching  marriage  and  had  written  immediately:  "Is  it  the 
'Miss  Perkins  of  Hartford'  whom  I  knew  &  liked  so  much,  at  Brattle- 
boro:  with  the  brown  eyes,  as  some  said  there,  'like  the  child's  in  the 
Sistine  Madonna.'  Let  me  hope  it  is."  Being  reassured  as  to  the  bride's 
identity,  he  could  cheerfully  agree  to  the  plans  of  that  autumn  when 
Edward  wrote  him:  "I  am  to  be  married,  God  willing,  on  the  13th  of 
October  at  Hartford.  Will  not  you  come  to  the  wedding,  and  will  not 
you  be  one  of  the  groomsmen?"9 

Following  the  wedding  on  October  1 5  Edward  and  Emily  set  out  by 
chaise  for  a  journey  through  Edward's  beloved  Berkshires.  When  they 
returned  ten  days  later,  the  trim  little  house  in  Worcester  was  readied 
and  waiting  for  them,  but  some  of  the  joy  of  homecoming  was  lost  to 
Edward  in  the  news  that  To-Day,  his  vicarious  literary  brain  child,  to 
which  he  had  contributed  so  much  thought,  advice,  and  copy,  was 
doomed.  "I  feel  the  sacrifice  more  than  he  [Charles]  does,"  wrote  Ed- 
ward sadly  to  his  father.  A  thousand  Hale  dollars  had  gone  into  the  ill- 
fated  journal,  dollars  they  and  the  Advertiser  could  ill  afford.  Edward 
proposed  that  for  the  moment  the  Advertiser  take  over  the  assets  of 
To-Day,  cut  off  the  exchange  and  free  list,  and  print  only  the  480  copies 
of  its  paid  circulation;  that  old  contributors  be  cut  to  a  dollar  a  page; 
that  he  would  guarantee  at  least  two  pages  of  copy  a  week;  and  that 
the  magazine  be  published  for  another  six  months  in  the  hope  of  an  in- 
crease in  subscriptions  and  a  sale  at  a  price  which  would  recoup  some 
part  of  their  investment.  Yet  even  with  such  stringent  economies  the 
magazine  could  neither  make  ends  meet  nor  find  for  itself  a  purchaser. 
Before  the  six  months  had  passed,  To-Day  had  become  a  journal  of 
yesterday.10 

In  spite  of  the  clouds  still  lingering  over  the  Boston  menage,  the  first 
Christmas  of  the  newly  married  Hales  was  a  time  of  bustle  and  gaiety, 
with  much  visiting  back  and  forth  between  Franklin  Street  and  the 
Worcester  establishment.  The  Beechers,  if  possible,  outdid  the  Hales  in 
family  loyalties,  in  addiction  to  round-robin  letters  and  marathon  visit- 
ing tours.  Now  Edward  had  to  take  into  account,  in  plans  for  festivities 
and  excursions,  not  only  his  own  four  brothers  and  sisters  but  all  the 
new  Perkins  brothers-  and  sisters-in-law,  as  well  as  the  cousins  and  the 
sisters  and  the  aunts  of  the  prolific  Beecher  clan.  In  this  first  holiday 
season  the  young  couple  were  hosts  at  various  times  to  mother  Perkins, 

9  Samuel  Longfellow  to  E.  E.  H.,  July  7,  1852;  E.  E.  H.  to  Samuel  Longfellow, 
undated,  Letterbook,  Hale  Papers,  Package  15.  The  date  of  the  wedding  was  later 
changed  to  October  15. 

10  E.  E.  H.  to  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  December  20,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3;  Journal 
IV,  October  14-20,  1852,  Hale  Papers,  Box  22. 
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brother  Charles  Perkins,  uncle  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  other  sisters  and 
first  cousins,  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  two-volume  edition  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  had  had  a  runaway  sale  of  ten  thousand  copies  in  its  first 
week  and  now,  only  nine  months  past  publication  date,  had  topped  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sales.  Both  of  Edward's  brothers  were  guests  during 
the  season,  and  it  can  well  be  imagined  that  the  little  parsonage  was 
literally  bursting  with  comradeship  and  good  cheer.  Throughout  the 
Hales'  Worcester  ministry  their  home  would  remain  a  magnet  of  attrac- 
tion for  both  sides  of  the  family,  with  Hales  dropping  in  from  Boston 
and  Perkinses  from  Hartford  at  odd  moments.  The  convivial  atmos- 
phere of  the  old  Tremont  Street  house  was  thus  re-created  by  the 
younger  generation.  The  warmth  of  a  happy  marriage  and  the  stimu- 
lus of  a  new  literary  coterie  drove  out  the  demons  of  low  spirits  and 
despondency  which  had  so  often  afflicted  the  overserious  young  minis- 
ter, and  there  was  restored  the  joie  de  vivre  of  his  younger  days. 

Again  he  started  a  garden,  and  again  took  up  his  drawing  pencil  and 
his  paints  to  adorn  the  family  scrapbooks  with  humorous  sketches,  coats 
of  arms,  illuminated  borders,  and  vignettes.  On  February  n,  1854,  this 
family  record  indicates  the  birth  of  Nelly — Ellen  Day  Hale — weight 
eleven  pounds,  five  ounces.  Three  days  later,  above  a  sketch  of  a  child 
wreathed  in  flowers,  appears  the  caption:  "Feb.  14.  One  grandmother 
goes.  Other  grandmother  comes  with  more  flowers."  n  And  again  there 
were  the  elaborate  hoaxes.  Hale  and  Thomas  W.  Higginson  solemnly 
planned  an  "Unfortunates'  Magazine"  to  print  as  contributions  all  the 
letters  received  by  the  two  pastors  asking  their  aid.  The  project  went  so 
far  as  a  title  page  and  table  of  contents  for  the  first  number  and  then  was 
dropped  under  pressure  of  the  serious  aspects  of  the  problem.12 

For  the  flood  of  indigent  emigrants  continued  to  trouble  Hale's  con- 
science, their  desperate  condition  beyond  the  scope  which  one  man  or 
one  parish  could  alleviate.  He  preached,  lectured,  and  wrote  energeti- 
cally on  the  social  problem  involved,  effectively  bringing  to  his  audience 
the  realities  of  human  wastage  hidden  in  the  population  statistics,  en- 
dowing with  flesh  and  blood  the  "Yorkshire  men  and  Scotch  lasses" 
whom  the  "shallow  science"  of  supply  and  demand  was  condemning  to 
pauperism  and  economic  bondage.  Organized  emigrant  aid  societies,  the 
remedial  action  Hale  advocated,  found  favor  slowly  in  a  community 
which  feared  a  Popish  domination  from  the  unwelcome  influx  of  Irish 
Catholics,  a  fear  which  Hale  tried  to  counter  from  the  depths  of  his 
own  religious  tolerance. 

11  Scrapbook  II.  A  series  of  these  scrapbooks  are  preserved  in  the  Hale  Papers. 

12  Higginson,  Carlyle's  Laugh,  163. 
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Preaching  before  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism 
at  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston  on  A4ay  9,  1852,  he  reconstructed  in 
simple  human  terms  the  Biblical  scene  embodied  in  his  text,  "I  was  a 
stranger  and  ye  took  me  in";  then  vividly  drove  home  the  current  appli- 
cations. "Here  is  a  young  woman  from  Killarney,  strong  and  indus- 
trious. She  is  skilled  in  milking,  in  cheese-making,  in  all  the  work  of  the 
dairy.  In  Orange  County  in  Vermont,  there  is  at  this  moment  the  farmer 
who  wants  her.  .  .  .  [Here  is]  the  Eastern  scholar,  who  can  speak  no 
word  of  our  tongue,  but  is  learned  in  the  oldest  languages  of  Asia;  who, 
in  the  right  place.  .  .  ." 13 

Again  he  preached  on  the  same  theme,  and  this  time  gave  a  political 
slant  to  his  argument.  These  emigrants,  these  displaced  persons,  instead 
of  becoming  a  burden  upon  charity  in  the  Eastern  states,  should  be 
transformed  into  the  advance  guard  of  freemen  to  hold  the  Western 
territories  in  the  ranks  of  free  states.  This  sermon,  printed  as  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  Gospel  of  Freedom,  Extended  by  the  Organization  of  Emi- 
gration: An  Essay  on  the  Scriptural  and  Political  Remedy  for  the  North 
in  the  Present  Crisis  of  Slavery,  was  one  of  three  essays  dividing  among 
them  the  two  hundred  dollars  in  prize  money  offered  by  Rev.  Thomas 
Boardman  of  Fall  River,14  a  welcome  bonus,  no  doubt,  to  the  struggling 
young  Hales.  For  about  this  time  Edward  was  writing  to  his  brother 
Charles  for  "any  dividend  due  me"  or  for  an  advance  of  twenty-five 
dollars  from  David  Read  of  the  Christian  Register:  "I  am  penniless: — & 
for  a  few  days  shall  be."15  In  Latin  School  days  Edward  Hale  had 
merely  given  idle  consideration  to  writing  for  literary  prizes.  Now,  un- 
der the  pressures  of  supporting  a  family,  he  actually  wrote  and  sub- 
mitted his  efforts  to  the  competitions  so  frequent  in  those  days.  How- 
ever, the  Boardman  prize  was  in  the  nature  of  a  windfall,  for  The 
Gospel  of  Freedom  had  been  Hale's  spontaneous  response  to  the  felt 
necessities  of  the  times,  a  plea  to  the  public  in  the  interests  of  a  cause,  or 
rather  two  causes,  emigrant  relief  and  antislavery  organization,  which 
were  close  to  his  heart. 

There  were  others  who  felt  the  same  social  and  political  exigencies 
and  were  responding  with  similar  philosophies.  At  this  time  when  the 
entire  structure  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  threatened  by  the  im- 
minent passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  Eli  Thayer,  a  schoolmaster 
of  Worcester  and  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  became 
fired  with  a  resolve  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  South  on  its  own 

13  Christian  Duty  to  Emigrants  (Boston,  1852),  8-9. 

14  The  Gospel  of  Freedom  (Boston,  1853),  *• 

15  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  April  4,  1853,  Hale  Papers,  Box  3. 
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grounds  of  "squatter  sovereignty"  by  the  organization  of  Northern 
emigration  to  the  proposed  territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Thayer's 
plans  at  first  met  only  ridicule.  The  Judiciary  Committee  which  granted 
him  a  charter  for  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company  considered 
the  whole  plan  was  "nonsense."  In  Boston  he  was  forced  to  hire  a  hall 
at  his  own  expense  to  explain  his  proposals.  But  in  Worcester,  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Free-Soil  party,  he  met  with  a  more  enthusiastic  reception 
when  at  a  meeting  in  the  City  Hall  on  March  1 1,  1854,  he  offered  to  be 
taxed  either  a  quarter  of  his  time  or  a  quarter  of  his  income  until  the 
freedom  of  Kansas  was  achieved.  Among  those  of  his  fellow-townsmen 
who  rallied  to  the  support  of  his  plan  was  his  neighbor,  the  Unitarian 
minister,  who  called  upon  him  with  a  copy  of  an  unread  and  forgotten 
pamphlet  on  How  to  Conquer  Texas  advocating  an  embryonic  version 
of  Thayer's  own  brain  child.  Here  were  two  men,  practical  idealists, 
whose  minds  working  independently  of  each  other  had  hit  upon  an 
almost  identical  plan  of  defense  against  the  growing  power  of  the  slave 
states.  In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  So- 
ciety, Thayer  later  gave  credit  to  Hale  for  being  "the  very  first  man  to 
express  confidence  in  its  success,  and  his  own  readiness  to  work  for  it 
with  all  his  might." 16 

The  plan  which  Thayer,  Hale,  and  others  advocated  with  fanatic 
zeal  was  a  simple  form  of  co-operative  enterprise,  with  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company  arranging  for  cut-rate  transportation  to  companies  of 
settlers  and  financing  in  prospective  towns  the  essentials  of  civilization, 
construction  of  sawmills  and  gristmills,  and  the  establishment  of  a  free 
press.  On  April  26,  1854,  a  charter  for  the  company  was  approved,  more 
than  a  month  before  the  actual  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act. 
Massachusetts  picked  up  the  gauntlet,  it  has  been  said,  before  it  was 
thrown  down.  This  original  charter  grandiosely  provided  for  a  work- 
ing capital  which  should  "not  exceed  five  millions  of  dollars."  In  point 
of  fact,  the  company's  total  outlay  over  the  period  of  eight  years  of  its 
active  operations,  under  an  entirely  different  charter,  amounted  to  only 
$1 36,000.  But  the  propaganda  value  of  the  original  proposal  was  not  lost. 
As  the  word  spread  like  wildfire  that  Massachusetts  was  to  spend  $5,- 

16  Eli  Thayer,  A  History  of  the  Kansas  Crusade:  Its  Friends  and  Its  Foes  (New 
York,  1899),  125.  This  volume,  with  its  Introduction  by  Hale,  is  a  detailed,  if  some- 
what partisan,  history  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Company  and  its  work. 
Another  account  was  published  by  Hale  in  Hurd's  New  England  States  (Boston, 
1897)  and  reprinted  in  Hale's  Works,  VI,  258-85.  Incidental  reminiscences  of  the 
epoch  are  contained  in  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  153-67.  These  sources  have 
been  supplemented  by  general  histories  of  the  period  and  by  Leverett  Wilson 
Spring's  Kansas:  The  Prelude  to  the  War  between  the  States  (Boston,  1894)  for  the 
discussions  in  this  section. 
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000,000  in  the  new  territory,  attention  was  centered  upon  the  potenti- 
alities of  the  region.  Slowly,  informed  public  opinion  rallied  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  enterprise,  sufficient  capital  was  subscribed  to  start  operations, 
and  a  group  of  settlers  were  laboriously  recruited  to  blaze  the  trail. 

Hale  preached,  argued,  and  wrote  voluminously  for  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company.  When  speaking  engagements  absorbed  not  one-fourth 
but  all  of  Thayer's  time,  Hale  became  his  consistent  substitute  for  over- 
lapping engagements,  traveling  throughout  New  England,  uniting  the 
Northern  clergy  in  support  of  the  plan,  making  recruiting  talks  under 
placards  bearing  the  legend  "Saw-mills  and  Liberty!"  The  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, still  the  leading  New  England  newspaper,  gave  its  wholehearted 
support  to  the  campaign.  Thayer  called  upon  Greeley  of  the  New  York 
Tribune  and  so  effectively  presented  his  case  that  that  paper  ran  the 
articles  of  the  company  as  editorials.  A  dozen  other  newspapers  fol- 
lowed suit.  The  Beechers  rallied  to  the  cause,  of  which  Lyman  Beecher 
had  been  an  early  supporter.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  used  his  pulpit  to 
fulminate  against  slavery  and  for  emigrant  aid.  Mrs.  Stowe  had  hardly 
unpacked  her  bags  from  her  triumphal  tour  of  Europe  before  she  be- 
came involved,  circulating  an  appeal  to  the  women  of  America  to  join 
in  the  crusade.  Miss  Lucy  Larcom  won  a  prize  offered  by  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  best  emigrant  marching  song,  though  it  was  the  verse  of 
the  good  Quaker  poet  Whittier  which  caught  the  public  imagination. 

In  recruiting  of  men  and  capital,  no  sentimental  or  emotional  ap- 
proach was  used.  Thayer,  in  reviewing  his  work  from  the  perspective 
of  half  a  century,  recalls:  "The  census  of  the  United  States  was  my  text- 
book and  the  basis  of  my  appeals.  My  themes  were  the  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  economic  disadvantages  of  slavery."17  Hale  argued  for  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Company:  "It  is  the  only  method  yet  tried  which  secures 
entire  freedom  to  the  emigrant,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  the  use  of 
capital  contributed  by  people  who  do  not  emigrate,  and  the  advantages 
of  a  central,  intelligent  supervision."18 

On  July  17,  1854,  aftei*  more  than  fifty  speeches  had  been  made  by 
the  crusading  organizers,  a  group  of  twenty-nine  prospective  Kansans 
left  Boston  with  cheering  crowds  lining  the  railroad  tracks.  Their  first 
night  was  spent  in  Worcester,  first  stopover  of  so  many  single  emi- 
grants, where  they  received  a  "suitable  ovation."  The  popular  enthu- 
siasm swept  into  their  ranks  two  mechanics  of  that  city,  a  Mr.  Fuller 
and  a  Mr.  Mallory,  who  thus  became  a  part  of  the  band  who  were  to 
found  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

17  Thayer,  Kansas  Crusade,  32. 

18  Ibid.,  xii. 
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The  city  of  Worcester,  feeling  a  paternal  interest  in  this  settlement  to 
which  it  had  contributed  two  founders,  offered  to  give  the  territorial 
site  a  library  on  condition  that  it  be  named  Worcester,  Kansas.  Books 
not  having  the  appeal  of  cold  cash  upon  the  frontier,  this  offer  was  re- 
jected and  the  new  town  named  instead  in  honor  of  Amos  A.  Lawrence, 
the  young  manufacturer  who  became  treasurer  of  the  company.  Apro- 
pos of  nomenclature,  it  was  once  suggested  by  Charles  Sumner  that  the 
proposed  state  of  Kansas  be  named  Thayer  in  recognition  of  the  states- 
manship of  the  head  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company.19 

The  second  group  of  adventurers  were  more  than  double  the  number 
of  the  first  bold  band.  Sixty-six  men  marched  down  the  street  to  Bos- 
ton's Lincoln  Street  depot  on  an  August  afternoon  singing  Whittier's 
stirring  lines: 

We  cross  the  prairies,  as  of  old 

Our  fathers  crossed  the  sea 
To  make  the  West,  as  they  the  East 

The  homestead  of  the  free. 

The  precise  number  of  settlers  thus  directed  by  the  company  to  the 
new  promised  land  is  a  matter  of  some  dispute.  Hale  claims  that  nearly 
five  thousand  settlers  went  under  its  aegis,20  while  an  objective  historian 
writing  in  the  same  decade  of  the  nineties  estimates  a  much  lower  figure, 
admitting,  however,  that  "the  work  of  the  Boston  organization  cannot 
be  adequately  exhibited  by  arithmetical  computations.  A  vital,  capital 
part  of  it  lay  in  spheres  where  mathematics  are  ineffectual — lay  in  its 
alighting  upon  a  feasible  method,  which  was  copied  far  and  wide,  of 
dealing  with  a  grave  political  emergency,  and  in  the  backing  of  social 
and  monetary  prestige  that  it  secured  for  the  unknown  pioneers  at  the 
front."21 

In  addition  to  his  speaking  and  his  newspaper  writing,  Hale  compiled 
what  was  in  reality  a  "handbook  for  emigrants,"  a  256-page  compen- 
dium of  facts  and  history,  published  under  hard  covers  by  the  loyal 
firm  of  Phillips,  Sampson  in  the  year  1854.  Kanzas  and  Nebraska  (for  a 
long  while  Hale  contended  vigorously  for  the  spelling  with  a  z  to  avoid 
confusion  with  the  state  of  Arkansas)  bore  the  explanatory  subtitle: 
The  History,  Geographical  and  Physical  Characteristics,  and  Political 
Position  of  those  Territories;  an  Account  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
panies, and  Directions  to  Emigrants.  The  book's  contents,  culled  from 

19  Spring,  Kansas,  35;  Thayer,  Kansas  Crusade,  xx.  Hale  here  cites  as  his  au- 
thority "Redpath's  Diary,"  New  York  Independent,  December  16,  1875. 

20  Works,  VI,  282. 

21  Spring,  Kansas,  32. 
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the  travel  records  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Pike,  Bonneville,  Fremont,  Park- 
man,  and  others,  from  the  political  archives  of  the  great  Missouri  de- 
bate, and  from  newspaper  letters  of  recent  settlers,  lived  up  to  its  gen- 
erous prospectus  and  offered  Hale  a  congenial  historical  topic  fraught 
with  contemporary  significance. 

Since  the  time  when  he  had  cut  Harvard  classes  to  watch  the  war 
dances  of  the  Fox  and  Sac  chiefs  on  Boston  Common,  Edward  Hale  had 
been  interested  in  Indian  tribes  and  their  languages.  With  this  special- 
ist's approach  on  the  part  of  its  author,  Kanzas  and  Nebraska  threatens 
at  one  point  to  lose  its  appeal  to  emigration-minded  Worcester  me- 
chanics in  a  prolonged  discussion  of  the  etymological  arguments  for 
and  against  the  Mandan  Indian  as  a  remnant  of  a  hypothetical  Welsh 
colony.  But,  rescuing  itself  at  last  from  this  intellectual  excursion,  the 
handbook  proceeds  to  a  sober  consideration  of  terrain  and  waterways, 
military,  trading,  and  missionary  posts,  and  a  summary  of  the  political 
histories  of  the  territories  under  France,  Spain,  and  the  United  States 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Nebraska  debate.  From  the  romance  of  Welsh 
Indians  the  volume  descends  at  last  to  a  prosaic  copy  of  the  Organiza- 
tion Act  and  to  reports  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society, 
ending  in  a  short  peroration  addressed  to  prospective  settlers:  "Thus 
will  emigration,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  it  now  proceeds,  add 
almost  at  once  two  new  free  states  to  the  American  Union.  .  .  .  That 
victory  will  be  won!  God  gives  it  to  the  energy  and  wisdom  of  those 
who  go,  to  the  sympathy  and  prayers  of  those  who  stay."22 

The  men  whom  such  exhortations  aroused  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
the  new  territories  found  there  a  deadlier  enemy  than  hostile  Indians, 
the  Missouri  border  ruffians.  When,  in  1855,  five  thousand  of  these  non- 
residents rode  in  to  dominate  the  territorial  elections  under  Southern- 
sympathizer  Governor  Reeder,  the  Free-State  men  retaliated  by  declaring 
the  elections  illegal  and  selecting  as  their  governor  Dr.  Charles  Rob- 
inson, the  first  agent  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  It  soon  became 
obvious  that  the  settlers  must  defend  their  rights  with  arms.  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  shouted  from  his  pulpit  that  "Sharpe's  rifles  were  a 
greater  moral  agency  than  the  Bible"  and  pledged  Plymouth  Church  to 
supply  twenty-five  of  them  for  a  colony  being  raised  in  New  Haven. 
Others  took  the  cue,  and  a  large  consignment  of  rifles  was  sent  into 
Kansas  in  crates  marked  "Bibles."23 

Even  the  conservative  directors  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  be- 
came involved  in  gunrunning.  On  May  7,  1855,  the  Sharpe's  Rifle  Manu- 

22  Kanzas  and  Nebraska  (Boston,  1854),  passim. 

23  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  283. 
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facturing  Company  of  Hartford  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  company: 
"Annexed  find  invoice  of  one  hundred  carbines,  ammunition,  etc.,  or- 
dered Mr.  Deitzler,  this  morning."24  For  fear  that  the  consignment 
might  be  recognized  as  it  crossed  Missouri,  care  was  taken  that  no  one 
box  should  contain  the  whole  of  a  rifle,  and  thus,  in  unassembled  frag- 
ments, these  "Beecher  Bibles"  made  their  way  to  the  frontier.25 

And  none  too  soon.  For  by  the  following  year  violence  was  in  full 
swing.  A  price  had  been  put  upon  Thayer's  head  in  Missouri  and  in 
Kansas;  the  hotel  at  Lawrence  had  been  destroyed;  and  in  Congress 
Sumner's  phillipic  on  "The  Crime  against  Kansas"  had  brought  on  the 
brutal  attack  by  Brooks  which  did  much  to  crystallize  Northern  anti- 
slavery  sentiment.  After  these  incidents,  Thayer  reports,  there  was  no 
need  to  recruit  colonists.  "They  raised  themselves."26 

From  that  point  on,  the  history  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  merges  with  that  of  "Bleeding  Kansas"  and  that  of  the  entire 
schizophrenic  nation.  Yet  the  ideal  of  the  organization  had  been  pacifist 
to  the  core,  in  contrast  to  the  violent  disunion  sentiments  of  such  abo- 
litionists as  Garrison,  Phillips,  and  Higginson.  Its  failure  to  keep  the 
peace  lay  with  external  forces  greater  than  itself;  its  achievement  lay 
in  its  concrete  aid  to  pioneering  citizens  and  its  feat  of  swinging  the 
territory  of  Kansas  to  the  Union  side  when  war  did  come.  In  late  life 
Hale  could  look  back  upon  this  work  of  his  and  call  it  good.  "I  am  more 
proud  of  my  part  in  the  settlement  of  Kansas  .  .  .  than  I  am  of  any 
public  service  I  have  ever  rendered."27 

Though  in  the  high  tide  of  excitement  of  1854/55  Hale  was  "not  so 
much  the  Kansas  correspondent  as  the  Kansas  editor  of  eight  leading 
journals  in  New  England  and  New  York,"28  he  yet  found  time  to  do 
considerable  work  for  the  North  American  Review,  now  under  the 
editorship  of  Andrew  Preston  Peabody.  From  1854  to  1858,  Edward 
Hale  contributed  a  number  of  reviews  and  articles  to  "the  old  North" 
almost  evenly  divided  between  literary  and  historical,  or  sociological, 
topics.  Chandler's  Elements  of  Character  and  Hurlbut's  Wealth  and 
Beauty  were  obviously  assigned  to  him  in  his  ministerial  capacity  by 
the  editor.  Appropriately  enough  he  also  reviewed  the  first  volume  of 
Barnard's  American  Journal  of  Education,  with  which  his  brother-in- 
law  Frederick  Perkins  was  soon  to  be  associated.  In  the  field  of  fine  arts 
he  passed  in  review  a  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Hay  don;  two  long-for- 

24  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  165. 

25  Works,  VI,  283. 

26  Thayer,  Kansas  Crusade,  211. 

27  Ibid.,  xi. 

28  Works,  VI,  280. 
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gotten  novels,  Cleve  Hall,  by  the  author  of  Margaret  Percival,  and 
W.  E.  Arnold's  Oakfield;  and  three  volumes  of  poems  which  the  world 
still  well  remembers,  Tennyson's  Maud  and  Other  Poems,  Longfellow's 
Hiawatha,  and  Whitman's  Leaves  of  Grass.  This  last  volume,  which  ap- 
peared so  casually  that  Hale  said  it  had  been  "left  to  the  winds  of 
heaven  to  publish  it,"  the  Unitarian  minister  courageously  approved, 
when  other  critical  reception  was  generally  unfavorable. 
...  it  is  well  worth  going  twice  to  the  bookstore  to  buy  it.  .  .  .  One  reads 
and  enjoys  the  freshness,  simplicity,  and  reality  of  what  he  reads,  just  as  the 
tired  man,  lying  on  the  hill-side  in  summer,  enjoys  the  leaves  of  grass  around 
him, — enjoys  the  shadow, — and  enjoys  the  flecks  of  sunlight, — not  for  what 
they  suggest  to  him,  but  for  what  they  are.  .  .  . 

There  is  not  anything,  perhaps,  which  modern  usage  would  stamp  as  more 
indelicate  than  are  some  passages  of  Homer.  There  is  not  a  word  in  it  meant 
to  attract  readers  by  its  grossness. 

In  the  historical  field  Hale's  reviews,  as  was  common  in  the  North 
American,  often  digressed  into  original  essays  of  some  length.  A  British 
publication,  Junius  Discovered,  interested  him,  not  for  its  theory  that 
Governor  Pownall  was  the  Junius  of  the  famous  letters,  but  for  its  side 
lights  on  American  history.  A  Life  of  William  Plummer,  the  New 
Hampshire  governor  who  cast  the  single  vote  against  Monroe  in  his 
second  election,  set  Hale  to  a  consideration  of  the  Federalist  movement 
for  disunion,  a  digression  perhaps  not  too  acceptable  to  the  journal 
which  was  endeavoring  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  antislavery 
and  disunion  sentiment.  However,  the  North  American  had  previously 
published  one  of  Hale's  "Kanzas  and  Nebraska"  pleas,  and  in  this  same 
year,  1858,  had  assigned  him  for  review  Olmsted's  A  Journey  through 
the  Seaboard  Slave  States.  In  this  connection  he  noted  the  need  for  ac- 
curate information  from  the  South,  citing  the  challenge  of  someone 
from  the  University  of  Paris  to  the  statement  that  no  fullblood  Negro 
had  ever  been  trained  in  mathematics  past  simple  arithmetic.  Hale,  his 
reporter's  curiosity  aroused,  had  made  a  hundred  inquiries  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South  on  this  question  without  discovering  "a  pos- 
sible clue  to  the  answer." 

On  local  history  Hale  covered  Benton's  Debates  and  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  of  1788  and  wrote  a  thirteen-page 
documented  review  of  the  Early  Records  of  Massachusetts,  published 
by  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  concluding  that  the  definitive 
history  of  Massachusetts  was  yet  to  be  written,  a  project  which  he  him- 
self was  to  attempt  in  due  time.  Haven's  Archaeology  of  the  United 
States  also  merited  a  long  review,  and  here  is  clearly  indicated  the 
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source  of  much  of  Hale's  long  digression  in  Kanzas  and  Nebraska  on  the 
Welsh  Indians.  His  interest  in  far  places  led  him  into  a  long  article  cov- 
ering recent  official  and  other  publications  on  "The  American  Expedi- 
tion in  Japan,"  and  to  speculating  "whether  the  twentieth  century  will 
not  find  them  [the  Japanese]  abreast  of  Europe  again."  A  volume  by 
Frederick  D.  Maurice,  Learning  and  Working,  was  the  springboard  for 
an  article  on  the  London  Workingmen's  Colleges  and  suggests  the  in- 
spiration for  Hale's  own  application  of  the  social  gospel,  as  he  rejoices 
that  Maurice  "and  Kingsley,  and  Ruskin,  French  the  theologian,  and 
Wilson  the  candlemaker,— -that  these — and,  we  may  say,  all  the  men 
who  remember  Arnold — are  at  work  together." 

A  short  note  on  a  book  on  reformatory  schools  and  on  a  chapter  in 
Henry  Barnard's  National  Education  in  Europe  shows  Hale's  mind  at 
work  on  the  subject  of  juvenile  prisons  as  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  "every  step  toward  home-life  in  them  is  something  gained.  Every 
piece  of  prison  machinery  or  apparatus  is  so  much  lost."  It  was  a  point 
of  view  which  he  had  recently  elaborated  in  an  essay  on  "The  State's 
Care  of  Its  Children,"  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  House  of  Refuge,  Philadelphia,  to  win  the  one-hundred- 
dollar  first  prize  offered  for  the  best  paper  on  the  subject  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  Some  sectarian  feud  must  have  colored  the  judges'  delib- 
erations in  choosing  the  best  three  from  among  the  forty-four  essays 
submitted.  For  although  winning  papers  were  duly  published  by  the 
sponsoring  organization,  Hale's  by-line  was  omitted  from  his  essay.  His 
pique  over  the  incident  extended  through  nearly  forty  years,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  notation  upon  the  title  page  of  his  personal  copy  of  the 
collected  essays.  "It  is  interesting  to  observe,"  wrote  Hale  in  careful 
script  on  January  17,  1893,  "that  while  the  editors  of  the  book  printed 
the  names  of  the  two  other  authors  with  the  sub-titles  they  did  not  dare 
print  mine.  I  have  always  supposed  that  this  was  because  I  was  a  Uni- 
tarian minister.  All  their  notes  show  that  they  were  annoyed  because  the 
prize  was  awarded  to  me." 

Hale  erred  in  one-half  of  his  accusation.  The  third  essay  printed, 
titled  simply  "An  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,"  has  likewise  no 
name  upon  its  title  page,  but  only  the  motto  Scribere  jussit  amor.  "Mr. 
S.  J.  Amor"  must  also  have  been  a  Unitarian  minister!  So  much  for 
authors'  vanities,  of  which  Hale  was  not  entirely  free.  Yet  the  essay  was 
such  as  to  justify  pride  of  authorship  and  Hale's  reprinting  of  it  in  his 
collected  works.  Buried  in  this  musty  pamphlet  which  Hale  maintained 
he  had  "reason  to  think"  the  dissenting  managers  of  the  sponsor  insti- 
tute "took  care  not  to  circulate,"  are  advanced  ideas  on  familylike  en- 
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vironments  for  young  offenders  and  on  a  system  of  juvenile  trade 
schools,  which  are  only  now  a  century  later  finding  widespread  accept- 
ance in  modern  penal  systems.29 

Hale's  contributions  to  the  Christian  Examiner  during  these  years 
were  limited  to  two  items,  both  dealing  with  his  friend  and  colleague 
Sylvester  Judd:  the  first  in  1854,  a  review  of  that  minister's  Discourses 
on  the  Church,  which  Hale  found  completely  congenial  in  its  extremely 
latitudinarian  philosophy;  the  second  in  1855,  reviewing  a  testimonial 
volume  on  The  Life  and  Character  of  Sylvester  Judd.  For  again  death 
had  struck  among  Hale's  friends  and,  as  so  often  before  and  as  even 
more  often  during  the  lengthening  span  of  years  ahead,  Hale  found 
himself  faced  with  the  duty  of  publicly  eulogizing  one  of  his  contem- 
poraries who  had  dropped  from  the  ranks.  To  the  Maine  minister  he 
gave  credit  for  the  philosophy  of  writing  to  which  he  himself  aspired. 
Judd  "was  so  modest  as  to  his  own  powers,  and  yet,  if  he  could  per- 
suade no  one  else  to  write  what  he  wanted  written  he  would  attempt  it 
himself,  or  at  least  lay  out  some  plan  for  it  in  the  future.  And  he  wrote 
always, — not  to  gratify  any  pride  of  authorship,  but  to  meet  what 
seemed  to  him  the  necessity  of  the  case, — because  the  book  must  be 
written."  Of  the  plans  which  Judd  had  laid  out  for  the  future  and  which 
he  had  not  lived  to  finish,  Hale  mentions  two,  a  "course  of  books  for 
children,"  and  "a  sketch  from  the  history  of  the  Arians."30  Hale  could 
not  then  anticipate  the  extent  of  Judd's  legacy  in  the  form  of  sugges- 
tion, nor  that  he  himself  in  due  time  would  write  both  the  "course  of 
books  for  children"  and  the  "history  of  the  Arians,"  the  latter  as  seri- 
ous history  in  Spain  and  as  fiction  in  the  novella  In  His  Name. 

Another  professional  legacy  was  about  to  come  the  way  of  Edward 
Hale,  the  pastorate  of  the  South  Congregational  Church  in  Boston,  left 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  its  occupant  Frederic  D.  Huntington  to 
serve  as  professor  of  Christian  morals  at  Harvard.  When  the  proposi- 
tion was  first  broached  to  Hale,  his  impulse  was  to  refuse  the  offer, 
apparently  from  some  fear  that  the  congregation  was  not  unanimous  in 
desiring  his  services.31  However,  when  on  June  8,  1856,  he  was  ap- 
proached by  a  committee  of  the  South  Church,  headed  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
Hale  and  Judge  G.  P.  Sanger,  he  wavered.  To  the  Judge  he  protested 
that  his  "theological  statement"  differed  vastly  from  that  of  the  former 

29  Pennsylvania  House  of  Refuge  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquency  (Phila- 
delphia, 1855),  9-144.  Hale's  copy  is  owned  by  the  New  York  State  Library,  Al- 
bany, New  York.  Reprinted  in  Works,  VIII,  286-320. 

30  Christian  Examiner,  LVI  (May,  1854),  428;  LVIII  (January,  1855),  63. 

31  For  a  more  complete  discussion  of  these  negotiations  and  for  more  of  the 
correspondence  involved,  see  Life  and  Letters,  I,  269-77. 
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incumbent.  "My  dear  fellow,  I  have  just  written  a  reply  to  Dr.  Hunt- 
ington's last  article,  and  it  will  be  printed  next  week.  Now  where 
would  I  be,  and  what  would  you  do,  if  it  were  known  that  the  man 
they  had  asked  to  be  their  minister  had  written  a  reply  to  an  article  by 
Dr.  Huntington?" 

"Hale,"  replied  the  Judge,  "none  of  them  know  that  he  has  written 
the  article,  and  none  of  them  will  know  that  you  have  written  the 
reply."32  Thus  reassured  about  lay  indifference  to  all  gyrations  of 
angels  upon  needle  points,  Hale  asked  his  Worcester  congregation  to 
accept  his  resignation.  Despite  their  efforts  to  persuade  him  to  reverse 
his  decision,  Hale  remained  firm  and  on  July  27  could  write  to  Charles 
that  the  matter  was  definitely  settled. 

It  is  strange  enough  how  much  ten  years  has  put  us  through.  After  I  had 
finished  my  two  sermons  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  randan  I 
had  a  soothed  feeling  of  rest  and  satisfaction  come  over  me  such  as  I  have 
never  seen  described.  In  that  mood  I  was  most  glad  to  have  you  or  any  one 
recognize  that  it  was  an  era: — much  more  marked  indeed  than  any  birthday. 
It  was  the  finishing  of  a  ten  year's  job,  something  as  McClure  may  have  felt 
when  he  got  his  men  paid  off  and  everything  done — only  more  so.  ...  I 
never  experienced  anything  like  it,  except  in  the  afternoon  before  I  was  mar- 
ried— and  in  the  rest  of  the  night  after  I  was  engaged.  God  grant  that  it  last 
through  these  next  months  but  I  have  no  hope  it  will. 

It  has  been  infinitely  strange,  almost  as  solemn  a  novelty  as  Niagara,  to 
have  nothing  to  do  this  last  week,  to  feel  a  ten  year's  job  is  over  (not  to  use 
the  word  job  in  a  poor  sense.)  I  can  feel  the  blood  vessels  of  my  brain  drop- 
ping back  to  a  normal  condition  after  the  effort  and  excitement  of  the  last 
two  months,  as  your  foot  expands  for  hours  after  you  have  had  a  tight  boot 
on;  till  the  18th  of  October  it  is  play  time.  That  day  is  the  installation.33 

32  Works,  VI,  289. 

33  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  July  27,  1856,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 
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In  the  year  1 840,  when  Edward  posed  on  its  steps  for  his  prophetic 
daguerreotype  exposure,  the  South  Congregational  Church  had 
been  a  rather  new  structure.  It  had  been  completed  in  1828  to  serve  the 
needs  of  a  recently  organized  Congregational  society,  offshoot  of  the 
Hollis  Street  Church,  composed  of  young  people  living  in  Boston's 
South  End.  The  attractions  of  the  place  to  Hale,  aside  from  the  three 
thousand  dollars  per  annum  salary  offered,1  were  its  location  adjacent 
to  some  of  Boston's  poorer  sections  and  the  character  of  its  congrega- 
tion as  described  by  Dr.  Huntington: 

The  number  of  families  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  seventy-five,  be- 
sides many  single  persons,  as  clerks,  school-teachers,  etc,  etc.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  young.  I  think  there  are  not  six  grey  heads  among  them.  They  are 
of  the  working  genuine  vital  class,  young  merchants,  mechanics,  men  of  the 
professions.  There  are  babies  in  any  quantity — increasing  families.  Some- 
times, I  think  I  have  baptized  fifty  or  more  in  a  year.  They  are  busy,  ener- 
getic, wide-awake  people.  There  are  hardly  any  crotchety  fussy  folks  or 
crooked  sticks  among  them.  They  have  too  much  to  do,  to  gossip  or  criticize 
or  grumble,  or  worry  over  things  much.2 

Such  a  congregation,  which  already  had  a  Board  of  Charities,  was 
associated  in  a  city- wide  Benevolent  Fraternity,  and  had  a  Ladies' 
Friendly  Society  for  relief  work  among  the  poor,  fitted  well  with  Hale's 
conception  of  a  church  which  existed,  "not  as  a  club  of  well-to-do 
Christians,  who  have  associated  for  their  profit  and  pleasure,  but  as  a 
working-place  in  the  world,  of  men  and  women  who  want  to  bring  in 
God's  Kingdom."3 

Soon  after  the  installation  services  Edward  wrote  to  his  mother-in- 
law  Mrs.  Perkins,  traveling  abroad  with  Mrs.  Stowe,  to  thank  "Aunt 

1  Standing  Committee  of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  George  Sanger, 
Chairman,  to  E.  E.  H.,  June  7,  1856,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 

2  Frederic  Huntington  to  E.  E.  H.,  May  [?],  1856,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 

3  Life  and  Letters,  I,  287. 
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Harriet"  for  the  verses  she  had  sent  for  the  occasion,  and  to  report  his 
and  Emily's — and  the  baby  Ellen's — satisfaction  with  their  new  situa- 
tion: 

We  are  getting  entirely  ensconsed  in  our  new  quarters  &  duties.  I  think  I 
told  you  that  I  had  not  had  so  much  time  to  myself  in  ten  years.  I  knew  that 
that  was  a  mere  lull,  and  so  of  course  it  proves.  But  I  do  have  my  time  at 
command  thus  far  as  I  have  scarce  ever  had  in  Worcester: — and  I  think  I  can 
make  this  continue.  There  is  also  the  luxury  of  preaching,  con  amore,  old 
sermons;  about  which  there  is  this  to  be  said,  that  to  a  congregation  which 
has  heard  them  before  it  is  just  as  odious  to  preach  an  old  sermon,  as  it  is  to 
finish  a  story  at  a  dinner  party — when  by  the  manner  of  the  guests  you  ob- 
serve that  they  have  heard  it  before.  But  to  preach  an  old  sermon  to  a  congre- 
gation which  has  not  heard  it,  is  just  as  agreeable  as  to  find  a  brand  new  audi- 
ence for  one  of  your  old  stories.  You  tell  it,  if  possible,  with  all  the  more 
gusto  because  you  have  told  it  before.  Be  it  remarked  in  passing  that  of  Whit- 
field's preaching  and  all  itinerant  preaching,  (very  likely  therefore,  even  of 
Paul's  and  Luke's  and  Barnabas's),  this  repetition  of  old  sermons  has  been  a 
great  element  of  power.4 

Edward  Hale  had  too  restless  a  nature  to  be  satisfied  with  the  preach- 
ing of  old  sermons  and  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  at  the  South 
Church.  His  ideal  for  his  church,  and  indeed  for  all  Christian  churches, 
involved  an  ever  increasing  orbit  of  influence.  In  an  address  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1857,  he  urged  his  conviction  "that  such  work  of  gleaning  after 
the  reapers  will  yet  be  taken  up,  for  the  different  localities  of  the  city 
by  the  different  Christian  churches  which  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
ground;  that  each  shall  work  thus,  as  we  might  say,  for  the  circle 
around  it  in  which  the  daily  shadow  of  its  own  steeple  falls."  Though 
some  might  think  this  ideal  "a  fancy  or  a  dream"  he  was  sure  that  it 
would  not  be  "hard  or  strange  to  re-arrange  here  that  which  was  the 
old  Christian  custom,  a  system  of  neighborhood  relief,  in  which  each 
congregation  should  thus  care  not  only  for  its  fellow  worshipers,  but 
for  those  who  live  around  its  temple-walls."  The  practical  application 
of  this  message  came  in  1858  with  Hale's  organization  of  "the  Christian 
Unity,  a  society  for  mutual  friendship  and  assistance,"  of  which  he  was 
the  first  president  and  for  many  years  the  guiding  spirit.  "The  regimen 
requisite  in  the  disease  called  'low  spirits,'  "  he  told  his  followers,  "de- 
mands of  you,  that  you  go  and  see  somebody  who  has  a  better  right 
than  you  to  be  in  low  spirits."5 

4E.  E.  H.  to  Mrs.  T.  C.  Perkins,  October  18,  1856,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 

5  The  Relief  of  the  Poor  by  Individuals,  by  the  State,  and  by  Benevolent  So- 
cieties. A  Discourse  delivered  before  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  Sunday  Eve- 
ning, December  14,  1856  (Boston,  1857). 
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Having  thus  avoided  the  Scylla  of  ''low  spirits"  by  extending  broadly 
his  range  of  duty,  Hale  found  himself  again  foundering  in  the  Charybdis 
of  an  overcrowded  schedule,  and  was  forced  to  the  expedient  of  student 
days  of  writing  up  for  himself  a  rigid  schedule  of  operations.  On  Tues- 
day, September  7,  1858,  he  noted  in  his  Journal  the  beginning  of  "517" 
— for  the  list  of  his  sermons  had  passed  the  half-thousand  mark — and 
outlined  an  "Order  for  the  Winter": 

8  to  11,  study: — 

After  11,  Letters: — 
No  admission  before  1 2  to  anybody — 
Office  hour  (when  office  is  open,)  1  to  2 — 
Every  Tuesday,  10  hard  calls 

Tuesday,  Wednesday  &  Friday,  engaged  to  the  Parish 
Monday,  Thursday  &  Saturday, — otherwise  engaged. 

Vocation,  Parish 

Avocation,  Examiner,  Public  Duty, 
Emigrant  Aid.6 

The  regimen  thus  outlined  provides  many  clues  to  the  new  orientation 
of  Hale's  life.  The  early-morning  study  period  was  no  longer,  it  may 
be  deduced,  devoted  exclusively  to  meeting  the  demands  of  two  ser- 
mons a  week.  A  backlog  of  more  than  five  hundred  prepared  addresses 
left  the  minister  free  to  pursue  his  own  scholarly  bent.  Although  the 
research  and  desultory  reading  which  were  his  passionate  avocation 
enriched  his  Sunday  pulpit  utterances  with  anecdote  and  historical  il- 
lustration, their  results  were  more  apparent  in  the  steady  flow  of  serious 
articles  which  came  from  his  desk.  The  Tuesday  devoted  to  parish  calls 
represents  the  particular  hair  shirt  Edward  Hale  wore,  for  to  him  any 
routine  pastoral  calls  were  "hard  calls."  His  time  was  always  at  the 
command  of  those  who  were  sick  or  in  trouble,  but  the  aimless  business 
of  perfunctory  visitations  was  to  him  the  most  distasteful  obligation  of 
his  ministry.  Yet  he  made  a  conscientious  effort  to  see  individually  each 
family  of  his  charge  at  least  once  a  year.  Beyond  this  minimum  he  would 
not  go  to  jeopardize  what  he  considered  his  larger  duty. 

His  avocations,  it  may  be  noted,  were  part  and  parcel  of  this  larger 
duty.  He  retained  his  position  as  director  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany, of  which  he  was  later  to  be  president.  As  for  "public  duty,"  he 
was  at  this  time  "on  the  board  of  almost  every  city  charity."7  Even  his 
work  with  the  Christian  Examiner,  that  mouthpiece  of  the  Unitarian 
movement,  was  closely  tied  in  with  his  profession.  Still  it  represented 

6  Journal  IV,  September  17,  1858,  Hale  Papers. 

7  Abigail  W.  Clark,  Memorandum,  5,  Hale  Papers,  Box  27,  Folder  2. 
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more  of  the  satisfactions  of  a  true  "avocation"  and  provided  the  intel- 
lectual factor  necessary  to  integrate  a  man  of  Hale's  literary  talents 
within  the  pattern  of  the  ministry. 

The  Christian  Examiner,  of  which  Hale  became  coeditor  with  Fred- 
eric H.  Hedge  in  1857,  had  had  a  long,  distinguished  history.  From  its 
beginning  in  181 3  (under  the  name  of  Christian  Disciple)  it  had  been 
identified  with  the  Unitarian  movement,  having  been  founded  as  a 
mouthpiece  for  Noah  Worcester,  an  ousted  Unitarian  minister.  It  had 
numbered  among  its  early  editors  several  distinguished  theologians, 
among  them  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  and  James  Walker,  later  president  of 
Harvard  College.  The  membership  of  the  Examiner  Club,  formed  in 
1839  to  "improve  the  level  of  book-reviewing  in  the  magazine,"  for  a 
long  time  remained  secret;  but  among  these  anonymous  gentlemen  were 
certainly  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood,  William  Channing,  Samuel  A.  Eliot, 
Willard  Phillips,  Andrews  Norton,  Orville  Dewey,  and  W.  B.  O.  Pea- 
body.  During  this  early  period,  although  the  magazine  was  "under- 
stood to  be  the  organ  of  the  more  conservative  portion  of  the  Unitarian 
body,"  it  betrayed  "no  tincture  of  the  bitterness  of  partizan  theology." 

The  purchase  of  the  magazine  by  Thomas  B.  Fox  and  the  installation 
of  Hale  and  Hedge  as  editors  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of 
the  Examiner.  Hedge  was  the  latter-day  spokesman  of  the  Transcenden- 
talist  movement.  With  his  editorship  the  Examiner  effected  a  "complete 
surrender"  to  Transcendentalism.  Theodore  Parker  and  Ripley  became 
regular  contributors,  and  Emerson  himself  made  sporadic  appearances 
in  its  pages.  The  magazine  at  this  juncture  became  more  an  independent 
journal  of  religion  and  letters  and  less  the  organ  of  one  group.  "Philos- 
ophy, history,  biography,  education,  social  and  even  political  discus- 
sions, as  well  as  theology,  found  place  in  it.  Anything  indeed  that  could 
be  conceived  as  coming  within  the  scope  of  a  sober  and  scholarly  re- 
view might  occasionally  be  treated."  8  To  this  broadening  range  and  to 
the  literary  tone  which  the  journal  acquired,  Hale,  who  remained  out- 
side the  Transcendentalist  group  though  not  unsympathetic  to  it,  con- 
tributed greatly. 

Although  he  disclaims  any  very  active  part  in  the  editorial  direction 
of  the  magazine  during  Hedge's  tenure,  Hale  contributed  in  the  decade 
following  the  first  appearance  of  his  name  upon  the  masthead  some 
thirty  articles,  ranging  in  length  from  two  pages  to  substantial  thirty- 
and  forty-page  essays.  This,  in  addition  to  dozens  of  short  critical  no- 
tices and  undoubtedly  much  unindexed  material,  makes  his  contribution 
to  the  Examiner  by  no  means  a  negligible  factor  in  its  rating  by  that 
8  Mott,  American  Magazines,  I,  284-92. 
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most  critical  of  connoisseurs  Theodore  Parker  as  "the  best  religious 
periodical  in  America." 

Many  of  Hale's  Examiner  articles,  though  buried  in  magazine  back 
issues  nearly  a  century  old,  are  eminently  readable  today.  Where  his 
topic  was  not  ephemeral,  the  discussions  are  as  scholarly  and  provoca- 
tive as  the  day  they  were  written.  Even  where  the  topic  has  little  pres- 
ent-day interest,  Hale's  comments  give  historical  side  lights  on  ques- 
tions which  agitated  his  time.  And  from  the  biographical  standpoint  the 
Examiner  file  is  rich  in  insights  into  the  development  of  his  personal 
philosophy  and  the  growth  of  his  special  interests  during  a  halcyon  in- 
terlude between  the  early  struggles  to  establish  himself  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  demands  of  his  later  years  when  he  had  taken  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  public  personage. 

Hale's  first  article  in  his  new  capacity  as  editor  had  an  amusing  quirk. 
Among  eight  recent  publications  on  related  subjects  which  he  discussed 
in  a  combined  review  was  a  pamphlet  of  his  own,  Public  Amusement 
for  Poor  and  Rich.  Thus,  in  effect,  Hale  as  editor  directed  Hale  as  critic 
to  review  Hale  as  author,  a  triple  maneuver  which  no  doubt  tickled  the 
whimsical  sense  of  this  congenital  perpetrator  of  hoaxes.  The  review 
seriously  preserves  the  anonymity  which  cloaked  all  Examiner  writing, 
as  the  critic  formally  refers  to  "Mr.  Hale's  discourse,  which  has  been 
delivered  at  various  times  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  before  one 
and  another  body  of  people."  An  aside  in  this  review  is  revelatory  of 
the  vast  contentment  which  Hale  now  felt  in  his  professional  situation. 
"There  are  probably  few  men,"  he  writes,  "who  need  the  form  of  amuse- 
ment which  the  drama  offers  as  little  as  ministers  do.  Their  life  is  a 
romance  from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  its  confidences,  its  excitements, 
its  successes  and  failures,  it  is  wholly  removed  from  the  monotony  of 
daily  duty." 

Out  of  the  materials  of  his  daily  duty  and  his  professional  readings  in 
the  "higher  criticism,"  Hale  developed  a  provocative  article  on  "The 
Logical  Order  of  the  Gospel  Narratives,"  in  which  he  bitterly  attacked 
the  lack  of  "psychologic"  in  the  pedantic  stream  of  concordances  and 
Gospel  commentaries  which  flooded  the  presses.  Their  authors,  he  wrote, 
have  "sedulously  abstained  from  looking  at  the  vital  order  which  marks 
the  life  of  lives,  and  have  made  up  their  schemes  simply  from  the  ex- 
ternal data  given." 

In  lieu  of  such  "mosaic  work"  Hale,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
historical  perspective  of  the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  suggests  a 
simple  rearrangement  of  chronology  which  will  make  the  history  of 
Christ  a  plausibly  motivated  narrative.  Reading  holy  texts  with  an  open 
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mind  and  an  active  imagination  he  interprets  the  drama  of  Calvary  in 
terms  of  conflicting  interests  and  pressure  groups,  anticipating  by  a 
half-century  the  angle  of  attack  of  modern  Biblical  scholars.  "The 
general  line  of  the  politics  of  the  Jews  and  their  governors  appears.  .  .  . 
The  tone  of  the  narrative  rises,  from  describing  the  caution  of  the  priest- 
hood to  their  persecuting  Jesus,  and  seeking  'to  kill  him'  "  and  Jesus' 
reaction  to  John's  imprisonment. 

From  this  moment  the  whole  spirit  of  his  action  changes.  ...  It  is  the 
change,  to  be  found  in  lesser  instances,  in  lesser  history,  where  appeal  to 
rulers  fails,  and  the  appeal  is  changed  and  made  to  those  they  rule; — where 
the  leader  turns  from  the  city  to  the  country;  from  die  gentry  to  the  com- 
mons; from  the  clergy  to  the  congregation;  from  the  first  and  second  estate 
to  the  third  estate.  Jesus  turns  from  the  anointed  to  the  unanointed.  And  his 
mode  of  address  changes  on  the  instant.  He  speaks  as  a  peasant  to  peasants,  as 
a  mountaineer  to  mountaineers,  as  a  Galilean  to  Galileans.  We  lose  the  Scrip- 
tural allusion,  the  frequent  reference  to  Moses,  the  sustained  argument,  and 
the  regular  discourse.  We  launch  upon  epigram,  proverb,  country  illustra- 
tions, open-air  life  and  parable.  His  mode  of  action  changes  in  like  wise. 

Hale  tosses  aside  the  accepted  conclusion  of  the  concordance-makers 
that  Christ's  ministry  encompassed  three  years. 

A  more  accurate  study  of  it  shows  that  in  five  or  six  weeks  Jesus  had  made 
these  different,  distinct,  expeditions,  had  seen,  face  to  face,  thousands  on  thou- 
sands of  an  excited  peasantry,  had  wrought  most  of  the  miracles  described  in 
the  course  of  his  career,  and,  in  a  word  had  set  all  Galilee  in  a  blaze.  .  .  .  The 
tone  of  such  a  crisis  runs  through  all  the  narrative  of  this  enterprise.  .  .  .  The 
catchwords  by  which  we  pass  from  incident  to  incident  .  .  .  are  so  compact, 
and  so  abrupt,  that  we  are  not  justified  in  extending  beyond  five  or  six  weeks 
the  whole  series  of  words  and  works  by  which  Jesus  excited  all  Galilee,  be- 
fore he  designated  the  twelve  apostles,  and  sent  them  out  upon  their  discharge 
of  a  similar  duty. 

"There  is  nothing  here  of  the  puppet-work  which  the  theologians 
have  tried  to  make,"  Hale  urges  in  favor  of  his  reading  of  character 
and  of  history.  Indeed  there  is  not.  Whatever  cavil  may  be  directed  at 
Hale's  interpretations,  they  are  a  far  cry  from  the  pulpit  drone  of  the 
hidebound  ecclesiastic.  Such  an  article  is  representative  of  Hale  as  Chris- 
tian writer,  his  faith  supplemented  by  all  the  resources  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  knowledge,  his  intuition  leaping  beyond  the  scholarship  of 
his  day  to  anticipate  the  concepts  of  that  religion  of  the  next  genera- 
tion, psychology.  But  Hale's  psychology  remains  unclouded  by  Freud- 
ian or  Jungian  concepts.  For  all  his  intellectual  approach,  he  remains 
the  "once-born  soul,"  with  a  religious  orientation.  And  in  his  work  for 
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the  Christian  Examiner  he  had  found  the  place  where  all  his  talents 
and  all  his  convictions  could  be  fortunately  integrated. 

Out  of  his  interest  in  the  religious  scene  developed  also  an  article  on 
the  Protestant  position  in  Garibaldi's  Italy,  entitled  "Protest  in  Pied- 
mont." With  scholarly  thoroughness  Hale  considered  the  contemporary 
situation  in  terms  of  its  historical  backgrounds,  and  became  absorbed 
in  the  twelfth-century  juxtaposition  of  "Waldo,  the  Reformer,  and 
Dominic  the  Inquisitor."  He  noted  in  passing  the  importance  of  one 
"Raymund  Pahuaris,  an  artisan,"  to  the  development  of  the  early  Wal- 
densian  movement,  and — perhaps  with  Sylvester  Judd's  spirit  guiding 
him — dropped  the  suggestion  into  the  deep  well  of  his  subconscious, 
from  which  it  would  one  day  emerge  as  the  character  of  the  master 
weaver  Jean  Waldo  in  In  His  Name. 

As  editor,  Hale  was  able  to  pick  and  choose  the  volumes  which  he 
would  review,  and  it  is  significant  of  his  natural  bents  as  of  his  personal 
allegiances  that  his  first  selections  were  Joseph  E.  Worcester's  Diction- 
ary of  the  English  Language,  Carlyle's  Frederick  the  Great,  and  the 
new  volume  of  Bancroft's  American  Revolution.  Carlyle,  particularly 
his  Sartor  Resartus,  had  always  been  a  favorite  of  Hale's  while  his  in- 
terest in  etymology  and  linguistics  dated  back  to  college  days.  Ban- 
croft claimed  consideration  not  only  by  virtue  of  personal  friend- 
ship extending  back  to  boyhood  but  by  reason  of  his  subject  matter, 
which  ranked  high  among  Hale's  avocational  pursuits. 

Hale's  interest  in  American  history  shows  itself  in  his  longer  articles 
of  this  period  with  their  revealing  titles — "What  Made  Franklin?"  "Our 
First  Fathers  and  Their  First  Children,"  "Lord  Cornwallis  in  America" 
— and,  to  leap  from  the  Revolutionary  period  to  the  modern,  an  article 
upon  the  laying  of  the  first  transatlantic  cable,  entitled  "The  Union  of 
the  Hemispheres." 

Only  a  boy  who  had  perched  on  the  rooftree  to  watch  the  sema- 
phoric  signals  of  the  vessels  in  Boston  Bay,  only  a  young  man  who  had 
observed  the  acceleration  of  transmission  of  election  news  by  the  "mag- 
netic telegraph,"  could  wax  thus  enthusiastic  over  the  possibilities  im- 
plicit in  a  transoceanic  cable.  Only  a  scholar,  however,  would  begin  a 
discussion  of  the  Morse  code  with  a  reference  to  the  Atlantis  of  Ti- 
maeus  and  work  gradually  through  the  Justinian  Psalter  of  1 5 1 6  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "the  dot  and  line  alphabet"  in  Germany  in  1837.  Only 
a  religious  writer  would  find  the  hand  of  God  in  the  collaboration  nec- 
essary to  achieve  the  Atlantic  cable.  Only  a  statesman  in  the  making 
would  have  the  forethought  to  urge  that  the  new  communication  link 
be  used  as  an  instrument  for  the  promotion  of  peace.  And  only  Edward 
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Everett  Hale  could  combine  all  this  in  the  space  of  a  short  article — the 
wonder  of  childhood,  the  enthusiasm  of  youth,  the  scholarship  and  re- 
ligious orientation  of  maturity,  with  the  prophetic  vision  of  an  elder 
statesman.  Here,  as  in  so  many  of  Hale's  transitory  writings,  it  is  not 
the  subject,  not  the  occasion,  but  the  personality  of  the  writer  which 
gives  freshness  and  meaning  to  the  treatment  of  ideas.9 

In  the  fall  of  1859,  Hale  made  his  first  voyage  to  Europe  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  cousin  William,  the  son  of  Edward  Everett.  William,  who 
had  just  graduated  from  Harvard,  was  desirous  of  continuing  his  studies 
in  Latin  abroad,  and  the  process  of  getting  him  established  at  Cambridge 
gave  Hale  a  leisured  opportunity  to  savor  the  atmosphere  of  this  old 
English  university  town.  As  a  visiting  scholar,  he  prowled  in  the  library, 
dipping  into  the  Codex  Bezae  to  read  the  Vulgate  version  of  Luke,  and 
noted  that  the  rooms  of  an  acquaintance  in  New  Court,  Trinity,  were 
"exactly  like  a  set  in  Divinity  in  size  and  arrangement."10  William's 
enthusiasm  for  the  place  led  Hale  to  some  astute  reflections  on  the 
differences  between  English  and  American  scholarship: 

When  I  left  college  I  was  in  much  the  same  mood  as  he  is;  most  boys  are; 
a  mood  which  centers  in  a  passion  for  scholarship,  the  more  useless  the  bet- 
ter. The  English  Cambridge,  of  which  I  speak  with  great  respect;  for  I  have 
contracted  a  great  affection  for  it  myself  and  regard  for  the  men  who  were 
so  kind  to  me  there,  is  the  impersonation  of  this  same  useless  scholarship.  As 
the  Smithsonian  prints  books  which  no  ordinary  publisher  will  undertake, 
and  which  by  consequence,  no  ordinary  public  will  read;  just  so  this  giant 
corporation  of  corporations  gives  home  and  all  home's  comforts  and  luxuries 
(except  wives  and  families)  to  men  who  seek  this  life  rather  than  any  more 
useful  to  the  public,  and  of  most  of  them  I  am  afraid  the  public  gets  but  little 
real  good.  Still  they  are  not  mere  monks.  They  are  God-fearing  men,  in  their 
kind,  who  keep  up  for  their  own  sake  the  feeling  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thing. And  just  as  in  the  Smithsonian,  Professor  Henry  persuades  himself 
that  there  is  real  service  done  in  the  subjugation  of  the  world  by  his  printing 
a  Sioux  grammar  that  nobody  in  the  world  wants,  these  gentlemen  persuade 
themselves  that  a  book  in  five  years  on  the  text  of  the  Antigone  or  a  lecture 
twice  a  week  half  the  year  on  the  same,  discharge  their  account  with  God  in 
that  business,  if  only  the  intervals  be  kept  filled  up  with  enough  microscopi- 
cal scholarship. 

Now  all  this  is  the  mood  to  suit  a  bright  Cambridge  man  from  our  Cam- 
bridge, dissatisfied  with  the  immense  range  of  our  curriculum  at  which  these 
men  stared  aghast,  and  which,  en  passant,  I  will  say  is  worth  theirs  forty 
times  over.  We  graduate  dissatisfied  because  it  is  necessarily  superficial.  We 

9  The  Christian  Examiner  articles  discussed  in  this  section  were  published  in  Vol- 
umes 63-68  (July,  1857— May,  i860). 

10  Ninety  Days'1  Worth  of  Europe  (Boston,  1861),  19-22, 
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are  left,  as  I  used  to  say,  with  the  base  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  built,  and 
we  are  to  build  on  some  part  each  man  his  own  obelisk.  Well!  that  which  I 
said  in  satire  in  1839, 1  say  in  praise  in  1859.  Every  man  has  his  own  to  build. 
And  I  suppose  somehow  in  the  compensations,  he  is  damned,  or  nearly  so,  if 
he  do  not  build  it.  Between  us  and  these  men  on  graduating  the  difference  is 
this  that  they  must  go  on  building  Latin  verse,  or  the  Sx2  —ysd  (a—x).  They 
have  no  other  choice  and  if  it  ever  occurs  to  one  of  them  that  that  is  the 
thing  he  is  least  fit  for  and  that  he  never  had  the  least  chance  in  his  life,  there 
is  nothing  left  for  him  but  strychnine;  while  with  us,  a  man  has  surveyed  his 
ground,  and  unless  he  is  an  ass  knows  what  he  does  in  the  choice  he  makes. 

Still  with  us,  one  leaves  college  with  the  intense  wish  for  more  and  more 
of  the  same  sort,  and  that  is  what  Will  has  got.11 

With  such  observations,  Hale  saw  William  happily  settled  in  Cam- 
bridge and  then,  with  his  obligations  to  Edward  Everett  discharged,  was 
free  to  follow  his  own  bent.  In  London  one  of  his  first  concerns  was 
the  attempt  to  check  certain  documents  in  the  State  Paper  Office  for 
his  historian  friend  George  Bancroft.  Hale  immediately  ran  into  a 
snarl  of  red  tape.  The  American  minister,  George  M.  Dallas,  insisted 
that  he  put  his  request  in  writing  so  that  it  could  be  sent  to  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  who  would  then  relay  it  to  the  Home  Secretary  for 
a  favorable  endorsement.  The  Home  Secretary  would  then  confer 
with  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  and  eventually  a  decision  would  be 
rendered.  Since  Hale's  time  in  London  was  quite  limited,  the  opportu- 
nity to  serve  Mr.  Bancroft  seemed  about  to  go  by  default,  when  chance 
brought  an  introduction  to  the  Keeper  of  the  Records,  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave,  who  immediately  produced  the  1584  papers  in  which  Hale  was 
interested.  Just  as  Hale  re-embarked  for  America,  ninety  days  later,  the 
request  sent  through  the  proper  channels  of  the  Foreign  Office  was 
approved.12 

Meanwhile  Hale,  with  his  college  friend  George  Hayward,  whom  he 
met  in  London,  set  out  for  the  grand  tour,  to  Antwerp,  to  Koblenz,  with 
a  two-day  dash  across  Switzerland,  by  steamship  down  Lake  Maggiore 
to  Genoa,  then  to  Florence  and  Rome,  and  by  way  of  Marseilles  and 
Paris  back  to  London.  There  he  settled  for  a  brief  period  of  work  in 
the  British  Museum,  broken  by  short  excursions  into  the  English  coun- 
tryside. Christmas  Day  was  spent  at  Manchester,  and  then  Hale  went 
to  Ireland.13 

Although  Hale  throughout  his  compressed  tour — his  Ninety  Days' 
Worth  of  Europe,  as  he  was  to  call  the  volume  of  letters  published  on 

11  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  October  18,  1859,  Hale  Papers,  Box  5. 

12  Tarry  at  Home  Travels,  404-407. 

13  Ninety  Days'1  Worth  of  Europe,  passim. 
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his  return — was  always  a  good  tourist,  interested  and  tolerant,  appre- 
ciative of  the  art  and  antiquities  which  he  encountered,  he  was  little 
more  than  the  conventional  traveler,  a  sight-seer  and  a  stranger  in  the 
places  which  he  visited.  It  was  a  voluntary  anonymity  which  he  main- 
tained, for  he  might  easily  have  equipped  himself  with  letters  of  in- 
troduction to  persons  of  importance  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
Such  letters  would  gladly  have  been  given  to  the  nephew  of  two 
prominent  American  diplomats,  who  in  his  own  right  was  editor  of  one 
of  the  leading  scholarly  journals  and  a  preacher  of  some  distinction.  It 
was  typical  of  the  man's  genuine  humility  that  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  him  to  push  himself  forward  to  secure  an  entree  into  the 
diplomatic  and  literary  circles,  where  he  would  have  been  most  welcome. 

He  had  always  been  modest  to  the  point  of  shyness  in  such  matters. 
It  was  only  the  previous  year  that  he  had  finally  presented  to  Washing- 
ton Irving  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Alexander  Everett  written 
eighteen  years  earlier.  Since  Everett  had  been  Irving's  friend  and  literary 
sponsor,  the  meeting  was  most  cordial,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been 
in  1840,  had  Hale  presented  himself.  But  the  young  Latin  School  usher 
felt  qualms  about  introducing  himself  either  to  Irving  or  to  William 
Cullen  Bryant,  to  whom  he  had  a  similar  letter.  "I  knew,  of  course, 
that  I  could  give  him  no  pleasure;  I  knew  also  that  I  should  take  some- 
thing of  his  time."  So  the  Bryant  letter  was  not  presented  until  another 
occasion  brought  the  two  writers  together  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  war.14 

Similarly,  on  this  European  tour  if  Hale  had  any  introductions  to 
notables,  he  made  little  use  of  them,  wandering  about  incognito,  asking 
no  more  consideration  or  recognition  than  the  most  ordinary  of  tourists, 
making  his  casual  sketches  of  Kenilworth  Tower,  Strasbourg  Cathedral, 
and  of  Saint  Peter's  as  it  might  look  "superimposed  upon  the  east  part 
of  Boston  Common,"  quoting  the  "Golden  Legend"  in  Strasbourg,  and 
seeing  Rome  through  the  eyes  of  his  compatriot  Hawthorne.15  Back 
in  London,  he  went  to  hear  the  prominent  Unitarian  divine  James  Mar- 
tineau;  "so  young  was  the  aspect  of  the  preacher  that  I  supposed  at  first 
that  some  younger  brother  was  to  read  the  service."16  Though  Hale 
was  much  impressed  by  the  sermon,  his  shyness  kept  him  from  seeking 
a  meeting  with  the  man  whose  essays  he  would  later  publish  in  the  pages 
of  his  journal  Old  and  New  and  with  whom  he  would  develop  a  close 
friendship. 

In  the  last  stages  of  his  journey,  however,  Hale's  reticence  dropped 

14  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  74-76. 

15  Ninety  Days'*  Worth  of  Europe,  28,  61,  1 18-19,  128. 

16  "James  Martineau,"  Outlook,  LXIV  (February  3,  1900),  260. 
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from  him,  and  he  used  his  connections  to  meet  many  people.  Charac- 
teristically the  persons  whom  he  sought  out  were  obscure  teachers  and 
students  of  Maurice's  Workingmen's  College  (where  he  took  out  a 
membership  card)  and  a  procession  of  Irish  peasants  and  laborers,  rem- 
iniscent of  his  itinerant  Worcester  charges.  "Having  given  some  of  the 
best  hours  of  my  life  to  cares  connected  with  the  absorption  into  Amer- 
ican society  of  raw  Irish  emigrants,  I  was  determined  to  see  for  my- 
self something  of  the  peasant-life  of  Ireland  at  home." 17 

In  the  parish  of  Killishandra  he  spent  his  last  day  abroad  trying  to 
locate  the  family  of  one  Margaret  Foster,  a  maid  employed  in  his  home. 
The  search  took  him  into  many  an  Irish  lane  and  peasant  hovel  with- 
out success.  Then,  "after  a  solemn  series  of  councils  with  the  innkeeper, 
the  postmaster,  the  doctor,  and  the  English  archdeacon,  I  got  a  new 
basis  of  operations.  These  various  visits  and  conferences  showed  me 
some  Irish  interiors,  and  at  the  surgeon's  and  the  clergyman's  I  met  the 
cordial  reception  which  gentlemen  give  a  stranger.  Since  that  day's 
journeying  up  and  down  this  quaint,  crowded  street,  crowded  so  un- 
necessarily in  the  midst  of  a  great  half-settled  farming  country,  the  de- 
tails of  Trollope's  novels  have  come  out  for  me  with  singular  sharpness. 
The  result  of  the  conferences  as  to  my  'Holy  Quest'  was  this" —  that 
eventually  he  found  the  Foster  family  and  spent  several  intimate  hours 
with  these  "new-found  friends,  and  left  them  with  real  regret." 18 

Having  discharged  his  duty  to  Edward  Everett,  having  secured  Ban- 
croft's documents,  having  located  the  Irish  Fosters,  and  having  seen 
from  a  distance  Ruskin,  Martineau,  and  other  celebrities,  Edward  Hale, 
quite  satisfied  with  his  world  travels,  climbed  aboard  the  Europa  for  the 
voyage  home,  on  New  Year's  Day  of  i860. 

To  Emily  he  wrote:  "The  journey  has  certainly  been  a  most  wonder- 
ful success.  It  has  seemed  very  long  to  me — and,  I  dare  say  to  you, — 
and  sometimes  I  have  thought  it  was  wicked  in  me  to  desert  you  so 
thoroughly,  but  for  all  that  there  never  was  anything  so  successful.  .  .  . 
I  have  made  a  world  of  friends,  I  have  seen  three  thousand  years,  I  have 
some  realizing  sense  of  history,  and  I  have  an  immense  store  of  mem- 
ories which  will  make  my  life  happier,  and  yours  and  the  c\\\\drens\  if  it 
pleases  God  to  bring  me  safe  home."19 

The  tailpiece  to  the  travel  volume  which  he  published  the  following 
year  shows  the  "Europa — Homeward  Bound."  Beneath  this  final  adorn- 
ment is  the  addendum  in  fine  type:  "As  these  sheets  pass  through  the 

17  Nmety  Days''  Worth  of  Europe,  196. 

18  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  as  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  I,  314-18. 

19  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  December  28,  1859,  Hale  Papers,  Box  5. 
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press,  I  find  that  the  sleepy  name  of  'Baron  d'Osy'  is  not  rightly  spelt; 
nor  has  the  'Madonna  da  Foligno'  fared  better."  Scarcely  a  volume  of 
Hale's  ever  saw  publication  without  somewhere  or  other  occurring 
that  characteristic  phrase,  "as  these  sheets  pass  through  the  press,"  ac- 
companying some  final  correction.  It  is  difficult,  knowing  Hale,  not  to 
visualize  his  phrase  in  a  literal  setting.  Ever  the  compositor  at  heart,  as 
well  as  the  unsatisfied  editor  and  critic,  Hale  would  most  likely  have 
wandered  into  the  pressroom  with  his  last-minute  problems  to  effect  in 
courteous  compromise  with  the  printer  a  balance  between  the  need  for 
correctness  and  the  mechanics  of  type.  "Space  is  space  and  a  page  is  a 
page,"  he  was  fond  of  quoting.  The  processes  of  paging  and  binding 
would  not  be  interfered  with,  but  somehow,  beneath  the  tailpiece  if 
necessary,  the  addenda  would  go  in. 

Back  in  Boston,  the  minister  was  quickly  reabsorbed  in  the  activities 
of  his  profession,  in  plans  for  erecting  a  new  church  building  on  Union 
Park  Street  and  in  publishing  five  sermons  on  theological  topics.  This 
latter  project  was  the  result  of  the  fanfare  which  had  accompanied  the 
announcement  that  his  predecessor,  Frederic  Huntington,  had  gone 
over  to  the  Episcopalians.  At  such  a  time,  with  doctrinal  questions  be- 
fore the  minds  of  his  congregation,  Hale  thought  it  well  to  clarify  his 
own  position.  The  sermons  printed  as  Elements  of  Christian  Doctrine 
mid  Its  Development  merely  reiterated  the  conventional  Unitarian  meta- 
physical dogmas,  while  avoiding  the  extremes  of  Transcendentalism.  At 
about  the  time  the  sermons  had  been  preached,  Edward  Everett  noted 
in  his  Journal:  "To  church  all  day.  Young  Mr.  Hale  preached  with 
seriousness,  earnestness,  and  a  devotional  spirit  [but]  the  poor  young 
man  is  sadly  behind  the  times."20  For  the  mercurial  Everett  was  now 
an  ardent  disciple  of  Emerson. 

Meanwhile  the  tension  between  North  and  South  was  ominously  in- 
creased; yet  Hale  continued  to  feel  that  war  could  be  averted.  Many 
years  before,  in  college,  he  had  argued  that  commerce  itself  would  un- 
dermine the  "peculiar  institution,"  that  with  extension  of  railways  slaves 
would  migrate  north  en  masse.21  Moderate  and  pacific  by  nature,  he 
had  always  been  inclined  to  discount  the  fears  of  alarmists,  and  now  on 
the  verge  of  hostilities,  although  like  everyone  else  he  had  joined  a 
drill  club,  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  the  crisis  was  imminent. 

"For  myself,"  he  recalls,  "I  regarded  the  Southern  declarations  as 
part  of  a  game  of  brag,  even  up  to  the  first  shot  on  Sumter.  I  remember 

20  Journal  of  Edward  Everett,  Sunday,  February  27,  1859,  as  quoted  by  Froth- 
ingham,  All  These,  205  n. 

21  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  127. 
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that  a  week  or  two  before  that  happened,  as  I  came  out  of  church  on 
what  must  have  been  the  first  Sunday  in  April,  Wendell  Phillips  was 
passing  the  gateway  of  the  little  courtyard.  I  joined  him  and  walked 
with  him,  and  he  told  me  that  the  Carolinians  were  throwing  up  bat- 
teries from  which  to  fire  on  Fort  Sumter.  I  knew  the  ground  and 
water,  or  thought  I  did,  and  I  pooh-poohed,  and  said,  'Batteries?  What 
are  they  making  them  of — the  waves  of  the  sea?'  and  intimated  that  all 
this  was  the  exuberance  of  a  pretence  which  would  cool  down  into 
nothing.  Phillips  said,  'I  hope  so.'  But  within  a  fortnight's  time  his  hopes 
and  my  expectations  were  disappointed."22 

For  the  Civil  War  had  come.  And  even  as  the  history  of  the  nation 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  eras  by  that  great  conflict,  so  was  the  life 
of  Edward  Hale  shifted  into  unpredicted  channels  by  a  chance  bit  of 
scribbling  occasioned  by  the  political  issues  of  those  years.  He  went  into 
the  war  a  preacher,  who  it  is  true  happened  to  write  as  an  avocation, 
but  who  was  known  primarily  for  "seriousness,  earnestness,  and  a  de- 
votional spirit."  The  Doppelganger  of  humor  which  had  always  lurked 
behind  this  sober  fagade  was  completely  unknown  to  the  public.  In  the 
turbulence  of  the  conflict  a  quirk  of  fate  brought  Hale's  other  self  into 
the  foreground,  and  he  came  out  of  the  war  a  recognized  writer  of 
humor  and  fantasy,  who  only  happened  to  wear  a  minister's  robes  on 
Sundays. 

22  Ibid.,  172-73. 
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My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me 


In  the  autumn  of  1 857  occurred  a  private  dinner  party  now  famous 
in  American  literary  history.  The  host  was  Moses  Dresser  Phillips, 
assisted  by  the  "literary  man"  of  his  firm,  F.  H.  Underwood.  The  six 
guests  were  a  select  roster  of  authors:  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Motley,  Holmes,  and  J.  Elliot  Cabot.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  the 
discussion  of  a  proposed  monthly  magazine.  Phillips  denned  his  func- 
tion in  the  group  in  this  fashion:  "Mr.  Cabot  is  much  wiser  than  I  am. 
Dr.  Holmes  can  write  funnier  verses  than  I  can.  Mr.  Motley  can  write 
history  better  than  I.  Mr.  Emerson  is  a  philosopher  and  I  am  not.  Mr. 
Lowell  knows  more  of  the  old  poets  than  I.  But  none  of  you  knows  the 
American  people  as  well  as  I  do." 

The  dinner  guests  sat  down  at  three  and  arose  at  eight.  "The  time  oc- 
cupied was  longer  by  about  four  hours  and  thirty  minutes  than  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  consuming  in  that  kind  of  occupation,"  reported  Phillips, 
"but  it  was  the  richest  time  intellectually  by  all  odds  that  I  have  ever 
had."  The  meeting  continued  the  following  day  with  the  addition  of 
the  essayist  Edwin  P.  Whipple  to  the  company.  The  outcome  was  an 
agreement  to  combine  forces  in  the  promotion  of  a  new  magazine,  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  under  the  editorship  of  James  Russell  Lowell.1 

If  Moses  Phillips  had  been  the  public  mover  of  this  intellectual  enter- 
prise, there  had  been  others  behind  the  scenes  who  had  contributed 
the  impetus  to  his  efforts.  Underwood,  who  for  several  years  had  tried 
unsuccessfully  to  find  backers  for  such  a  project,  now  as  Lowell's  office 
assistant  began  his  long  connection  with  the  Atlantic  which  would  earn 
him  the  descriptive  title  of  "the  editor  who  was  never  an  editor."2  The 
embryonic  periodical  also  had  persuasive  advocates  among  the  circle  of 
Phillips'  personal  friends  and  associates.  Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company, 
a  publishing  firm  which  for  fifteen  years  had  limited  itself  to  wholesale 

1  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  156-58. 

2  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its  Makers  (Boston,  1919), 
17- 
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distribution  of  books,  principally  cheap  editions  of  standard  texts,  was 
understandably  reluctant  to  branch  out  into  such  a  speculative  enter- 
prise as  Boston  magazine  publishing  had  proved  itself  to  be.  But  others 
besides  Underwood  were  convinced  that  the  signs  were  right  for  such 
a  venture.  Edward  Hale,  but  recently  a  member  of  the  Phillips  house- 
hold, brought  all  his  influence  to  bear,  and  Phillips  has  testified  that 
without  Hale's  enthusiasm  he  would  never  have  undertaken  the  maga- 
zine.3 Mrs.  Stowe,  whose  Dred  the  firm  had  just  brought  out  (they  had 
refused  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  for  fear  of  alienating  their  Southern  custo- 
mers), urged  her  publishers  to  consider  Underwood's  plan. 

By  the  time  of  this  first  of  the  renowned  Atlantic  dinners,  Phillips 
was  behind  the  project  heart  and  soul,  and  the  enthusiastic  reception 
accorded  him  by  the  scholars  assembled  made  that  occasion  "the  proud- 
est day"  of  his  life.4  Hale,  though  cognizant  of  all  these  proceedings, 
did  not  contribute  to  the  first  number  of  the  magazine  published  that 
October,  the  issue  of  November,  1857.  The  following  year  he  brought 
out  in  the  Atlantic  a  sketch  on  the  topic  of  his  current  interest,  "The 
Dot  and  Line  Alphabet."5  In  1859,  prior  to  the  deaths  of  both  Sampson 
and  Phillips,  the  bankruptcy  of  their  firm,  and  the  absorption  of  the 
Atlantic  by  Ticknor  and  Fields,  he  wrote,  as  he  reported  to  his  brother 
Charles,  an  "article"  for  the  magazine.  This  "article,"  more  in  the  na- 
ture of  an  anecdote  expanded  to  short-story  form  and  entitled  "My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me,"  Hale  finished  on  February  16,  1859, 
though  it  did  not  appear  until  the  September  issue  of  the  Atlantic, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  sail  for  Europe.6 

The  theme  of  "My  Double"  is  the  tribulations  of  a  minister's  life, 
which  lead  him  to  devices  destructive  of  his  standing  in  the  community. 
Hale,  in  the  character  of  the  Rev.  Frederic  Ingham,  a  "Sandemanian 
minister,"  recounts  the  episode.  At  the  time  of  writing,  Ingham  is 
settled  on  the  Minister's  Lot,  No.  9,  in  the  Third  Range  of  Maine.  "My 
wife  and  little  Paulina  are  my  parish.  We  raise  corn  enough  to  live  on 
in  summer.  We  kill  bear's  meat  enough  to  carbonize  it  in  winter.  I 
work  on  steadily  on  my  'Traces  of  Sandemanianism  in  the  Sixth  and 
Seventh  Centuries,'  which  I  hope  to  persuade  Phillips,  Sampson,  &  Co. 
to  publish  next  year.  We  are  very  happy,  but  the  world  thinks  we  are 
undone." 

3  William  Sloane  Kennedy,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Century,  XXIX  (January, 
1885),  340. 

4  Howe,  The  Atlantic  Monthly  and  Its  Makers,  17. 

5  Atlantic,  II  (October,  1858),  633. 

6  Ibid.,  IV  (September,  1859),  356;  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  February  16,  1859, 
Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 
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Prior  to  this  Elysian  solitude  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingham  was  the  pastor  of 
"a  spirited,  brave  young  parish,"  the  "active  wide-awake  town  of 
Naguadavick,  on  one  of  the  finest  water-powers  in  Maine."  Here  he 
was  interrupted  in  his  ministry  by  the  constant  demands  of  the  com- 
munity for  trivial  public  activities.  "Crazed  by  this  duality  of  life,  I 
first  read  Dr.  Wigan  on  'The  Duality  of  the  Brain,'  hoping  that  I  could 
train  one  side  of  my  head  to  do  these  outside  jobs,  and  the  other  to  do 
my  intimate  and  real  duties." 

This  expedient  failing,  Ingham  follows  his  wife  Polly's  advice  and 
seeks  out  a  double.  In  the  county  poorhouse  he  finds  an  inmate,  one 
Dennis  Shea,  "a  harmless,  amiable  fellow,  of  the  class  known  as  shift- 
less," whose  physiognomy  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  own.  Adopt- 
ing this  county  charge  by  legal  process,  Ingham  causes  Dennis  Shea's 
name  to  be  changed  to  Frederic  Ingham,  cuts  his  ward's  beard  to  the 
same  pattern  as  his  own,  provides  him  with  a  duplicate  set  of  gold- 
bowed  spectacles,  and  proceeds  to  rehearse  him  in  his  role  as  double: 

Then  in  four  successive  afternoons  I  taught  him  four  speeches.  I  found 
these  would  be  quite  enough  for  the  supernumerary-Sepoy  line  of  life,  and  it 
was  quite  well  for  me  they  were;  for  though  he  was  good-natured,  he  was 
very  shiftless,  and  it  was,  as  our  national  proverb  says  "like  pulling  teeth"  to 
teach  him.  But  at  the  end  of  the  next  week  he  could  say,  with  quite  my  easy 
and  frisky  air, — 

i.  "Very  well,  thank  you.  And  you?"  This  for  an  answer  to  casual  saluta- 
tions. 

2.  "I  am  very  glad  you  liked  it." 

3.  "There  has  been  so  much  said,  and,  on  the  whole,  so  well  said,  that  I 
will  not  occupy  the  time." 

4.  "I  agree,  in  general,  with  my  friend  the  other  side  of  the  room." 

Thus  equipped,  the  new  Frederic  Ingham,  born  Dennis  Shea,  is 
launched  upon  his  career,  first  at  a  meeting  of  the  Enlightenment  Board, 
where  for  the  first  time  in  four  assemblies  his  entrance  provides  a 
quorum.  By  abiding  by  his  instructions  of  never  speaking  and  always 
voting  with  the  minority,  Shea  negotiates  this  preliminary  crisis  and 
soon  is  appearing  for  the  pastor  at  academy  "speakings,"  quarterly 
church  conventions,  stockholders'  meetings,  and  commencement  din- 
ners. Ingham  is  exultant  over  the  success  of  his  stratagem. 

And  I,  meanwhile,  who  had  before  been  losing  caste  among  my  friends,  as 
holding  myself  aloof  from  the  associations  of  the  body,  began  to  rise  in 
everybody's  favor.  "Ingham's  a  good  fellow, — always  on  hand";  "never  talks 
much,  but  does  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time";  "is  not  as  unpunctual  as  he 
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used  to  be, — he  comes  early,  and  sits  through  to  the  end."  "He  has  got  over 
his  old  talkative  habit,  too.  I  spoke  to  a  friend  of  his  about  it  once;  and  I 
think  Ingham  took  it  kindly,"  etc.,  etc. 

Polly  even  risks  Dennis  as  an  escort  at  the  Governor's  ball,  where  he 
listens  in  all  the  right  places,  and  so  endears  himself  to  the  feminine  sex. 
Then,  through  the  confusion  of  names,  one  Frederic  Ingham — though 
even  the  pastor  is  confused  as  to  which  one — is  elected  to  the  State 
Legislature,  and  a  valuable  member  he  proves. 

He  never  made  any  speeches,  and  always  voted  with  the  minority,  which 
was  what  he  was  sent  to  do.  He  made  me  and  himself  a  great  many  good 
friends,  some  of  whom  I  did  not  afterwards  recognize  as  quickly  as  Dennis 
did  my  parishioners.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  when  there  was  wood  to  saw 
at  home,  I  kept  him  at  home;  but  I  took  those  occasions  to  go  to  Augusta  my- 
self. Finding  myself  often  in  his  vacant  seat  at  these  times,  I  watched  the 
proceedings  with  a  good  deal  of  care;  and  once  was  so  much  excited  that  I 
delivered  my  somewhat  celebrated  speech  on  the  Central  School-District 
question,  a  speech  of  which  the  "State  of  Maine"  printed  some  extra  copies. 
I  believe  there  is  no  formal  rule  permitting  strangers  to  speak;  but  no  one 
objected.  .  .  . 

But  I  see  I  loiter  on  my  story,  which  is  rushing  to  the  plunge.  Let  me  stop 
an  instant  more,  however,  to  recall,  were  it  only  to  myself,  that  charming 
year  while  all  was  well.  After  the  double  had  become  a  matter  of  course,  for 
nearly  twelve  months  before  he  undid  me,  what  a  year  it  was!  Full  of  active 
life,  full  of  happy  love,  of  the  hardest  work,  of  the  sweetest  sleep,  and  the 
fulfilment  of  so  many  of  the  fresh  aspirations  and  dreams  of  boyhood! 

Hale's  story — or  his  expanded  anecdote — rushes  to  its  inevitable 
climax.  Dennis,  by  a  succession  of  unforeseen  accidents,  finds  himself 
before  an  audience  of  a  thousand  people  as  the  local  dignitary  intro- 
duced by  the  Governor  to  speak  on  a  movement  to  induce  children  to 
take  hold  of  the  proper  ends  of  their  knives  and  forks.  As  the  crowd 
shouts  "Ingham!  Ingham!"  Dennis  tries  valiantly  with  No.  3  of  his  set 
speeches.  To  further  applause  he  counters  with  No.  2.  The  gallery 
hoots,  and  Dennis,  back  to  the  wall,  tries  No.  4.  Bedlam  breaks  loose, 
and  as  a  last  stab  Dennis  answers  the  galleryite's  hoot  "How's  your 
mother?"  with  the  perfect  riposte,  "Very  well,  thank  you.  And  you?" 

The  universal  impression,  of  course,  was  that  the  Rev.  Frederic  Ingham 
had  lost  all  command  of  himself  in  some  of  those  haunts  of  intoxication 
which  for  fifteen  years  I  have  been  laboring  to  destroy.  Till  this  moment,  in- 
deed, that  is  the  impression  in  Naguadavick.  This  number  of  the  Atlantic  will 
relieve  from  it  a  hundred  friends  of  mine  who  have  been  sadly  wounded  by 
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that  notion  now  for  years;  but  I  shall  not  be  likely  ever  to  show  my  head 
there  again. 
No!  My  double  has  undone  me.7 

This  rollicking  whimsey  with  its  good-humored  satire  on  the  life  of  a 
preacher  was  welcomed  by  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Atlantic — but  not 
before  it  had  been  pruned  of  complicating  embellishments  by  the  ever 
tactful  Lowell.  Hale  had  originally  submitted  the  sketch  in  "four  of  the 
manuscript  books  which  are  prepared  by  publishers  for  children  learn- 
ing to  write."  Each  book  had  twenty-four  pages,  and  at  the  top  of  each 
page,  in  lieu  of  the  customary  axiom  for  copy,  Hale  had  set  a  satirical 
aphorism  of  his  own  which  he  considered  appropriate  to  the  particular 
phase  of  his  narrative. 

Boards  are  made  of  wood;  they  are  long  and  narrow. 
Geese  go  in  gangs,  and  so  do  ganders. 

His  suggestion  was  that  after  each  maxim — that  is,  after  every  120 
words — the  type  be  changed  to  further  the  pretense  that  the  manuscript 
had  been  received  in  this  copybook  form.  Just  what  connection  this 
illusion  had  with  the  tale,  except  perhaps  to  reinforce  the  characteriza- 
tion of  Ingham  as  one  of  nature's  innocents,  is  not  readily  apparent,  but 
the  effect  of  such  a  jumble  of  typography  upon  the  Atlantic^  staid 
format  could  easily  be  imagined.  Lowell,  shuddering  at  the  prospect, 
gently  suggested  that  he  "thought  this  little  jest .  .  .  broke  up  the  read- 
er's attention."  Hale  graciously  assented.8  In  its  own  right  "My  Double" 
was  sufficiently  humorous  without  such  artificial  devices,  but  Hale  was 
congenitally  unable  to  resist  the  attempt  at  convoluted  levity,  even 
when  its  effect  was  to  detract  from  his  own  writing. 

The  story  elicited  a  chuckle  or  two  from  the  Atlantic  readers,  but  in 
the  political  tension  of  the  time  and  in  the  confusion  of  change  of  man- 
agement at  the  magazine  offices,  the  bit  of  whimsey  passed  wtihout  par- 
ticular notice.  It  had  been  printed  anonymously,  without  even  attribu- 
tion in  the  semiannual  index.  This  was  the  standard  practice  of  the 
Atlantic  during  its  first  four  years,  though  authorship  remained  some- 
thing of  an  open  secret  among  the  cognoscenti.  Hale  himself  was  busy 
with  other  enterprises — the  printing  of  his  travel  book  and  his  sermons, 
his  Examiner  editorship — and  four  years  were  to  pass  before  "Frederic 
Ingham"  appeared  again  in  the  Atlantic  pages. 

But  the  character  of  Ingham  lived  on  in  his  author's  mind,  an  alter 
ego,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  whom  the  world 

7  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  171-98. 

8  My  Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me  (Boston,  1895),  9-10. 
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accepted.  Physically,  the  Ingham  of  "My  Double"  was  the  complete 
antithesis  of  Hale — five  feet  four  and  a  half,  stooped,  nearsighted,  and 
growing  bald.  He  was  meek  and  impractical,  gently  maneuvered  into 
action  by  the  irrepressible  Polly.  Yet  he  had  the  scholarly  interests,  the 
humanitarian  instincts,  of  his  creator.  He  was  what  Hale  might  have 
become  had  he  not  become  a  forceful  man  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  was 
Ingham  who  puttered  at  home  in  the  study  over  his  "Traces  of  San- 
demanianism  in  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Centuries,"  while  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hale  dashed  about  the  country  organizing  emigrant  aid  societies,  advo- 
cating relief  for  the  poor,  and  wrote  for  the  Atlantic  sober  pieces  on 
"The  London  Workingmen's  Colleges"  and  "Solid  Operations  in  Vir- 
ginia."9 

The  name  "Frederic  Ingham"  itself  had  evolved  out  of  that  side  of 
Hale's  nature  which  hankered  after  anonymity.  In  the  old  days  of  his 
frequent  contributions  to  the  Daily  Advertiser  he  had  signed  his  articles 
with  the  initials  "E.  H."  When  that  signature  became  too  conspicuous, 
he  moved  down  the  alphabet  one  notch  and  adopted  "F.  I."  as  his  by- 
line. The  device  had  persisted;  for  example,  his  recent  prize  article,  The 
Gospel  of  Freedom,  had  been  submitted  under  that  pseudonym.  When 
the  time  came  for  Hale's  fictional  debut  in  the  Atlantic,  he  merely  ex- 
panded the  initials.  With  the  Christian  name  probably  adopted  in  mem- 
ory of  his  friend  Greenwood,  and  the  surname  drawn  from  some  reser- 
voir of  memory,  Edward  Hale  became  Frederic  Ingham  for  purposes 
of  nom  de  plume.10 

The  Sandemanians  with  whom  Ingham  identified  himself  were  an 
early  Christian  sect,  and  the  connection  represents  another  typical  bit 
of  Hale  irony.  Some  forty  years  later,  long  after  Ingham  had  achieved 
world  fame,  his  author  revealed — a  little  annoyed  that  no  reader  had 
caught  his  sly  joke — the  "somewhat  central  incident  in  a  series  of  im- 
probabilities," the  fact  that  historically  the  Sandemanians  had  not  dis- 
tinguished between  laity  and  clergy,  and  hence  a  "Sandemanian  minis- 
ter" was  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an  improbability  which  could  only 
belong  to  fiction.11  Yet  the  Sandemanian  minister,  or  at  least  Frederic 
Ingham,  was  shortly  to  move  out  of  Hale's  shadow,  almost  out  of  the 
realm  of  fiction,  to  achieve  a  vigorous  life  of  his  own,  as  the  narrator  of 
the  perennially  popular  tale  The  Man  Without  a  Country. 

9  Atlantic,  VIII  (July,  1861),  30-39;  IX  (June,  1862),  781-89. 

10  The  first  time  Hale  recalls  having  used  "F.  I."  as  a  signature  was  on  an  article 
covering  his  ascent  of  Mount  Katahdin  printed  in  the  Advertiser,  August  15,  1845. 
See  his  note  in  "Early  Ascent  of  Katahdin,"  Appalachia,  IX  (April,  1901),  289: 
"And  I  have  used  'Frederic  Ingham'  since  as  a  sort  of  double  of  mine." 

n  Works,  I,  208, 
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The  materials  for  this  story  had  been  drifting  about  in  the  back  of 
Hale's  mind  since  he  first  began  to  write.  When  he  had  vaguely  pro- 
jected his  two-volume  novel  with  a  character  whose  "ruling  passion" 
was  a  love  of  home,  Hale  was  yet  in  college.  It  was  at  about  the  same 
time  that  he  thundered  a  schoolboy  peroration  in  a  paraphrase  of  Scott: 
"Let  us  hope  that  the  time  may  come  when  man  shall  cease  to  repine  at 
the  unhappiness  of  his  lot;  when  there  shall  live  no  one  with  soul  so  dead 
as  not  to  be  proud  of  the  age  as  well  as  the  country  which  gave  him 
birth."  The  theme  of  love  of  home,  or  love  of  native  land,  recurred,  as 
has  been  noted,  in  periods  of  intense  depression,  notably  in  his  fit  of 
"low  spirits"  in  the  Philadelphia  hotel  in  1844.12 

As  for  the  method  of  portraying  this  theme,  in  1842  he  had  written 
his  glowing  review  of  The  Apocryphal  Napoleon,  that  hypothetical 
projection  of  history  "hanging  on  a  single  'if,'  "  and  had  commented  on 
the  technique  whereby  the  very  implausibility  of  the  premise  lent  a 
realism  to  the  narrative.13  Years  passed  without  Hale's  having  combined 
these  two  elements  of  subject  and  form  in  any  of  his  writing.  Then  in 
the  summer  of  1863  the  political  situation  acted  as  catalyst  to  join  the 
two  imperishably  in  "an  immortal,  homespun  folk-possession."14 

In  the  Ohio  election  of  that  year  Vallandigham,  a  Southern  sympa- 
thizer, who  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  of  the  state, 
announced  that  "he  did  not  want  to  belong  to  a  nation  which  would 
compel  by  arms  the  loyalty  of  any  of  its  citizens;  he  did  not  want  to 
belong  to  the  United  States."15  Ardent  defender  of  the  Union  that  Hale 
was,  he  could  not  let  such  an  argument  go  unanswered.  His  reply  came 
in  fictional  form,  a  fervent  expression  of  patriotism  remembered  when 
the  Ohio  gubernatorial  campaign  was  long  forgotten. 

"When  an  author,"  Hale  had  written  in  1842,  "has  taken  pains  to 
invent  a  character,  to  describe  him  so  fully  and  clearly,  that  his  reader 
is  well  acquainted  with  him,  it  seems  to  be  quite  a  waste  of  labor,  that 
he  should  be  abandoned. .  . .  Let  him  be  introduced  again,  and  the  reader 
will  meet  him  with  the  satisfaction  with  which  he  greets  an  old  friend."16 
Acting  on  this  principle  of  economy,  and  probably  from  a  secret  fond- 
ness for  his  creation,  Hale  chose  as  narrator  for  The  Man  Without  a 

12  See  Chapter  3.  Hale's  Harvard  English  theme  is  found  in  the  Hale  Papers, 
Box  19,  dated  1839. 

13  "The  Apocryphal  Napoleon,"  Boston  Miscellany,  I  (May,  1842),  231-36. 

14  Clifton  Fadiman,  in  Introduction  to  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature,  ed. 
Frank  H.  Magill  (New  York,  1949),  x. 

15  According  to  Hale  in  "The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  Outlook,  LIX  (May 
5,  1898),  116. 

16  "Cecil;  or,  The  Adventures  of  a  Coxcomb,"  review,  North  American  Review, 
LV  (October,  1842),  296. 
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Country  Frederic  Ingham,  temporarily  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  retired.  With  similar  frugality  he  chose  to 
name  his  protagonist,  the  young  army  officer,  Philip  Nolan,  making  him 
the  brother  of  an  actual  Nolan  who  had  once  been  a  protege  of  Aaron 
Burr — but  thereby  hangs  another  tale,  or  rather  several  tales  and  at 
least  two  novels. 

The  Burr  conspiracy  figures  only  as  background  material  in  the  story 
providing  the  occasion  for  Nolan's  trial  for  treason  and  his  tragic  lapse 

when  he  "cried  out  in  a  fit  of  frenzy, — 'D n  the  United  States!  I  wish 

I  may  never  hear  of  the  United  States  again!'  "  The  world  yet  remem- 
bers the  fate  that  befell  Philip  Nolan,  how  "from  that  moment,  Septem- 
ber 23,  1807,  till  the  day  he  died,  May  11,  1863,"  he  never  heard  his 
country's  name  again;  how  "for  that  half-century  and  more  he  was  a 
man  without  a  country,"  prisoner  of  the  United  States  Navy  aboard 
the  good  ship  Levant;  how  inadvertently,  reading  from  The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,  he  stumbled  at  the  passage  beginning,  "Breathes  there  the 
man  with  soul  so  dead,"  and,  hurling  the  book  into  the  sea,  retired  to  his 
stateroom  for  two  months. 

Few  have  forgotten  the  deathbed  scene  where  Nolan,  his  penance 
complete,  his  sin  expiated  in  the  fervor  of  his  patriotism,  looks  at  his 
hand-drawn  map  of  the  United  States  with  its  areas  labeled  "Indian 
Territory,"  "Mississippi  Territory,"  and  "Louisiana  Territory,"  and  is 
at  last  given  names  for  the  new-carved  states  to  correspond  to  the  addi- 
tional stars  which  have  been  added  to  the  American  flag.17  At  this  point 
the  impossible  situation  of  Philip  Nolan  has  by  the  alchemy  of  fiction 
become  more  true  than  reality,  has  become  to  the  reader  "a  haunting 
presence,  never  to  be  forgotten."18 

For  all  its  gripping  realism  and  its  timeliness  for  1863,  the  manuscript 
of  The  Man  Without  a  Country  languished  in  the  Atlantic  offices, 
where  Fields  was  now  editor.  There  is,  commented  Hale,  "a  certain 
languor  which  attends  the  publication  of  most  monthly  journals, — a 
languor  which  seems  to  me  an  infelicity."19  Fearing  that  his  retort  to 
Vallandigham  would  not  be  printed  before  the  Ohio  elections,  Hale  at 
last  wrote  to  Frank  Leslie  to  inquire  if  his  Illustrated  Monthly  Maga- 
zine could  use  the  tale  in  November,  "a  sensation  story  .  .  .  with  a  natu- 
ral moral."  By  the  time  Leslie's  reply  arrived,  suggesting  that  the  story 
be  sent  along,  Fields  had  it  set  in  type  and  scheduled  for  the  November 

17  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  202-41. 

18  Fred  L.  Pattee,  "The  Short  Story,"  in  Cambridge  History  of  American  Litera- 
ture, ed.  W.  P.  Trent  (New  York,  191 8),  II,  374. 

19  Works,  I,  5. 
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issue,  so  that  Hale  felt  committed  to  Atlantic  publication.20  As  matters 
worked  out,  publication  was  delayed  until  the  December  issue,  some 
time  after  Vallandigham  had  been  resoundingly  defeated  in  the  election 
and,  like  Philip  Nolan,  banished.  General  Burnside  had  sent  Mr.  Val- 
landigham "with  his  compliments  to  the  rebel  commander  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Ohio  .  .  .  and  presented  him,  with  his  best  respects  to  the 
commanding  general  of  the  enemy."21  Hale  was  cheated  of  the  satis- 
faction of  having  contributed  to  this  most  satisfactory  outcome.  In 
December,  1863,  The  Man  Without  a  Country  was  merely  editorial 
comment  after  the  event.  But  it  was  comment  which  survived — sur- 
vived the  hazards  of  monthly-journal  publication  and  the  political  ur- 
gencies which  had  provoked  its  composition. 

The  same  week  that  the  Atlantic  appeared,  President  Lincoln  scrib- 
bled off  a  little  speech  on  the  eve  of  the  dedication  of  a  veterans'  ceme- 
tery. The  day  of  the  ceremonies  Charles  Hale,  reporting  for  the  Adver- 
tiser^ covered  the  lengthy  address  of  the  principal  orator,  his  Uncle 
Edward,  and  jotted  down  into  his  notebook  a  verbatim  version  of  the 
President's  slow-spoken  tribute  to  "these  honored  dead."  "The  world 
will  very  little  note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here;  it  can  never 
forget  what  they  did  here."22  History  reversed  Lincoln's  prophecy, 
with  the  Gettysburg  Address  forever  transcending  Gettysburg.  In  like 
manner,  history,  or  the  vagaries  of  popular  taste,  left  Vallandigham  in 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  political  squabbles  and  nominated  Philip  Nolan 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame,  by  adopting  The  Man  Without  a  Country  as  a 
classic  expression  of  American  nationalism. 

It  had  been  Hale's  intention  to  preserve  his  anonymity  and  to  let  the 
story  remain  attributed  to  "Captain  Frederic  Ingham,"  but  along  with 
the  December  Atlantic  was  distributed  the  semiannual  list  of  contribu- 
tors. A  conscientious  indexer  in  Cambridge,  who  had  not  been  advised 
by  Fields  of  Hale's  decision,  had  included  his  name  as  the  author  of  The 
Man  Without  a  Country.  "If  Fields  had  not  been  a  fool,"  Hale  be- 
moaned the  oversight  to  Charles,  "what  fun  it  might  have  been!"23 

The  testimony  of  the  index  was  ignored  by  the  majority  of  the  read- 
ing public.  The  verisimilitude  of  the  story  was  so  strong  that  readers 
refused  to  accept  Nolan's  adventures  as  mere  fiction,  or  the  narrator  as 
the  creature  of  any  writer's  imagination.  Hale's  puppet  Frederic  Ingham 
came  to  life  in  a  manner  somewhat  embarrassing  to  his  author.  Old  sea- 

20E.E.H.  to  Sarah  Everett  Male,  October  1,  1863,  Hale  Papers,  Box  6,  Folder  4. 

21  Outlook,  LIX  (May  5,  1898),  116. 

22  Carl  Sandburg,  Abraham  Lincoln:  The  War  Years  (New  York,  1942),  II,  469. 

23  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  November  28,  1863,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 
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men  wrote  in  to  the  Atlantic  recalling  Ingham  kindly,  even  claiming  to 
have  sailed  with  him.  Incredible  rumors  flew  about,  attaching  themselves 
by  way  of  embellishments  to  the  Nolan  storv.  It  was  reported  that  one 
bureau  of  the  Navy  claimed  that  Nolan  in  fact  had  been  pardoned  and 
returned  home  to  die.  Another  bureau,  it  was  said,  agreed  that  an  offi- 
cer had  been  kept  abroad  all  his  life,  but  denied  that  his  name  was 
Nolan.24  Of  such  reports  Hale  wrote  Charles:  "Dr.  Ripley  says  the 
officers  at  the  Navy  Yard  understand  that  Philip  Nolan  was  not  meant 
to  deceive  them  but  the  public: — and  are  much  tickled  with  the  in- 
genuity of  the  hints  given  to  the  Navy  that  it  is  not  true."25 

Thomas  YY.  Higginson  picked  up  a  battered  copv  of  the  Atlantic  in 
the  armv  camp  where  he  was  stationed  and  began  to  read  the  story 
with  complete  credulitv.  Suddenly  he  struck  a  phrase  which  had  a 
familiar  ring*.  uAut  Caesar  ant  nullus!"  he  exclaimed.  Only  his  former 
colleague  and  fellow  perpetrator  of  hoaxes  could  have  conceived  this 
fantasy.26 

If  the  naval  officers  and  Hale's  familiar  could  recognize  poetic  license 
when  thev  encountered  it,  the  general  public  continued  to  be,  indeed 
almost  insisted  upon  being,  duped.  An  old  Bostonian  who  prided  him- 
self on  discrediting  all  tradition  wrote  Hale  concerning  the  "Nolan 
court-martial"  of  1807,  which  he  "distinctly  remembered."  A  ladv  in 
Baltimore  called  to  the  author's  attention  the  two  widowed  sisters  of 
Philip  Nolan  living  in  her  neighborhood.  A  correspondent  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Despatch  was  one  of  the  rare  skeptics.  Angered  at  what  he  con- 
sidered a  deliberate  attempt  to  hoax  the  public,  he  branded  "the  article 
untrue,  as  the  United  States  corvette  'Levant'  was  lost  at  sea  nearly 
three  years  since,  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Juan."27 

This  unimaginative  newsman  had,  of  course,  put  his  finger  upon  the 
first  of  Hale's  painstakingly  obvious  impossibilities.  The  opening  para- 
graph of  his  story  had  run:  "I  suppose  that  very  few  casual  readers  of 
the  New  York  Herald  of  August  13th  observed,  in  an  obscure  corner, 
among  the  'Deaths,'  the  announcement, — 'Nolan.  Died,  on  board  U.  S. 
Corvette  Levant,  Lat.  20  11'  S.,  Long.  13 1°  YY.,  on  the  nth  of  Mav, 
Philip  Nolan.'  " 

As  Hale  in  later  self-justification  was  forced  repeatedly  to  point  out, 
the  Levant  had  been  lost  at  sea  two  years  before.  Its  commanding  offi- 
cer had  sailed  from  Hilo  with  instructions  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 

24  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  200. 

25  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  November  28.  1863,  Hale  Papers,  Box  4. 

26  Higginson,  Carlyle's  Laugh,  165. 

27  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  200. 
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sible  to  the  American  coast.  The  vessel's  fate  was  unknown,  unless  pos- 
sibly to  be  connected  with  some  wreckage  found  on  the  south  shore  of 
Hawaii  in  June  of  1861.  These  facts  not  only  were  known  to  the  Navy 
but  had  been  reported,  Hale  insists,  by  some  four  thousand  newspaper 
editors  across  the  country.  Of  these,  and  of  their  readers — so  short  is  the 
public  memory — only  the  Philadelphia  correspondent  and  one  other 
newsman  in  New  Orleans  noted  the  discrepancy  in  dates. 

And  again  in  this  introductory  paragraph  one  of  Hale's  subtle  flashes 
of  humor  missed  fire.  He  had  originally  plotted  the  corvette's  position 
on  the  date  of  the  obituary  notice  in  the  most  impossible  spot  on  the 
globe  for  a  seafaring  vessel  to  have  been — on  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes.  But  somewhere  between  first-draft  manuscript  and  printed  copy 
a  change  occurred.  The  final  version  gave  a  latitude  and  longitude  lo- 
cated in  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  not  far  from  the  course  upon 
which  the  Levant  was  supposed  to  have  sunk.  This  odd  reversal  of  his 
intent  escaped  even  Hale's  notice  for  some  twenty  years.  Then  James 
D.  Hague,  who  had  seen  the  Levant  set  sail  on  its  last  voyage,  called  the 
facts  to  his  attention.  Writing  in  1904  an  article  on  recent  Pacific  dis- 
coveries of  unmapped  coral  reefs,  Hague  gracefully  referred  to  Hale's 
story  of  forty  years  previous.  Hale  responded  with  the  public  confes- 
sion of  his  error,  admitting  that  owing  to  the  disappearance  of  his  origi- 
nal manuscript  he  was  not  sure  whether  the  change  had  occurred 
through  "some  accuracy  of  some  proof-reader,"  or  "possibly  by  some 
blunder  of  mine." 

"Mr.  Hague,  however,  is  kind  enough  to  assure  me  that  if  my  fic- 
titious character,  Philip  Nolan,  ever  had  some  subliminal  form  he  or  his 
spirit,  if  they  were  on  the  Levant,  may  still  haunt  the  reef  or  atoll  under 
the  shadow  of  cocoanuts  or  bananas  or  bread-fruit  trees."  From  Nolan's 
age  in  1 807  Hale  calculates  that  his  hero's  "subliminal  form"  would  now 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  old.  Should  author  and  brain 
child  thus  meet  on  some  Pacific  atoll,  Hale  trusts  "he  will  forgive  me 
that  I  placed  him  on  the  Andes,  where  men  do  not  live  so  long."28 

By  the  twentieth  century  Hale  could  indulge  in  mellow  reminiscence 
over  the  various  contretemps  which  arose  from  misunderstandings  of 
his  patriotic  fable,  but  in  the  years  immediately  following  its  publication 
he  was  still  on  the  defensive,  vastly  pleased  and  somewhat  amazed  at 
the  widespread  interest  aroused,  yet  chagrined  that  literal-minded  read- 
ers should  accuse  him  of  bad  faith  because  his  fantasy  was  too  true  to 
life.  In  the  first  collection  of  his  stories,  made  in  1868,  he  prefaced  The 

28  "Philip  Nolan  and  the  'Levant,'"  National  Geographic,  XVI  (March,  1905), 
1 14-16. 
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Man  Without  a  Country  with  a  long  explanatory  note,  justifying  the 
liberties  he  had  taken  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 

A  Boston  paper,  in  noticing  the  story  of  "My  Double,"  contained  in  an- 
other part  of  this  collection,  said  it  was  highly  improbable.  I  have  always 
agreed  with  that  critic.  I  confess  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  the  story  of 
Philip  Nolan.  It  passes  on  ships  which  had  no  existence,  is  vouched  for  by 
officers  who  never  lived.  Its  hero  is  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  same  time, 
under  a  process  wholly  impossible  under  any  conceivable  administration  of 
affairs.  In  reply,  therefore,  to  a  kind  adviser  in  Connecticut,  who  told  me  that 
the  story  must  be  apologized  for,  because  it  was  doing  great  injury  to  the 
national  cause  by  asserting  such  continued  cruelty  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  a  half-century,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  public, 
being  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  "may  be  supposed  to  know 
something.  "29 

Hale's  touchiness  to  criticism  on  this  point  is  explained,  in  part,  by 
the  fact  that  in  one  detail  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country  he  had  trans- 
gressed the  limits  of  restraint  usually  accepted  by  conscientious  authors 
of  fiction.  Inadvertently  he  had  taken  for  the  name  of  his  hero,  not  that 
of  any  living  person,  but  that  of  a  man  who  had  in  reality  been  con- 
nected with  Aaron  Burr,  though  he  had  died  in  Texas  in  1801,  some 
years  prior  to  the  events  described  in  Hale's  story.  In  the  same  preface 
Hale  explains  how  this  accident  came  about,  how  in  reading  General 
Wilkinson's  Memoirs  he  had  come  upon  references  to  a  "Jorkins-like 
partner  of  his"  named  Nolan,  who  had  been  killed  in  Texas  near  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 

Finding  this  mythical  character  in  the  mythical  legends  of  a  mythical  time, 
I  took  the  liberty  to  give  him  a  brother,  rather  more  mythical,  whose  adven- 
tures should  be  on  the  seas.  I  had  the  impression  that  Wilkinson's  friend  was 
named  Stephen, — and  as  such  he  is  spoken  of  in  this  story  at  page  232.  But 
long  after  this  was  printed,  I  found  that  the  New  Orleans  paper  was  right  in 
saying  that  the  Texan  hero  was  named  Philip.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I  changed 
him  inadvertently  to  Stephen.  It  is  too  late  for  me  to  change  him  back  again. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  a  distinguished  divine  preach  on  St.  Philip's  day,  by 
accident,  a  discourse  on  the  life  of  the  Evangelist  Stephen.  If  such  a  mistake 
can  happen  in  the  best  regulated  of  pulpits,  I  must  be  pardoned  for  mistaking 
Philip  for  Stephen  Nolan.  The  reader  must  observe  that  he  was  dead  some 
years  before  the  action  of  this  story  begins.  In  the  same  connection  I  must 
add  that  Mr.  P.  Nolan,  the  teamster  in  Boston,  whose  horse  and  cart  I  venture 
to  recommend  to  an  indulgent  public,  is  no  relation  of  the  hero  of  this  tale.30 

29  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  201-202. 
zolbid.,  201. 
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Thus  the  confusion  between  the  two  Philip  Nolans  should  have  been 
settled,  once  and  for  all.  But  the  matter  weighed  on  Hale's  mind,  his 
innocent  mistake  festering  into  a  sense  of  guilt,  until  in  1876  he  wrote, 
partly  to  assuage  his  conscience,  the  "true"  story  of  the  Texan  hero  in 
a  novel  called  Philip  Nolan's  Friends. 

Meanwhile  the  Philip  Nolan  of  his  fiction  was  acquiring  the  attributes 
of  literary  immortality.  Contemporary  readers,  soldiers  on  bivouac, 
sailors  on  warships  suffered  with  Nolan  the  agonies  of  his  isolation  as 
their  emotions  were  drawn  nostalgically  to  their  own  distant  homes.  In 
those  homes  families  read  the  poignant  tale  of  Nolan's  banishment  and 
wept  for  him,  and  for  their  fathers  and  their  brothers  absent  in  the  tragic 
melee  of  a  fratricidal  war.  Youngsters  read  the  tale  and  sobered  at 
Nolan's  emotional  outburst  to  the  young  midshipman  Ingham:  "  'And 
if  you  are  ever  tempted  to  say  a  word  or  do  a  thing  that  shall  put  a  bar 
between  you  and  your  family,  your  home,  and  your  country,  pray  God 
in  his  mercy  to  take  you  that  instant  home  to  his  own  heaven.  Stick  by 
your  family,  boy,  forget  you  have  a  self,  while  you  do  everything  for 
them.  Think  of  your  home,  boy;  write  and  send,  and  talk  about  it.  Let 
it  be  nearer  and  nearer  to  your  thought,  the  farther  you  have  to  travel 
from  it;  and  rush  back  to  it,  when  you  are  free,  as  that  poor  black  slave 
is  doing  now.  And  for  your  country,  boy,'  and  the  words  rattled  in  his 
throat,  'and  for  that  flag,'  and  he  pointed  to  the  ship,  'never  dream  a 
dream  but  of  serving  her  as  she  bids  you,  though  the  service  carry  you 
through  a  thousand  hells.'  "31 

Something  of  the  emotional  impact  which  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try carried  in  those  dark  days  of  mid-Civil  War  is  recaptured  by  the 
reminiscences  of  an  Atlantic  contributor  of  1907,  recalling  how  she  and 
her  sister  "stretched  out  on  the  floor  in  that  dusty  sitting-room,  with 
elbows  firmly  planted,  and  with  chins  resting  on  the  palms  of  their 
hands,"  reading  the  story  by  firelight.  "To  this  day  I  can  remember  just 
where  in  'The  Man  Without  a  Country'  came  some  of  the  places  where 
I  had  to  wait  for  a  leaf  to  be  turned,"  how  from  the  line  "This  is  my 
own,  my  native  land,"  where  Nolan  paled,  until  the  end  of  the  story, 
"the  great  tears  of  childhood  splashed  intermittently  on  the  pages."32 

The  appeal  of  this  simple  tale  long  outlasted  the  emotions  engendered 
by  the  Civil  War.  It  was  reprinted  anonymously  in  a  separate  edition  by 
Ticknor  and  Fields  before  the  end  of  the  conflict;  quickly  picked  up  in 
various  anthologies,  sometimes  without  permission  of  the  author;  re- 

S1lbid.,  228. 

32Lida  F.  Baldwin,  "Unbound  Old  Atlantic,"  Atlantic,  C  (November,  1907), 
679-80. 
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printed  in  separate  editions  again  in  1887,  in  1888,  and  in  1889;  put  out 
in  a  Spanish  War  edition  in  1898,  and  at  the  same  time  set  in  Braille. 
Hale's  eightieth  birthday  in  1902  brought  forth  a  flurry  of  anniversary 
editions,  one  bound  in  blue  crushed  levant,  gold  tooled,  with  inside 
borders  of  gold.  The  next  year  the  story  was  used  as  the  text  for  a 
shorthand  manual  of  the  Pitman  system,  an  edition  which  probably  de- 
lighted that  old  shorthand  reporter  its  author.  In  1904  and  1905  there 
were  editions  with  introductions  by  the  author,  and  by  the  following 
year  the  story  had  achieved  the  dignity  of  a  "school  edition."  Two 
more  editions  appeared  with  introductions  by  independent  literary  pun- 
dits. And  as  the  events  of  the  Civil  War  receded  from  the  public  mem- 
ory, there  was  need  for  new  editions  with  historical  notes. 

After  more  than  a  half-million  copies  had  appeared  in  English,  the 
story  was  printed  in  a  German  journal,  with  the  omission  of  one  or  two 
passages.  When  the  German  magazine  arrived  in  the  United  States,  the 
editor  of  the  American  Magazine  in  an  absent-minded  moment  re- 
printed the  article  as  a  "German  addition  to  American  history,"  a  pe- 
culiarly backhanded  tribute  to  the  verisimilitude  of  Hale's  characteri- 
zation. The  Man  Without  a  Country  was  printed  in  Peru  "for  the 
encouragement  of  the  patriots  of  that  country  in  their  contest  with 
Chile,"  and  in  other  Spanish-language  editions.  It  was  translated  into 
Greek. 

Immediately  following  Hale's  death  there  came  another  flurry  of 
"critical"  and  "school"  editions.  In  19 18  the  story  was  dramatized.  Fol- 
lowing the  tradition  of  their  Pitman  predecessors,  the  exponents  of 
both  Graham  and  Gregg  shorthand  systems  took  up  The  Man  Without 
a  Country  for  texts.  The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  reprinted  it  in  1926 
as  part  of  an  Americanization  program.  Since  the  expiration  of  the 
copyright,  and  with  the  rising  emphasis  on  graphic  arts,  have  come  nu- 
merous illustrated  editions,  including  one  with  scenes  from  the  Fox 
movie  based  on  Hale's  story.  And  the  latest  phase  in  this  long  publica- 
tion history  is  that  of  the  deluxe  bibliophile  editions,  on  which  typog- 
raphers and  book  designers  such  as  the  Haddon  Craftsmen  and  the  Peter 
Pauper  Press  have  expended  their  best  talents  to  embellish  the  little 
story  which  Ticknor  and  Fields  first  brought  out  anonymously  and  in 
wretched  format  in  1865.33 

33  For  a  listing  of  the  various  editions  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country  see  "A 
Checklist  of  the  Writings  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  XXI 
(January- April,  1955),  143;  for  information  on  the  German  journal  episode  and 
on  the  Chilean  translation  see  Works,  I,  19;  and  for  Hale's  copyright  difficulties  see 
Publishers'  Weekly,  XXXIV  (December  1,  1888),  885;  XXXV  (January  12,  1! 
22. 
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The  perdurability  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country  is  a  matter  which 
to  some  extent  defies  analysis.  Yet  the  force  of  public  sentiment  cannot 
be  denied.  Some  forty  years  after  the  Civil  War  a  magazine  editor  asked 
his  readers  to  list  their  favorite  short  stories.  Almost  every  list  included 
Hale's  "highly  improbable"  tale.  Scarcely  an  anthology  of  American 
short  stories  exists  without  a  reprint  of,  or  at  least  a  reference  to,  the 
work.  And  as  late  as  1949,  Clifton  Fadiman  in  an  introduction  to  a 
digest  of  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature  is  sure  that  "no  story  better 
expresses  the  spirit  of  American  nationalism."34 

There  have  been  other  stories  on  the  theme  of  nationalism,  of  pa- 
triotism, of  love  of  home,  which  have  had  no  such  enduring  appeal. 
Some  part,  and  a  great  part,  of  the  value  of  The  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try must  lie  in  the  manner  of  the  theme's  development,  in  the  skill  of 
its  author.  William  Dean  Howells,  reviewing  Hale's  first  collection  of 
short  stories,  remarked  upon  his  "extraordinary  power  of  utilizing  the 
improbable,  and  of  turning  exaggeration  to  the  best  and  pleasantest 
account.  The  charm  in  his  things  is — as  nearly  as  we  can  get  at  it — that 
the  characters,  in  no  matter  what  absurdity  of  attitude  or  situation  they 
find  themselves,  always  act  in  the  most  probable  manner;  the  plot  is  as 
bizarre  or  grotesque  as  you  like,  but  the  people  are  all  true  to  nature, 
and  are  exactly  our  friends  and  neighbors,  or  what  our  friends  and 
neighbors  would  be  if  they  were  a  little  livelier."35 

It  was,  indeed,  Hale's  peculiar  gift  that  he  could  render  the  bizarre 
in  terms  of  everyday  reality,  could  endow  fantasy  with  the  quality  of 
fable;  so  that  the  corvette  Levant  took  its  place  in  folklore  along  with 
the  Flying  Dutchman,  and  Nolan's  wanderings  became  as  much  a  part 
of  literary  history  as  those  of  Don  Quixote.  Fred  L.  Pattee,  in  consid- 
ering Hale's  place  in  the  transition  to  realism,  ponders  the  paradox  of 
The  Man  Without  a  Country: 

The  reasons  why  this  should  survive  are  not  immediately  evident.  As  a 
short  story,  it  would  seem  to  have  almost  fatal  defects.  It  may  be  used  as  an 
example  of  mid-century  difFuseness,  its  moralizing  intent  is  only  thinly 
veiled,  it  is  episodic,  and  it  does  not  culminate.  Undoubtedly  its  timeliness — 
it  is  a  document  in  the  history  of  the  war — and  its  genuine  atmosphere  of 
patriotism  account  partly  for  its  success,  but  there  are  more  vital  reasons.  It 
is  really  a  work  of  art.  With  all  its  episodes  it  presents  but  a  single  situation, 
and  that  situation  at  the  close  has  been  so  worked  upon  that  it  becomes  to  the 
reader  a  haunting  presence,  never  to  be  forgotten.  Moreover,  there  is  reality 

34  Magill,  Masterpieces  of  World  Literature,  x. 

35  William  Dean  Howells,  "If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,"  review,  Atlantic,  XXII  (No- 
vember, 1868),  634-35. 
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to  the  story.  Everything  is  in  the  concrete.  The  author  adds  specific  detail  to 
detail  with  the  skill  of  a  Defoe  until,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  impossibility,  the 
tale  becomes  alive,  a  piece  of  actual  history,  a  human  document.  Few  modern 
writers  have  surpassed  Hale  in  what  may  be  called  the  art  of  verisimilitude. 
He  was  the  precursor  of  Stockton.  A  story  like  My  Double  and  how  he  Un- 
did me  is  manifestly  a  tour  de  force,  yet  one  is  in  danger  of  gravely  accepting 
it  as  a  fact.  Hale  added  to  the  short  story  not  alone  the  sense  of  reality;  he 
added  plausibility  as  well.36 

The  same  critic  must  admit,  however,  that  little  else  that  Hale  wrote 
gives  promise  of  surviving.  Reviewing  his  own  career,  Hale  accepted 
philosophically  the  narrow  niche  of  fame  assigned  him  by  his  own 
contemporaries,  to  be  remembered  "by  nineteen  persons  out  of  twenty 
only  as  the  author  of  one,  two,  or  three  short  stories."  "Well,"  he 
mused,  "you  know  what  Renan  says, — that  the  parables  of  the  Prodigal 
Son  and  of  the  Good  Samaritan  have  made  more  Christians  than  St. 
Paul  ever  did."37  Hale  in  his  lifetime  could  scarcely  have  realized  how 
deeply  cut  was  that  narrow  niche,  how  secure  his  particular  place  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

From  the  passionate  crucible  of  the  Civil  War  was  volatilized  a  veri- 
table cloud  of  oratory.  The  maunderings  of  a  Vallandigham,  and  even 
the  eloquence  of  an  Everett,  were  quickly  dissipated  on  the  winds  of 
time.  But  long  after  the  Blue  and  Gray  had  melted  into  olive  drab,  long 
after  the  fires  of  sectionalism  had  burned  to  ashes,  there  glowed  in  men's 
memories  an  elemental  residue  of  simple  and  sincere  prose — "documents 
in  the  history  of  the  war"  transcending  the  war,  symbols  of  the  best  in 
America's  tradition,  writings  to  be  handed  down  reverently  from  gen- 
eration to  generation.  Each  school  child  in  his  turn  learns  what  it  would 
mean  to  be  "a  man  without  a  country,"  and  each  in  turn,  bent  over  his 
memory  work,  highly  resolves  "that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

36  Cambridge  History  of  American  Literature,  II,  374. 

37  "Freeman  MS,"  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  I,  193  n. 
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If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps 


With  the  firing  of  the  guns  at  Fort  Sumter,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  became  one  of  those  public  leaders  who  immediately 
threw  the  entire  weight  of  their  efforts  behind  the  Union  cause.  In  the 
vestry  of  his  church  the  women  set  up  their  sewing  machines  to  provide 
clothing  and  hospital  supplies  for  the  soldiers.  The  meetings  of  the 
Salignac  Rifle  Corps,  perfunctorily  attended  for  the  past  months,  be- 
came now  to  Hale  a  sacred  duty,  and  as  he  drilled  the  younger  men  and 
saw  them  march  off  to  battle,  his  own  inclinations  were  strong  to  join 
the  ranks.  But  the  saner  course  prevailed,  and  he  resolved  that  he  would 
not  go  in  person  to  the  war  front  until  he  "found  nothing  to  do  every 
day  at  home."1 

There  were,  indeed,  a  multiplicity  of  civilian  duties  demanding  one 
of  Hale's  organizational  talents,  work  with  the  Sanitary  Commission,  in 
army  hospitals,  in  care  of  prisoners  and  refugees,  and  in  education  of 
the  freedmen.  In  Boston,  where  Charles  Hale  was  now  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Hale  brothers  took  active  parts  in  com- 
munity activities  supporting  the  war  effort.  Through  the  columns  of 
the  Advertiser  and  in  public  speeches  they  helped  arouse  their  neighbors 
to  the  sacrifices  demanded  by  the  Union  cause.  Edward  Hale  turned 
his  knack  for  versifying  to  patriotic  appeals:  "Old  Faneuil  Hall,"  "Put 
It  Through,"  "The  Internal  Revenue,"  "Take  the  Loan,"  stanzas  which 
were  printed  in  the  papers,  distributed  as  broadsides,  and  sung  in  public 
meetings.  Reprinting  the  last  verses  in  his  collected  works,  Hale  dated 
them  "May,  1861,"  and  wryly  observed:  "Written  when  people  had  to 
be  persuaded  as  patriots  to  subscribe  for  a  7.30  loan!  Those  who  did  so 
are  to-day's  millionaires."2 

Meanwhile  Hale  from  his  pulpit  made  recruiting  speeches,  announc- 
ing that  the  moment  enlistments  from  his  church  ceased,  he  would  re- 
sign his  pastorate  and  go  to  the  front  himself.  A  stream  of  fighting  men 

1  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  171-79. 

2  Works,  X,  73-79. 
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and  of  noncombatant  volunteers  came  from  the  South  Congregational 
Church.  The  young  man  in  charge  of  the  first  hospital  ship  serving 
Union  casualties  after  Shiloh  was  one  of  Hale's  boys;  the  editor  of  the 
first  newspaper  published  in  a  Rebel  prison  was  another.  The  first  teach- 
ers who  went  to  the  Port  Royal  colony  to  teach  the  liberated  slaves  were 
Charles  E.  Rich,  Hale's  pastoral  assistant,  and  George  N.  Boynton,  one 
of  his  Sunday-school  teachers.3  The  Port  Royal  experiment  remained 
close  to  Hale's  heart,  and  much  of  his  correspondence  throughout  1861 
and  1862  deals  with  its  problems.  From  his  pulpit  he  urged  that  fore- 
thought be  taken  of  the  question  of  Negro  education,  preaching  on 
such  subjects  as  "The  Future  Civilization  of  the  South"  and  "Free 
Schools  for  the  South."  His  article  in  the  North  American  Review  on 
"Education  of  the  Freedmen"  summarizes  the  progress  of  such  work 
at  the  end  of  the  war,  estimating  that  one-tenth  of  the  black  children 
were  already  in  schools,  and  reiterating  his  conviction  of  the  Negro's 
equal  capacity  for  learning  with  the  white's.4 

Hale  went  back  and  forth  to  Washington  on  business  for  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  work  commemorated  by  his  figure  carved  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  adorning  the  Soldiers'  Monument  on 
Boston  Common.  His  position  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  "Sanitary" 
brought  him  again  into  contact  with  official  Washington,  with  high- 
ranking  military  personnel,  with  old  friends  like  the  Abbots,  his  former 
parishioners,  and  with  Charles  Sumner,  who  had  been  a  constant  corre- 
spondent of  his  in  the  years  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  controversy.  Sum- 
ner, indeed,  took  Hale  so  far  into  his  confidence  as  to  entrust  him  with 
an  arrogant  and  self-biased  version  of  the  behind-the-scenes  discussions 
which  had  resulted  in  Lincoln's  issuance  of  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation.5 

Back  in  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1862  eight  or  nine  gentlemen,  including 
Hale  and  Emerson,  met  to  discuss  methods  of  carrying  on  ideological 
warfare  for  the  Northern  cause,  of  educating  the  public  on  such  mat- 
ters as  the  need  for  using  Negro  soldiers,  and  of  supplying  to  small 
newspapers  information  on  the  underlying  principles  at  stake  in  the 
conflict.  Out  of  the  meeting  grew  the  Loyal  Publication  Society  to 
print  and  distribute  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  which  Hale  served  in 
its  first  year  as  associate  editor,  under  General  W.  P.  Church.6 

3  Ibid.,  VI,  292-95. 

4  Sermons  published  in  pamphlet  form,  the  first,  of  seventeen  pages,  dated  April 
13,  1862;  the  second,  of  eight  pages,  with  no  title  page.  North  American  Review, 
CI  (October,  1865),  528-49. 

5  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  190-99. 
«  Works,  VIII,  266-67. 
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Hale,  with  his  close  connections  to  the  Atlantic  coterie,  considered 
himself,  "so  to  speak,  on  the  staff'  of  that  magazine  and  occasionally 
published  in  its  pages  articles  along  the  lines  of  ideological  warfare 
which  he  and  Emerson  had  outlined:  "Northern  Invasions,"  "How  to 
Use  Victory,"  and  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary 
Commission.7  As  a  writer  on  military  subjects  Hale  was  forced  to  over- 
come the  handicap  of  a  slight  loss  of  prestige  occasioned  by  the  dila- 
tory practice  of  the  Atlantic  editorial  staff.  Immediately  upon  his  return 
from  Europe  in  January,  i860,  he  had  written  for  them  an  article  on 
the  London  Workingmen's  Colleges  in  which  he  embodied  an  anecdote 
of  his  having  been  asked  to  fill  in  a  broken  file  of  an  awkward  squad 
drilling  behind  the  college  buildings,  having  been  assured  that  he  needed 
only  to  "know  his  facings."  As  the  drill  progressed,  it  became  painfully 
obvious  that  the  American  substitute  did  not  know  his  facings.  Hale 
told  the  little  joke  upon  himself  with  relish  in  i860,  when  his  member- 
ship in  the  Salignac  Rifle  Corps  seemed  of  itself  something  of  a  joke. 
The  article,  and  its  damaging  anecdote,  drifted  about  the  Atlantic  offices 
for  fifteen  months,  and  Hale  had  completely  forgotton  it  until  he 
blushed  to  see  it  in  print.  "Imagine  my  disgust,  when  the  number  for 
April,  1 86 1,  came  out — that  fatal  April — when  I  was  drilling  and  being 
drilled,  when  I  wore  a  uniform  jacket,  and  could  drill  men  who  were 
to  be  major-generals — this  venerable  article  appeared  revealing  to  a 
cynical  world  that  I  did  not  know  my  facings!" 

After  the  success  of  The  Mail  Without  a  Country,  and  the  change 
in  Atlantic  editorship  from  Lowell  to  Fields,  Hale  entered  into  a  "stand- 
ing agreement"  to  write  for  the  Atlantic  "articles  to  keep  up  people's 
courage"  in  that  time  of  discouragement  which  followed  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  General  Lee's  armies  and  the  vacillations  of  Lincoln's  proces- 
sion of  generals.8 

The  latitude  which  Hale  gave  to  this  particular  assignment  was  con- 
siderable, for  several  of  his  Atlantic  items  were  far  removed  from  the 
light  diversions  generally  considered  as  morale-building.  His  "Queen  of 
California"  represented  a  serious  historical  study  of  the  name  of  the 
Pacific  state,  which  he  derived  from  the  old  Spanish  romance  "The 
Serges  of  Esplandian."  In  an  obituary  tribute  to  Edward  Everett,  who 
died  in  the  last  year  of  the  war,  Hale  devoted  himself  largely  to  a  justi- 
fication of  his  uncle's  political  stands  on  the  various  controversies  be- 
tween free  and  slave  states.  These  more  serious  articles  were  inter- 
spersed with  lighter  sketches  in  the  vein  of  extravaganza  which  had 

7  Atlantic,  XIII  (February,  June,  1864),  245-50,  763-68;  XIX  (April,  1887),  416-28. 

8  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  217. 
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come  to  be  expected  from  him:  "What  Shall  We  Have  for  Dinner?" 
"How  Mr.  Frye  Would  Have  Preached  It,"  and  "Paul  Jones  and  Denis 
Duval."9 

In  this  last  sketch  Hale  is  experimenting  again  with  the  method  of 
The  Apocryphal  Napoleon.  The  point  of  departure  is  the  last  paragraph 
of  Thackeray's  Denis  Duval,  where  his  hero  has  just  boarded  the  Seraph 
before  her  fight  with  the  Bonhomme  Richard.  Since  the  death  of  Thack- 
eray had  interrupted  that  novel,  Frederic  Ingham  amplifies  the  closing 
scene  by  recourse  to  supposed  diaries  of  his  grandfather  who  was  serv- 
ing on  the  Serapis.  As  a  glance  backward  into  Revolutionary  history  the 
skit  has  some  interest,  but  its  significance  for  Hale's  development  as  a 
writer  lies  in  the  introductory  machinery,  where  he  has  brought  to- 
gether three  sets  of  characters  from  his  earlier  stories  and  established 
them  as  a  sort  of  Greek  chorus  to  the  action. 

The  three  couples  thus  integrated  as  a  social  group  are  Frederic  Ing- 
ham, the  retired  naval  officer,  and  his  wife,  Polly;  George  Haliburton, 
who  had  appeared  at  least  by  name  in  "My  Double,"  and  his  wife,  Anna; 
and  Felix  and  Fausta  Carter,  who  were  the  principals  of  a  story  pub- 
lished by  Hale  the  previous  year  in  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  News- 
paper. This  story,  "The  Children  of  the  Public,"  is  a  hoax  within  a 
hoax  typical  of  Hale,  but  for  once  his  complicated  humor  had  won  a 
successful  hearing.  The  tale,  which  was  awarded  second  prize  in  a  com- 
petition of  Frank  Leslie's  in  which  Louisa  May  Alcott  took  first  place, 
has  as  subject  matter  just  such  a  prize  competition.  "Some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  since,"  wrote  Hale  by  way  of  preface, 

when  gift  enterprises  rose  to  one  of  their  climaxes,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  I  think  $10,000,  was  offered  in  New  York  to  the  most  successful 
ticket-holder  in  some  scheme,  and  one  of  $5,000  to  the  second.  It  was  ar- 
ranged that  one  of  these  parties  should  be  a  man  and  the  other  a  woman;  and 
the  amiable  suggestion  was  added,  on  the  part  of  the  undertaker  of  the  enter- 
prise, that  if  the  gentleman  and  lady  who  drew  these  prizes  liked  each  other 
sufficiently  well  when  the  distribution  was  made,  they  might  regard  the  de- 
cision as  a  match  made  for  them  in  Heaven,  and  take  the  money  as  the  dowry 
of  the  bride.  This  thoroughly  practical  and,  at  the  same  time,  thoroughly 
absurd  suggestion,  arrested  the  attention  of  a  distinguished  story-teller,  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  who  proposed  to  me  that  we  should  each  of  us  write  the  his- 
tory of  one  of  the  two  successful  parties,  to  be  woven  together  by  their 

9  These  articles  and  sketches  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  between  March,  1864,  and 
February,  1867.  In  an  earlier  article  Hale  had  treated  Everett's  career  more  exten- 
sively (see  "Edward  Everett,"  Barnard 's  American  Journal  of  Education,  VII  [De- 
cember 1859],  325-66).  He  also  wrote  the  Encyclopaedia  Britanmica  (nth  ed.)  ar- 
ticle on  Everett. 
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union  at  the  end.  This  plan,  however,  lay  latent  for  years, — the  gift  enterprise 
of  course  blew  up, — and  it  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1862  that  I  wrote  my 
half  of  the  proposed  story,  with  the  hope  of  eliciting  the  other  half.  My 
friend's  more  important  engagements,  however,  have  thus  far  kept  Fausta's 
detailed  biography  from  the  light.  I  sent  my  half  to  Mr.  Frank  Leslie,  in  com- 
petition for  a  premium  offered  by  him,  as  is  stated  in  the  second  chapter  of 
the  story.10 

Felix  Carter  and  Fausta  to-be-Carter,  Hale's  two  principals  in  the 
story,  are  the  respective  winners  in  a  lottery  drawing  arranged  by  the 
publishers  of  an  encyclopedia.  They  are  two  orphans,  "children  of  the 
public,"  who  have  already  met  and  fallen  in  love  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. The  prize  money  enables  them  to  contract  an  honorable 
marriage,  so  that  in  Hale's  denouement  the  absurd  suggestion  of  the 
encyclopedia  promoters  is  realized  in  credible  form.  And  Felix  and 
Fausta  Carter  became  another  set  of  established  characters,  ready  made 
for  use  in  the  cast  which  is  being — more  or  less  consciously — assembled 
for  The  Ingham  Papers.  Fausta  Carter  remains  to  the  end  a  somewhat 
shadowy  figure,  since  "the  very  dear  friend,"  who  was  Hale's  sister  and 
collaborator  Lucretia,  never  got  around  to  writing  the  story  which 
would  have  provided  the  young  lady  with  a  biographical  background 
prior  to  her  marriage. 

While  the  charming  Ingham  was  thus  developing  a  life  and  a  social 
circle  of  his  own,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  was  for  the  most  part  absorbed  in 
his  regular  duties  and  in  the  extra  demands  made  by  war  activities, 
which  at  last  included  a  short  tour  of  duty  at  the  front.  While  in  Wash- 
ington in  April  of  1864,  he  called  upon  the  President  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  mentioned  his  desire  to  see  something  of  life  in  the 
field.  It  was  arranged  that  he  should  visit  General  B.  F.  Butler,  whom  he 
had  previously  met  at  a  dinner  in  Boston,  at  Fort  Monroe.  On  April  12, 
Hale  went  to  Norfolk  and  was  the  guest  of  one  of  the  Massachusetts 
officers,  General  Wild,  and  on  the  fourteenth  crossed  to  Fort  Monroe, 
where  he  observed  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  a  review  of  five 
thousand  colored  troops.  After  a  tour  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester  he 
said  good-bye  to  General  Butler,  half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  for  the 
sight  of  troops  under  canvas  had  revived  his  urge  to  direct  action:  "The 
next  time  you  see  me  I  shall  be  a  recruit,  and  I  shall  present  arms  to  you 
at  this  gateway,  as  you  are  riding  in." 

But  the  joint  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  James  River  on  the 
south  and  Grant's  Army  on  the  north  was  impending,  and  Hale  meekly 
returned  to  Boston,  convinced  that  a  civilian  had  no  business  complicat- 
10  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  1. 
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ing  the  lives  of  military  men.11  Soon  Butler  had  moved  forward  to 
Bermuda  Hundred,  at  the  junction  of  the  Appomattox  and  James  rivers. 
From  this  point  on  April  26  he  dispatched  a  telegram  to  Hale  in  Boston 
authorizing  him  "to  come  if  you  choose.  .  .  .  Show  this  as  transportation 
pass."12 

Arranging  supplies  for  his  pulpit,  Hale  left  for  Washington,  where 
he  called  on  an  old  Latin  School  comrade,  now  high  on  the  army  head- 
quarters staff,  who  gave  him  dispatches  to  be  carried  to  General  Butler. 
At  Fort  Monroe,  Hale  found  that  all  of  his  acquaintances  of  Butler's 
staff  were  gone,  but  managed  the  next  day  to  get  aboard  a  steamer 
headed  up  river  to  Bermuda  Hundred.  Reaching  that  point  just  as  night 
fell,  he  was  engulfed  in  the  confusion  of  an  army  of  twenty-five  hun- 
dred men  on  the  move.  An  officer  aboard  the  steamer  upon  whom  Hale 
had  relied  for  guidance  to  General  Butler,  some  six  or  seven  miles  away, 
ignominiously  disappeared,  unwilling  to  assume  the  added  burden  of  a 
civilian.  At  this  juncture  Hale  remembered  his  Washington  dispatches 
and,  assuming  an  air  of  importance,  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
post  commander.  As  an  official  messenger  he  was  assigned  the  com- 
mander's own  orderly  as  escort  and  given  the  commander's  own  horse. 
Riding  through  unfamiliar  wooded  country,  the  party  arrived  at 
Butler's  campfires  after  nine  o'clock,  and  Hale  delivered  his  papers, 
which  were  unimportant  enough.  Near  midnight  there  rode  in  the  rec- 
reant officer  of  the  steamer,  who  had  so  basely  deserted  Hale.  Reporting 
to  the  General,  he  excused  himself  on  the  basis  of  unfamiliarity  with 
the  country  "and  with  sufficient  profanity  exorcised  the  roads"  which 
had  delayed  him.  General  Butler  mildly  indicated  his  former  compan- 
ion, "But  here  is  Mr.  Hale,  who  has  been  here  two  hours."  Hale  ex- 
plained with  simple  logic  that  he  and  the  orderly  had  followed  the 
telegraph  wire,  and  found  that  the  incident  had  made  him  "rather  a 
favorite  with  the  staff  for  this  civilian  snub  to  a  gentleman  who  was  not 
a  favorite." 

That  night  came  a  terrific  cannonading  on  both  sides  of  the  river. 
Hale  trembled  in  alarm  but,  determined  not  to  show  the  white  feather, 
kept  resolutely  to  his  bed.  The  next  morning  at  breakfast  one  of  the 
officers  asked  gravely,  "And  how  did  you  like  our  firing  last  night,  Mr. 
Hale?"  The  minister  replied  that  to  him  it  had  seemed  quite  loud  and 
ominous,  but  that  he  supposed  that  was  what  he  had  come  to  war  to 
hear.  The  officer  almost  rebukingly  assured  him  that  in  thirty-nine 

11  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  200-202. 

12  B.  F.  Buder,  Major  General  Commanding,  to  E.  E.  H.,  April  26,  1864,  Hale 
Papers,  Box  14. 
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years  of  service  he  had  never  endured  such  a  bombardment,  that  the 
entire  staff  had  been  out  on  horseback  during  the  night,  and  that,  though 
the  issue  was  confused,  a  great  battle  must  have  taken  place  nearby. 
Hale  was  never  to  tire  of  repeating  this  story  of  how  "I  spent  my  first 
and  last  battle  in  bed." 

He  remained  at  the  front  for  several  weeks,  and  through  his  facility 
with  shorthand,  relieved  the  lieutenant  previously  detailed  to  act  as 
General  Butler's  secretary,  taking  dictation  in  the  mornings,  transcribing 
correspondence  in  the  afternoons,  and  getting  a  firsthand  impression  of 
all  the  details  of  army  administration.13  Among  the  correspondence 
which  he  handled  appeared  a  letter  from  an  irate  lady  complaining  that 
Federal  troops  were  milking  the  cows  upon  her  plantation.  As  secretary 
to  the  General,  Hale  called  to  effect  an  adjustment  and  discovered  that 
the  complainant  was  none  other  than  the  widow  of  President  Tyler  with 
whom  he  had  often  had  tea  at  the  White  House.  Needless  to  say,  Hale 
smoothed  over  the  incident  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  the  lady,  and 
the  General  could  congratulate  himself  on  the  versatility  of  his  civilian 
aide.14 

Hale  left  the  front  just  as  Butler's  command  was  being  divided  by  its 
contribution  of  reinforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  thus  he  escaped 
the  bitter  fighting  of  the  next  few  months.  Back  in  harness  in  Boston  he 
continued  the  round  of  daily  duties,  but  the  life  of  the  army  camp  had 
revived  his  love  of  open-air  existence,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  decently 
escape  again  he  had  packed  his  haversack  and  was  off  on  a  hiking  tour 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ashuelot  River  across  to  Burlington  and  Lake 
Champlain.15 

Peace  came  with  the  fall  of  Richmond.  Though  all  of  his  congrega- 
tion were  away  in  the  customary  summer  exodus  from  Boston,  Hale  in- 
structed the  sexton  to  open  the  church  and  sent  out  a  call  for  his  or- 
ganist. If  no  one  else  appeared,  he  said,  he  and  the  sexton  would  assem- 
ble to  thank  God  that  the  war  had  ended.  The  new  church  building  on 
Union  Park  Street  had  been  completed  the  first  year  of  the  war.  Behind 
the  pulpit  was  a  painting  copied  from  the  cherubs  of  Murillo's  "As- 
sumption." They  bore  in  their  arms  the  legend  "Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest."  After  the  victory  at  Richmond,  Hale  called  in  the  decorator 
and  permitted  him  to  finish  the  quotation,  "On  earth,  peace,  good  will 
among  men."16 

13  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  203-208. 

14  "Dr.  Hale's  Busy  Career,"  Review  of  Reviews,  XL  (July,  1909),  79. 

15  "Tarry  at  Home  Travels,"  Outlook,  LXXX  (August  26,  1905),  1049. 
is  Works,  VI,  309. 
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The  war  years  had  seen  the  gradual  dispersal  of  the  Hale  family. 
Even  before  the  opening  of  hostilities  the  failing  health  of  Edward's 
father  had  forced  him  to  give  up  active  management  of  the  paper,  and 
the  elder  Hales,  accompanied  by  Susan  and  Lucretia,  had  retired  to  a 
small  house  in  Brookline.  In  1863  came  the  death  of  Nathan  Sr.,  and  in 
1866  that  of  Mrs.  Hale.  Their  loss  struck  deep  with  Edward.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend:  "When  a  man's  mother  and  father  are  dead,  he  is  no  longer 
of  the  rising  generation.  He  is  a  hundred  years  old."  Twenty  years 
later  he  repeated  the  thought  to  another  friend:  "I  felt  a  hundred  years 
older  after  my  mother  died.  Till  then  there  was  some  one  who  thought 
of  me  as  a  boy,  and  measured  me  by  a  boy's  standard,  not  to  say  with 
a  mother's  infinite  tolerance  and  love.  Since  then  I  have  had  to  wobble 
on  as  one  of  the  present  generation,  wholly  conscious  myself  that  I  am 
as  much  a  boy  as  I  ever  was."17 

The  three  Hale  boys  stood  together  in  a  loose  partnership  to  manage 
the  family  business,  sheltering  their  parents'  last  years  as  much  as  pos- 
sible from  the  harassments  of  financial  difficulties  which  now  ran  with 
the  ownership  of  the  Advertiser.  With  Nathan  Jr.'s  retirement  to  aca- 
demic life  as  a  professor  at  Union  College,  the  primary  responsibility 
for  the  paper  devolved  upon  Charles,  who  despite  his  political  career 
retained  editorial  control  of  the  paper.  But  in  1861  Charles's  own  health 
broke  down  and  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  long  voyage  to  visit  his  former 
classmate,  W.  S.  Thayer,  the  consul  general  in  Egypt.  After  the  death 
of  their  father,  Charles  and  Edward  were  agreed  that  the  time  had  come 
to  dispose  of  the  Advertiser,  and  in  1864  a  sale  was  effected  to  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  Waters.  A  family  settlement  was  reached  which  disposed 
of  "Nathan's  debts  to  $1,000,"  provided  for  "Fullum's  annuity"  and  an 
allowance  for  the  girls,  and  left  Charles  with  a  small  income  so  that  he 
could  accept  the  position  tendered  him  by  Secretary  of  State  Seward  of 
Egyptian  consul,  as  Thayer's  successor.  Edward,  writing  to  his  brother 
at  this  time,  when  his  own  family  was  undergoing  a  crisis  with  both 
Emily  and  the  baby  critically  ill,  could  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  that  the 
long  strain  of  responsibility  for  the  elder  Hales'  financial  involvements 
was  at  an  end.  The  strength  of  family  loyalties  which  had  held  the  chil- 
dren together  in  amicable  relations  through  the  long-drawn-out  crisis 
was  remarkable,  for  the  negotiations  closed  with  Edward's  expression  to 
Charles  of  appreciation  for  his  attitude,  which  had  been  "to  the  highest 
degree  affectionate  and  honorable."18 

17  Quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  II,  76. 

18  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  December  18,  28,  1863;  January  7,  1864,  Hale  Papers, 
Box  6. 
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Edward  himself  was  rapidly  moving  into  the  role  of  paterfamilias, 
for  his  own  children  numbered  four,  three  boys — Arthur,  Charles,  and 
Edward — having  followed  upon  little  Ellen  in  quick  succession.  A 
fourth  son,  Philip  Leslie,  was  born  on  May  21,  1865,  but  the  death  of 
little  Charles  in  1868  again  reduced  the  number  of  children  to  four. 

With  the  departure  of  Susan  and  Lucretia  in  1867  to  make  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  Charles  in  Egypt,  the  Edward  Hales  remained  the  sole 
remnant  of  the  clan  in  Boston,  where  once  eight  small  Hales  had  gath- 
ered with  Everett  and  Preston  uncles  for  family  holiday  dinners.  To 
this  remaining  nucleus  of  the  family  attached  himself  inevitably  that 
"last  of  the  feudal  vassals,"  the  independent  Yankee  servant  Abel  Ful- 
lum.  Thus  Edward,  who  had  come  with  his  wife  to  Boston  in  1859  as 
a  cadet  branch  of  an  old  established  family,  found  himself  within  the 
decade  the  senior  custodian  of  what  remained  of  the  Hale  "lands,  tene- 
ments and  hereditaments"  and  sole  preserver  of  the  family  traditions. 

Of  the  college  where  he  had  romped  in  youth  Edward  had  indeed 
become  a  senior  member.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  by  the  graduates  as 
one  of  Harvard's  Overseers,  a  position  which  he  retained  until  1875.  The 
same  year  of  1866  he  became  a  trustee  of  the  young  Antioch  College  in 
Ohio.  Likewise  in  1866  he  was  appointed,  along  with  Phillips  Brooks 
and  Alexander  McKenzie,  as  one  of  Harvard's  Preachers  to  the  Univer- 
sity, a  distinction  which  not  only  involved  occasional  appearances  at 
chapel  and  preaching  of  the  Sunday  sermon  but  demanded  six  weeks  of 
college  residence  each  year  as  a  counselor  to  the  students,  a  duty  which 
Hale  enjoyed  to  the  utmost. 

There  was  talk  at  one  time  of  making  Edward  Everett  Hale  the 
president  of  Harvard.  When  Charles  W.  Eliot  was  first  nominated  for 
that  post  by  the  Corporation,  for  a  time  the  Board  of  Overseers  with- 
held its  consent.  During  this  interlude  William  Everett,  noted  for  his 
eccentricities  and  his  lack  of  tact,  called  upon  Eliot  one  day  and  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  him  despite  the  critical  illness  of  Mrs.  Eliot.  Face  to 
face  with  the  educator  Willy  made  his  speech,  which  ran  like  this: 
"Mr.  Eliot,  you  are  not  my  candidate  for  President  of  Harvard;  I  favor 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  If,  however,  you  are  confirmed — as  I  hear  is 
likely — I  wish  to  apply  now  for  a  position  as  Tutor  in  Latin,  whenever 
there  is  a  chance  for  me."  Eliot  was  in  due  course  confirmed  as  presi- 
dent, and  William  Everett,  despite  his  impolitic  bluntness,  was  later  ap- 
pointed a  Latin  tutor.19 

Hale  was  generally  in  accord  with  the  reforms  instituted  by  President 
Eliot,  his  inauguration  of  the  elective  system  and  his  striving  to  give  more 
19  Frothingham,  All  These,  249. 
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flexibility  to  the  system  of  rote  recitations  which  Hale  while  a  student 
had  strenuously  deplored.  When,  in  lieu  of  the  discreet  newspaper 
notice  of  examination  dates  which  had  been  as  much  publicity  as  aca- 
demic reticence  had  previously  permitted,  Eliot  took  space  on  the  cover 
of  Harper's  Magazine  to  advertise  the  opening  of  the  college,  Hale  glee- 
fully concluded  that  a  new  day  had  dawned:  "It  was  as  if  Noah  had 
put  up  posters  on  the  cliffs  of  Armenia  to  announce  that  the  ark  was  to 
be  open  on  such  a  day."20 

Another  indication  of  the  changing  temper  of  the  times  was  the  en- 
thusiastic reception  given  Emerson's  second  Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration  at 
Harvard  in  July  of  1867.  Hale  could  not  avoid  the  inevitable  comparison 
with  the  coolness  which  had  greeted  the  "American  Scholar"  address 
delivered  on  a  similar  occasion  exactly  thirty  years  earlier.  Now  Emer- 
son was  the  "Buddha  of  the  West,"  the  "Yankee  Plato,"  and  his  audi- 
ence were  with  him  in  friendly  sympathy  throughout  all  the  unfortu- 
nate mechanical  hitches  which  marred  the  occasion.  Emerson  was  used 
to  shuffling  his  note  sheets  at  random;  his  sister  had  sewed  them  tightly 
together,  and  as  he  fumbled  the  pages,  his  listeners  suffered  his  own 
embarrassment.  He  had  mistaken  his  brother's  glasses  for  his  own;  the 
usual  high  lectern  had  been  replaced  with  a  low  desk.  As  he  strained 
to  read  his  address  far  below  his  eyes  and  through  another's  glasses,  his 
audience  labored  with  him.  Hale,  realizing  the  difficulty,  quickly  found 
a  more  appropriate  reading  desk,  and  at  the  substitution  the  assembly 
relaxed  in  intent  communion  to  absorb  uncritically  Emerson's  lofty  and 
disjointed  utterances.  The  cordiality  of  Lowell's  congratulations  when 
Emerson  turned  to  leave  the  platform  warmed  Hale's  heart.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  poet  and  the  philosopher  had  long  ago  been  left  to 
the  past,  and  Lowell  could  write  glowingly  the  next  day  of  Emerson's 
oration: 

"There  was  a  tone  in  it  that  awakened  all  elevating  associations.  He 
boggled,  he  lost  his  place,  he  had  to  put  on  his  glasses;  but  it  was  as  if  a 
creature  from  some  fairer  world  had  lost  his  way  in  our  fogs,  and  it 
was  our  fault  and  not  his.  It  was  chaotic,  but  it  was  all  such  stuff  as 
stars  are  made  of,  and  you  could  not  help  feeling  that  if  you  waited 
awhile  all  that  was  nebulous  would  be  hurled  into  planets,  and  would 
assume  the  mathematical  gravity  of  a  system."21 

Amidst  these  increasing  demands  of  public  duty,  the  activities  of  the 
war,  and  his  family  complications,  Hale  continued  to  pursue  the  bent 

20  "Harvard,"  Outlook,  XCI  (February  27,  1909),  458. 

21  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  204-205;  Herbert  Ward,  "Edward 
Everett  Hale,"  McClure's,  I  (September,  1893),  294. 
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of  his  historical  studies.  His  trip  abroad  in  1859  had  greatly  stimulated 
his  interest  in  Anglo-American  relations  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  immediately  upon  his  return  he  had  contributed  to  the  Arch- 
aeologia  Americana  of  the  Worcester  Antiquarian  Society,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  April  of  1857,  two  papers  dealing  with  documents 
he  had  examined  in  the  British  State  Paper  Office.  The  following  years 
brought  forth  for  the  Antiquarian  Society's  Proceedings  "Early  Notices 
in  English  Literature  of  the  Discovery  and  First  Colonization  of  Am- 
erica," "English  Officers  in  America,"  a  serious  discussion  of  "The  Name 
of  California,"  and  from  the  General  Butler  interlude,  "Notes  on  Roa- 
noke Island  and  James  River."  He  also  wrote  for  the  North  America?!  a 
review  of  A  Historical  Inquiry  Concerning  Henry  Hudson.22 

Hale  continued  to  review  primarily  works  of  historical  interest  for 
the  Christian  Examiner:  two  biographies  of  the  Italian  constitutional 
leader  Cavour;  Palfrey's  First  Cycle  of  the  History  of  New  England; 
Parkman's  Pioneers  of  France;  Volume  IX  of  Bancroft's  History;  and 
Miss  Martineau's  History  of  England.  Hale  as  a  reviewer  had  lost  none 
of  the  sharpness  of  his  tongue.  Of  J.  F.  Kirk's  biography  of  Charles  the 
Bold  he  complains,  "We  see  no  reason  why  Charles,  bold  or  rash,  should 
not  be  left  to  the  twenty-six  lines  of  the  Universal  Biography,"  And  in 
commenting  on  Caroline  H.  Dall's  Woman's  Right  to  Labor;  or,  Low 
Wages  and  High  Work,  he  flippantly  suggests  that  "women  who  are 
pale  and  nervous  because  they  want  a  mission"  settle  down  to  such 
ladylike  projects  as  making  Christmas  candies  or  home-canned  goods 
for  sale.  Antifeminism  was  one  of  the  crotchets  that  Hale,  broad-minded 
on  most  subjects,  carried  with  him  to  the  grave. 

One  of  Hale's  pet  enthusiasms  appears  somewhat  incongruously  in  a 
review  of  Hunt's  Life  of  Edward  Livingston,  where  this  short  sermon 
is  interjected:  "Young  college  men  ask  what  now?  The  Examiner  has 
always  had  one  and  the  same  answer.  The  young  American  who  has  no 
special  business  assigned  him  by  the  kind  God  who  assigns  offices  to  all 
is  to  go  forth  and  found  states.  .  .  .  Always,  there  is  this  present  duty, — 
next  every  man's  hand, — in  seeing  that  the  legions  which  spring  earth- 
born  from  the  clod  in  new  lands  do  not  raise  fractricidal  hands  against 
each  other, — that  they  do  not  vegetate  in  stupidity, — that  they  do  not 
die  of  malaria, — that  they  receive  the  very  freshest,  best,  and  brightest 
of  the  culture  of  the  past."  Some  such  advice  Hale  was  likely  to  dis- 

22  "Original  Documents  from  the  State-Paper  Office"  and  "Life  of  Sir  Ralph 
Lane,"  Archaeologia  Americana,  IV  (1859),  1-65,  317-44;  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  for  1862,  1864,  and  1865;  North  American  Review,  CIV 
(April,  1867),  639-41. 
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pense  con  brio  to  the  young  collegians  who  dropped  in  for  conferences 
at  the  Minister's  Room  at  Harvard. 

Others  of  Hale's  Examiner  reviews  were  less  colored  by  emotional 
prejudices,  being  on  the  more  sober  subjects  of  economics  and  linguis- 
tics— Spencer's  Social  Statics  and  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage— and  on  the  innocuous  topic  of  "Two  College  Poems."  To  the 
Examiner  Hale  also  contributed  several  long  historical  articles  of  his 
own:  "England  and  America,"  discussing  the  official  papers  of  both 
nations  for  the  year  1861;  and  "Materials  for  American  History,"  di- 
gesting certain  items  he  had  perused  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  In  the 
religious  field  he  wrote  on  "Ritual"  and,  continuing  the  theme  of  his 
article  on  the  order  of  the  Gospels,  a  discussion  of  "The  System  and 
Order  of  Christ's  Ministry."  The  Colenso  controversy  he  dismissed 
contemptuously  as  much  ado  about  nothing,  the  result  of  the  Church 
of  England's  repression  of  free  interpretation,  asserting  that  Colenso's 
suggestions  were  "household  words  to  every  intelligent  Christian  in 
America,  in  France,  or  in  Germany."  Then  in  survey  of  the  activities 
of  intelligent  Christians  in  America  he  wrote  a  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Worcester  Association,  and  of  the  organizational  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches,  in  which  he  had  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  along  with  his  former  superior  of  the  Sanitary  Commission, 
Henry  W.  Bellows.23 

When  it  is  realized  that  all  these  articles  as  editor  and  reviewer  for 
the  Examiner,  indeed  all  of  Hale's  extraneous  writings,  were  accom- 
plished in  the  interludes  between  his  professional  duties  as  minister  of 
the  South  Congregational  Church  and  his  civic  duties  as  a  private  citi- 
zen, the  question  arises,  How  did  one  man  do  it  all?  Some  answer  to  the 
query  may  be  adduced  from  another  of  his  Examiner  articles,  entitled 
"The  Mind's  Maximum."  Here  Hale  seriously  considers  the  problem 
which  all  professional  men  face  of  "husbanding  their  intellectual  faculty, 
and  making  it  as  useful  to  them  as  possible."  He  first  considers  the  phys- 
iological bases  of  mental  effort,  the  need  for  relaxation  after  meals,  and 
the  fundamental  proposition  that  "no  more  work  is  to  be  done  in  a 
day  than  the  night's  sleep  will  recover  from."  Then  on  the  psycholog- 
ical side  he  quotes  Dr.  Andrew  Peabody's  dictum:  "  'Every  man  who 
works  with  his  mind  should  have  a  vocation  and  an  avocation,'  That  is 
to  say,  to  avoid  the  fatigue  of  monotony,  or  the  danger  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  monomania,  from  despondency  up  to  the  acme  of  that  disease, 
let  a  man  be  sure  that  his  daily  duty  has,  at  least,  two  sides  to  it.  When 

23  The  articles  referred  to  in  this  section  appeared  in  the  Christian  Examiner  be- 
tween July,  i860,  and  March,  1868. 
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he  has  worked  enough  at  the  one,  let  him  work  in  turn  at  the  other. 
Be  it  observed  that  this  is  a  rule  for  alternating  forms  of  work."  So  far, 
Edward  Hale  might  be  considered  as  conforming  to  his  own  theories. 
The  ministry  was  his  vocation,  the  civic  enterprises,  be  they  emigrant 
aid  societies  or  the  Sanitary  Commission,  were  classified  as  his  "avoca- 
tions." But  in  his  exposition  he  continues:  "You  undoubtedly  gain  by 
varying  your  vocation  with  an  avocation;  perhaps  you  gain  then  by 
what  we  have  heard  called  a  'third,' — some  third  pursuit,  which  may  be 
called  an  avocation  of  the  second  power.  But  you  have  only  a  very 
limited  line  of  relief  in  this  direction.  It  is  undoubtedly  exhausted  when 
you  have  come  to  the  'third,' — and  very  soon  you  must  give  to  the  soil 
you  are  drawing  from  the  complete  rest  of  a  fallow,  or  of  hours  spent 
for  its  own  re-creation  only."  And  as  Hale  defines  "re-creation":  "The 
blacksmith  does  not  rest  himself  by  dancing,  by  reading,  or  playing 
checkers.  He  may  di-vert  himself  thus,  but  he  does  not  re-create  him- 
self. To  re-create  himself  he  is  more  apt  to  eat  his  dinner,  to  drink  his 
tea,  to  smoke  his  pipe,  or  go  to  sleep."24  All  this  scholarly  writing  could 
not  have  fallen  under  the  head  of  "re-creation."  Yet  in  a  sense  it  re- 
juvenated, it  stimulated,  the  jaded  minister,  not  so  much  per  se  as 
through  the  associations  it  provided.  Edward  Hale  could  write  to 
Charles  in  the  blackest  days  of  the  war  and  of  their  family  tribulations: 
"I  have  just  come  from  the  Examiner  Club,"  and  urge  that  Charles  be- 
come a  member.  "This  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  I  meant,  when  I  said 
that  a  man  wanted,  in  a  thousand  ways,  to  get  rid  of  himself.  ...  A 
hobby,  a  philosophy, — a  railroad  or  a  Back  Bay,  if  they  only  draw  you 
out  of  yourself,  have  their  chief  value  in  doing  so."25 

In  such  an  evaluation  Hale's  serious  writings  might  be  construed  as 
an  "avocation  of  the  second  power,"  an  intellectual  endeavor  sub  specie 
aeternitatis  which  tended  to  make  the  distractions  of  professional  and 
civic  routine  fall  into  their  proper  philosophic  context  and  so  relieve  the 
psychological  pressures  of  daily  living.  In  such  a  reading  Hale's  lighter 
fictional  endeavors  must  be  relegated  to  some  category  of  "avocation  of 
the  third  power."  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  escapades  of  Frederic 
Ingham  and  his  coterie  provided  for  Hale  a  release  of  tension  and  that 
for  the  moment  of  their  composition  they  were  an  end  in  themselves  to 
their  author.  In  "The  Mind's  Maximum"  he  had  set  out  the  advice: 
"Work,  without  interruption,  then,  while  you  work,  till  the  day's  task 
is  done.  That  is  the  rule  for  gaining  the  maximum  of  the  best  work  of 

24  "The  Mind's  Maximum,"  Christian  Exa?niner,  LXXII  (January,  1862),  41-64; 
in  What  Career?  7 5-126. 

25  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  September  24,  1863,  Hale  Papers,  Box  6. 
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which  the  particular  mind  concerned  is  capable.  Between  the  vocation 
and  the  avocation  there  is  fair  opportunity  for  a  pause,  which  may  be 
hours  long  if  necessary.  But  once  work  is  begun  on  one  subject,  it 
should  not  be  suspended  till  the  day's  contribution  has  been  rendered." 
And  Hale  estimated  that  the  maximum  optimum  of  a  normal  mind,  day 
after  day  on  the  average,  would  be  a  bare  three  hours'  concentration. 

Where  within  this  systematic  schedule  Frederic  Ingham  found  his 
crevice  is  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Perhaps  in  the  "fair  opportunity  for 
pause"  between  the  vocation  and  the  avocation,  perhaps  on  occasional 
holidays  when  the  whimsical  sketches  obtained  the  priority  of  "work, 
without  interruption,  .  .  .  till  the  day's  task  is  done."  At  all  events,  by 
1869,  Hale  had  accumulated  a  sufficient  number  of  fictional  sketches  for 
Ticknor  and  Fields  to  be  eager  to  assemble  them  in  a  volume.  The  re- 
sultant collection  Hale  wished  to  entitle  "Four  Possibilities  and  Six 
Exaggerations,  with  Some  Bits  of  Fact."  His  editors  promptly  vetoed 
the  title  as  unmanageable,  and  the  compromise  agreed  upon  was  If,  Yes, 
and  Perhaps,  with  Hale's  categories  carried  as  a  subtitle.  Even  this 
choice  seemed  beyond  the  public's  comprehension,  and  later  editions 
of  the  volume  were  issued  under  the  more  conventional  title  The  Man 
Without  a  Country  and  Other  Tales.26 

The  eleven  pieces  which  made  up  this  collection  reached  as  far  back 
in  Hale's  career  as  1842  to  pick  up  from  the  old  Boston  Miscellany  "The 
South  American  Editor."  From  the  Boston  Monthly  Religious  Maga- 
zine was  resurrected  a  short  sketch  of  an  imaginary  meeting  between 
Homer  and  David,  "A  Piece  of  Possible  History."  The  article  on  "The 
Dot  and  Line  Alphabet"  was  from  the  Atlantic  file,  as  were  "My  Double" 
and  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  "The  Skeleton  in  the  Closet,"  another 
Civil  War  extravaganza,  had  been  printed  under  the  pseudonym  of  "J. 
Thomas  Darragh  (late  C.  C.  S.)"  in  Hale's  brother-in-law's  magazine, 
Galaxy.  Two  of  the  stories  were  former  competition  entries:  "The 
Old  and  New,  Face  to  Face,"  a  sketch  of  Paul  before  Nero,  which  had 
won  a  prize  offered  by  Sartain's  in  1852;  and  "The  Children  of  the 
Public,"  the  Frank  Leslie  prize  winner  of  1863.  To  round  out  the  col- 
lection, Hale  threw  in  an  Ingham  sketch,  "The  Last  of  the  Florida," 
which  had  been  published  in  an  occasional  paper  of  the  National  Sailors' 
Fair,  The  Boatswain's  Whistle;  and  two  pieces  from  the  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, the  first  attributed  to  Ingham  in  his  character  as  minister,  "Christ- 
mas Waits  in  Boston,"  and  the  second  a  documented  factual  account 
of  "The  Last  Voyage  of  the  Resolute."27  This  last  item  undoubtedly 

26  Preface  to  Susan's  Escort  and  Others  (New  York,  1897). 

27  Publication  data  from  separate  prefaces  of  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps. 
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represented  the  "some  bits  of  fact"  in  Hale's  descriptive  subtitle,  though 
where  among  the  other  selections  the  line  was  drawn  between  "possi- 
bilities" and  "exaggerations"  is  an  arguable  point. 

Young  William  Dean  Howells,  who  had  moved  into  Fields's  place  as 
editor  of  the  Atlantic,  reviewed  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps  for  that  journal 
in  glowing  terms.  Of  the  stories  he  accorded  first  place  to  the  "lovely 
love-story,"  "The  Children  of  the  Public,"  the  criticism  in  itself  a  com- 
mentary on  nineteenth-century  sentimentalism.  He  praised  the  verisimil- 
itude of  "My  Double"  and  of  The  Man  Without  a  Country.  "Philip 
Nolan,  amidst  all  the  sad  impossibilities  of  his  fate,  was  so  veritable  a 
man,  that  many  have  claimed  to  know  his  history  apart  from  Mr.  Hale's 
narrative."  Of  the  Ingham  sketch,  "Christmas  Waits  in  Boston,"  How- 
ells wrote:  "Mr.  Hale,  indeed,  after  Dr.  Holmes,  is  the  writer  the  most 
deeply  imbued  with  local  colors  and  flavors.  His  experience,  no  less 
than  his  taste,  is  such  as  to  make  him  know  Boston  character  to  the  core, 
and  his  people  are  always  Bostonian.  It  is  quite  the  same  whether  they 
live  in  Richmond  or  Naguadavick;  and  this  peculiarity  of  which  the 
author  is  doubtless  as  perfectly  conscious  as  any  other,  enhances  the 
unique  and  delightful  ideality  of  all  the  sketches."28 

Howells,  the  Midwesterner  transplanted,  was  in  a  position  to  be  ob- 
jective about  Boston  idiosyncrasies  and  their  realistic  rendition  by  Hale, 
though  whether  his  comment  implies  a  sense  of  envy  on  his  part  or  a 
veiled  charge  of  provincialism  against  the  author  is  debatable.  More 
serious  for  Hale's  future  writing  problems  is  the  critic's  recognition 
that  the  minister  of  "Christmas  Waits"  is  Bostonian  to  the  core.  For 
elsewhere  in  Hale's  stories  the  Rev.  Frederic  Ingham  has  been  carefully 
located  in  Naguadavick,  and  on  Lot  9  of  the  Third  Range,  both  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  And  further  to  confuse  the  issue,  Ingham  has  appeared 
in  Hale's  most  popular  story  as  a  retired  naval  officer.  How  to  recon- 
cile these  contradictory  descriptions  of  Ingham,  this  "certain  duality  of 
his  life,  which  sometimes  makes  him  seem  like  a  man  riding  two 
horses,"29  was  Hale's  chief  problem  in  the  next  volume  of  The  Ingham 
Papers. 

28  Review  of  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps,  Atlantic,  XXII  (November,  1868),  634-35. 

29  Preface  to  The  Ingham  Papers. 
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Encouraged  by  the  favorable  reception  of  his  first  modest  volume  of 
tales,  Hale  began  at  once  to  project  a  second  collection  and  to 
shape  his  fictional  writing  towards  the  goal  of  a  more  homogeneous 
and  unified  body  of  work.  His  contribution  to  the  first  gift  volume  put 
out  by  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in  1868,  the  Atlantic  Almanac,  was  a  story 
entitled  "The  Rag-Man  and  the  Rag- Woman."  This  story  supplies  a 
biographical  background  for  the  two  Haliburtons,  who  had  wandered 
casually  into  "My  Double"  and  who  had  appeared  among  the  inter- 
locutors in  "Paul  Jones  and  Denis  Duval."  Haliburton,  a  young  man  em- 
ployed by  the  Methuselah  and  Admetus  Life-Assurance  Company  in 
Boston,  has  been  discharged  from  his  job  because  of  overconscientious 
honesty  toward  a  customer.  Adrift,  another  "child  of  the  public,"  he 
organizes  a  systematic  saving  of  his  wastepaper,  which,  sold  at  $220  the 
ton,  keeps  him  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Haliburton  mentions  as 
among  his  original  assets  the  unbound  old  Atlantics,  the  old  Daily  Ad- 
vertisers, and  the  like  which  he  has  accumulated.  Failing  of  these,  he 
stimulates  in  various  ingenious  ways  the  flow  of  circulars  and  promo- 
tional literature  to  his  door.  He  inaugurates  an  Unfortunates'  Magazine, 
which  he  actually  prints  and  distributes  (shades  of  Worcester  and 
Thomas  W.  Higginson!),  clearing  as  profit  the  reams  upon  reams  of 
manuscript  pages  which  his  venture  brings  in  from  would-be  contribu- 
tors. By  chance  he  meets  a  young  lady  engaged  in  much  the  same  busi- 
ness, a  glorified  form  of  rag-picking,  who  succeeds  so  well  as  to  support 
herself  and  her  orphan  brothers  and  sister.  After  some  lovers'  misunder- 
standings, the  two  entrepreneurs  marry  and  combine  talents.  Their  busi- 
ness of  collecting  wastepaper  leads  them  to  furnish  shavings  for  substi- 
tute kindling;  this  leads  Haliburton  into  lumbering  and  papermaking; 
and  he  and  Anna  become  quite  well  to  do. 

"He  said  they  had  asked  him  to  be  President  of  the  Seventy-second 
National  Bank;  but  he  had  said,  though  his  fortune  was  made  of  rags, 
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he  preferred  the  crude  to  the  manufactured  article."1  So  Hale  concludes 
his  little  sermon  on  industry  and  thrift  by  which  incidentally  he  has 
given  flesh  and  bones  to  the  couple  whom  he  introduced  in  his  earlier 
skit  so  casually  as  the  favorite  companions  of  the  Inghams  and  of  the 
South  American  Hackmatacks:  "Ingham  and  his  wife  have  a  habit  of 
coming  in  to  spend  the  evening  with  us,  unless  we  go  there,  or  unless 
we  both  go  to  Haliburton's."2 

Haliburton  is  again  linked  with  Frederic  Ingham  in  a  sketch  based 
upon  the  recent  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Boston.  Still  in  the  in- 
surance business,  Haliburton  decides  that  the  Prince,  instead  of  making 
the  same  old  rounds  of  ceremonies  and  public  buildings,  should,  like 
Dickens  in  America,  see  something  of  the  real  life  of  the  people.  There 
is  a  question  about  whether  the  young  man  whom  Haliburton  picks 
up  at  the  side  door  of  the  Revere  House  is  indeed  the  Prince,  but,  act- 
ing on  that  supposition,  Haliburton  escorts  him  through  Irish  slums  and 
middle-class  lodginghouses.  They  call,  among  other  places,  at  the  Ing- 
hams'. "Unfortunately,"  writes  Ingham,  "I  was  out,  and  so  was  Polly. 
...  I  was  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board  for  providing  Occupation  for  the 
Higher  Classes  {mem.  'Boards  are  made  of  wood, — they  are  long  and 
narrow');  and  Polly  was — I  know  not  where."  The  joke  at  this  point 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Atlantic.  It  had  taken  two  changes  of  editors  and 
an  awkward  brace  of  parentheses,  but  Hale  has  at  last  dragged  into  the 
Atlantic  the  aphorism  originally  coined  for  the  copybook  version  of 
"My  Double." 

The  royal  tour  of  Boston  concludes  with  the  original  problem  un- 
solved: "I  cannot  answer  when  you  ask  me,  'Did  Haliburton  take  the 
Prince  to  ride?'  "3  The  question  is  still  unanswered  thirty  years  later, 
for  Hale  annotates  the  tale  in  his  collected  works:  "In  1873  I  rang  the 
bell  at  Marlborough  House,  where  the  Prince  of  Wales  then  resided, — 
and  left  a  copy  of  the  story  with  the  servant  who  answered  the  bell. 
But  whether  his  Royal  Highness  recognized  the  tale  of  Haliburton  I 
never  knew."4  Hale  was  actually  in  London  in  1873.  Whether  he  made 
such  a  call  in  reality  or  whether  the  addendum  is  another  of  his  hoaxes 
is  a  matter  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Having  established  the  relationships  between  the  Haliburtons  and  the 
Inghams,  Hale  set  out  to  bridge  the  gap  between  his  South  American 
editor  and  the  other  characters,  introducing  George  Hackmatack  into 

1  The  Ingham  Papers,  172-210. 

2  Ibid.,  21. 

3  Ibid.,  104-34. 

4  Works,  I,  207. 
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another  Atlantic  sketch,  wherein  Hackmatack  and  Ingham,  as  schoolfel- 
lows at  Parson  Whipple's,  set  back  the  clock  so  that  "The  Good-Na- 
tured  Pendulum"  will  accommodate  a  picnic  they  have  planned.5 

Ingham  appears  again  in  the  Atlantic,  this  time  only  by  his  signature 
on  a  letter  to  his  nephew  titled  "Dinner  Speaking."  Ingham,  or  Hale, 
rehearses  the  story  of  the  1837  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Dinner  following  Em- 
erson's provocative  oration,  and  the  speech  of  Edward  Everett  with  its 
Latin  quotation,  Tres  imbris  torti  radios,  tres  nubis  aequosae,  rendered: 

Three  parts  were  raging  fire,  and  three  were  whelming  waves! 
But  three  were  thirsty  cloud,  and  three  were  empty  wind. 

The  association  of  ideas  which  brought  up  this  incident  is  obvious,  for 
the  time  of  composition  was  1867,  and  Emerson  had  just  made  his  sec- 
ond Phi  Beta  Kappa  oration.  Ingham  recalls  his  admiration  for  the  agility 
of  mind  which  produced  this  pat  quotation  from  Everett,  and  his  resolu- 
tion to  perform  equally  well  himself  upon  similar  occasions.  Where- 
upon he  proceeds  to  imagine  a  set  of  most  unlike  situations  in  which  the 
quotation — always  with  variant  translations — would  be  the  mot  juste? 
The  skit  "Dinner  Speaking"  is  clever  play  of  wit,  but  has  little  to  do 
with  the  Ingham  characterization. 

Ingham  also  appears  in  the  1869  issue  of  the  American  Almanac  in 
"Round  the  World  in  a  Hack,"  this  time  merely  as  the  narrator  of  the 
adventures  of  one  Joshua  Cradock  who  started  out  to  circumnavigate 
the  globe  in  a  hired  hack,  while  his  wife  started  out  in  pursuit  in  the 
family  carriage,  only  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  pair  eventually  met 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  Baikal  Sea  and  founded  there  New  Boston.7 

Frederic  and  Polly  Ingham  make  a  brief  bow  to  a  different  audience 
that  same  year  in  the  New  York  Ledger's  "Good  Society,"  where  is 
contained  the  anecdote  of  the  impoverished  nobleman  whom  the  min- 
ister and  his  wife  entertain  in  this  country  and  in  reciprocation  are 
royally  entertained  in  Silesia  at  a  time  when  "Fred  was  laying  the  wire 
in  Siberia."8 

With  this  body  of  material  on  hand  Hale  and  Fields,  Osgood  and 
Company,  the  successors  to  Ticknor  and  Fields,  were  ready  to  bring  out 
another  volume  of  Ingham  stories.  What  was  lacking  was  a  framework 
upon  which  to  drape  the  miscellaneous  tales  in  some  sort  of  order.  Hale 
had  already  provided  the  Haliburtons  with  a  satisfactory  background 
and  linked  them  firmly  with  Frederic  Ingham.  He  had  resurrected 

5  The  Ingham  Papers,  1-19. 

6  Ibid.,  209-22. 
ilbid.,  51-87. 

8  J  bid.,  223-33. 
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George  Hackmatack  as  an  old  schoolmate  and  lifelong  friend  of  Ing- 
ham's. Now  he  faced  the  far  more  difficult  problem  of  reconciling  the 
divergent  activitities  in  which  he  had  carelessly  permitted  Ingham  to 
involve  himself  upon  divers  occasions. 

This  feat  was  accomplished  in  "The  Memoir  of  Frederic  Ingham," 
which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  volume  of  The  Ingham  Papers 
published  in  1869.  "It  is  always  difficult  to  write  the  biography  of  the 
living.  It  is  more  difficult  to  write  the  biography  of  a  friend,"  began 
Hale  diffidently.  "In  attempting  to  put  on  paper  a  few  memoranda  of 
Captain  Frederic  Ingham's  life,  I  am  hampered  by  both  difficulties.  We 
have  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  I  have  shared  his  thoughts,  his 
purse,  his  confidence.  I  have  slept  under  the  same  blanket  with  him; 
have  bivouacked  on  the  same  mountain-top  with  him;  have  shared  in 
the  same  adventure.  Yet  he  never  told  me  in  set  form  the  order  of  his 
life." 

Hale  then  explains  that  the  subject  of  his  biographical  sketch  is  "ab- 
sent in  Siberia,  in  connection  with  the  telegraph  enterprise,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  this  volume.  His  wife  is  visiting  in  Bohemia,  on  some 
estates  of  a  friend  of  theirs.  I  am  sometimes  led  to  think  that  there  is 
Bohemian  blood  in  both  of  them."  Nor  are  their  intimates,  the  Hali- 
burtons,  the  Hackmatacks,  and  the  Carters,  of  much  assistance,  for 
"they  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  his  narratives,  except  as  they 
opened  the  way  to  their  own."  The  situation,  Hale  admits,  is  further 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  two  Frederic  Inghams,  so  that  "you 
are  never  certain,  therefore,  whether  a  given  narration  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Ingham's  goings  and  comings  belongs  to  the  clergyman,  or  to  the  fel- 
low-citizen who  acted  as  his  double." 

Subject  to  these  difficulties,  Hale  launches  into  his  history,  clothing 
his  hero  with  a  complicated  genealogy  dating  back  into  the  seventeenth 
century.  Frederic  Ingham,  born  on  the  first  of  April,  18 12,  "was  him- 
self the  seventh  of  fourteen  children,  all,  but  the  youngest,  boys.  They 
grew  up  together  on  a  large  grazing  farm,  with  the  admirable  oppor- 
tunities for  the  best  self-culture  which  such  an  institution  gives, — them- 
selves, indeed,  turned  out  to  grass."  Frederic  was  fond  of  books,  and 
among  them  read  "the  few  volumes  then  published  of  the  reprint  of 
Rees's  Cyclopaedia.  He  is  used  to  say  that  he  is  much  better  able  to 
sustain  conversation  on  such  subjects  as  the  Amazon,  on  Botany,  or  on 
Cryptography,  than  he  is  on  the  Zendavesta,  on  Yucatan,  or  on  Xerxes; 
his  early  winter  studies  having  given  him  a  proficiency  and  accuracy 
regarding  the  beginning  of  the  alphabet,  which  no  subsequent  oppor- 
tunities have  made  good  as  to  the  end." 
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Thus  far  the  life  of  Frederic  Ingham  reads  like  a  somewhat  idealized 
version  of  the  boyhood  of  Edward  Hale.  And  thus  far  none  of  the 
incongruities  of  the  adult  Ingham  have  been  reconciled.  Hale  settles  to 
his  work.  With  a  compounding  of  details  which  almost  forces  credulity, 
he  brings  his  hero  along  as  a  schoolboy  in  Parson  Whipple's  school  to 
the  point  of  entering  Yale  College,  and  through  the  almost  accidental 
appointment  which  makes  him  a  midshipman  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
Hale  justifies  this  first  radical  change  in  careers,  the  vacillation  which  is 
the  "central  improbability"  of  his  character,  in  this  fashion: 

As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  a  peculiarity,  perhaps  a  weakness,  of  Mr. 
Ingham's  character  that  he  had  as  lief  do  one  thing  as  another,  if  each  require 
positive  effort  and  a  good  hardy  bending  of  every  faculty  to  the  result  to  be 
obtained.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  he  was  never  more  staggered  than  he  was 
by  Mr.  Emerson's  direction  that  men  should  buy  books  in  the  line  of  their 
genius.  Poor  Ingham  was  painfully  conscious  that  he  had  no  peculiar  genius 
for  one  duty  rather  than  another.  If  it  were  his  duty  to  write  verses,  he  wrote 
verses;  to  lay  telegraph,  he  laid  telegraph;  to  fight  slavers,  he  fought  slavers; 
to  preach  sermons,  he  preached  sermons.  And  he  did  one  of  these  things  with 
just  as  much  alacrity  as  the  other;  the  moral  purpose  entirely  controlling 
such  mental  aptness  or  physical  habits  as  he  could  bring  to  bear.  This  catho- 
licity of  disposition  took  him  into  the  navy  at  a  day's  warning.  His  maternal 
grandfather  had  served  in  the  navy  in  England. 

Though  promoted  to  lieutenant  and  to  acting  captain,  Ingham  de- 
cided that  advance  was  too  slow  in  the  navy,  resigned  his  commission, 
and  resumed  his  plan  of  entering  college.  Hale  supposes  that  "he  must 
have  been  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  and  in  Harvard  College  at  the 
same  time  that  I  was,"  but  finds  it  difficult  to  recall  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  cannot  find  Ingham's  name  on  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  lists  nor  in 
the  catalogue  of  any  societies.  Since  he  never  took  a  degree,  Hale  sur- 
mises that  he  was  "induced  by  pecuniary  consideration  to  re-enter  the 
navy."  However,  after  several  years  spent  in  active  sea  duty,  Ingham 
again  withdrew  from  the  service  to  enter  the  Sandemanian  ministry. 
Here  Hale  is  on  the  solid  ground  of  "My  Double,"  and  follows  that  line 
of  development  through  the  retreat  to  the  minister's  lot  in  the  Third 
Range  of  Maine. 

To  account  for  such  interludes  as  that  of  "Christmas  Waits,"  Hale 
explains  that  Ingham  in  "one  of  his  absences  from  Maine"  took  tem- 
porary charge  of  a  chapel  in  Boston,  and  subsequently  removed  his 
family  to  that  city  while  he  volunteered  into  Garibaldi's  service  "in  the 
course  of  a  short  vacation  in  Europe.  He  has  himself  explained  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  curious  cruise  in  the  Florida.  His  interest  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  the  telegraphic  system  led  to  his  various  employments  in 
Siberia,  on  one  of  which  he  is  now  absent." 

Thus  Hale  slides  past  the  most  glaring  of  his  inconsistencies  and  con- 
cludes piously:  "But  if,  as  I  have  said,  it  be  difficult  to  write  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  friend,  how  much  more  difficult  it  is  to  present  to  him  your 
view  of  his  faults  and  virtues  in  print,  without  giving  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  correct  the  proof-sheets."  Then,  as  always,  unwilling  to  leave 
well  enough  alone,  Hale  adds  as  appendix  a  letter  he  claims  to  have  re- 
ceived in  answer  to  a  query  on  biographical  matters  from  the  other 
Frederic  Ingham,  born  Dennis  Shea. 

Boston,  Friday  evening,  1869 
Dear  Sir: — 

I  was  born,  myself,  in  Kilbarron,  near  Ballyshannon,  County  Donegal,  at 
Easter,  now  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  gone  by,  I  am  not  certain  which;  and  I 
think  his  reverence,  who  never  told  me,  was  born  about  the  same  time, 
though  not  the  same  place.  We  crossed  to  this  country, — I  do  not  mean  his 
reverence,  but  myself  and  family, — when  I  was  nine  years  old,  in  the  good 
ship  Harkaway,  from  Liverpool  for  New  York;  you  understand  I  was  not 
then  married,  nor  had  I  yet  met  his  reverence,  who  had  never  visited  Ireland, 
then  nor  since.  Nor  do  I  know  where  he  was  at  that  time.  My  father  was  not 
living,  and  I  went  to  work  myself  on  my  own  account,  though  not  of  age. 
My  wife,  whom  I  afterwards  married,  had  no  voice  and  did  not  hear  well, — 
indeed  she  did  not  hear  at  all,  but  she  was  a  silent  partner.  We  got  a  position 
in  the  government  institution  at  Monson;  and  I  resided  there  till  I  entered 
his  reverence's  service  at  Naguadavick,  having  first  changed  my  name,  which 
was  before  that  time,  as  I  see  I  have  not  said,  Dennis  Shea.  I  was  myself 
chosen  to  the  legislature,  and  was  at  one  time  a  director  of  the  Enlightenment 
Society.  His  reverence,  I  think,  was  still  about  my  age,  which  must  then  have 
been  between  thirty  and  forty. 

You  have  known  him  better  since  he  went  into  the  woods  than  I;  so  no 
more  at  present  from 

Yours  to  command, 
F.  Ingham  9 

With  this  skeleton  account  of  Ingham's  life — and  of  Shea's  as  well — 
as  introduction,  Hale  continues  his  work  of  reconstruction  by  the  use 
of  prefatory  notes  as  Chaucerian  links  between  his  tales.  "The  oldest 
memorials  of  Mr.  Ingham's  life,  which  I  have  found,"  he  writes  in 
preface  to  "The  Good-Natured  Pendulum,"  "are  the  copy-books — and 
the  'compositions'  which  he  wrote  at  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple's  'Family 
Boarding  School.'  ...  In  the  following  narrative  some  little  account  is 
given  of  the  manner  of  life  at  the  school,  about  the  year  1826,  if  I 
9  Ibid.,  i-xx. 
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calculate  rightly."10  The  story  of  "Round  the  World  in  a  Hack" 
"mostly  relates  to  a  period  early  in  Colonel  Ingham's  life,  although  as 
will  be  seen,  his  own  accurate  knowledge  of  the  facts  came  a  generation 
later."11  Of  the  sermon  "which  Mr.  Frye  heard  the  strange  minister 
preach  in  the  new  church,"  Hale  says  it  "was  printed  in  the  'Christian 
Register'  the  week  that  Mr.  Frye's  was  printed  in  the  'Atlantic'  It  has 
since  been  reprinted  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association."12  By  such 
solemn-faced  assertions  Hale  interweaves  Ingham's  fantasy  world  and 
the  details  of  everyday  Boston  life  into  an  inseparable  whole,  binding 
his  miscellaneous  tales  into  a  semblance  of  continuity. 

Even  with  the  "Memoir,"  the  five  Atlantic  Ingham  stories,  the  two 
from  the  Almanac,  and  the  one  from  the  Ledger,  the  volume  seemed 
too  slim.  To  fill  it  out,  Hale  revived  his  essay  from  the  Rosary  of  1847, 
"Silent  Worship,"  retitled  it  "Friends'  Meeting,"  and  ad-libbed:  "Mr. 
Ingham  visited  the  Friends'  Meeting  here  described,  at  the  Franklin 
Street  Meeting-House,  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  of  May,  1847."13  Ob- 
viously snatched  up  at  the  last  moment  to  fill  blank  pages  of  the  dummy, 
and  bearing  no  pretense  of  any  connection  with  Frederic  Ingham,  is  the 
final  selection,  "Daily  Bread,"  Hale's  annual  Christmas  story  for  the 
Advertiser,  published  originally  on  December  25,  1869.14  The  imprint 
date  and  the  copyright  date  of  The  Ingham  Papers  are  also  1869,  rather 
a  close  connection! 

Although  the  volume  contained  no  stories  with  the  impact  of  "My 
Double"  and  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  it  did  represent  a  more  uni- 
fied collection  than  had  the  earlier  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps.  In  the  eighteen 
months  since  he  had  written  the  dedication  to  the  first  volume,  "Milton, 
June  6,  1868,"  Hale  had  obviously  come  to  view  his  fictional  efforts  as 
something  more  than  unrelated  trifles  tossed  off  when  in  the  mood.  The 
old  boyhood  dreams  of  a  literary  life  must  have  vaguely  revived.  But 
the  busy  schedule  of  a  minister  and  a  public  leader  left  no  opportunity 
for  the  composition  of  leisurely  works  in  two  volumes.  The  best  that 
Hale  could  do  was  to  give  some  continuity  to  his  sketches  by  the  device 
of  interlocking  characters.  The  result  in  The  Ingham  Papers  was  a  de- 
cided improvement,  but  the  volume  still  looks  like  what  it  was,  a  largely 
unplanned  and  fortuitous  collection  of  occasional  pieces,  of  which  the 
tour  de  force  was  the  "central  improbability"  of  the  Ingham  "Memoir." 

Howells,  again  reviewing  the  work  of  his  colleague,  admits  that  The 

10  Ibid.,  1. 
« Ibid.,  51. 

12  Ibid.,  135. 

13  Ibid.,  88. 
^Ibid.,  234. 
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Ingham  Papers  have  less  of  "  'the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land' 
than  there  was  in  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps"  but  graciously  suggests  that 
"the  original,  almost  unique  color"  of  Hale's  thought  "gives  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  better  to  his  slighter  efforts." 

"If  Poe  could  have  come  back,  without  his  Black  Cat  and  his  Raven, 
he  might  have  done  some  parts  of  'Round  the  World  in  a  Hack';  but 
we  cannot  imagine  Poe's  having  been  born  in  Boston,  and  there  the 
likeness  between  the  two  writers  fails, — so  much  of  the  good  of  the 
paper  comes  of  Mr.  Hale's  being  Boston  born."15  Howells,  not  Boston 
born,  apparently  could  not  in  his  early  days  avoid  an  emotional  reaction 
to,  and  slightly  invidious  remarks  about,  Bostonian  writing.  But  in  his 
1907  "Recollections  of  an  Atlantic  Editorship,"  he  would  refer  in  all 
sincerity  to  "our  honored  and  revered  Dr.  Hale  whose  charmingly  in- 
genious work  came  to  me  first  in  'My  Visit  to  Sybaris'  and  last  in  'Life 
in  the  Brick  Moon,'  work  not  only  charming  and  ingenious,  but  of  a 
penetration,  a  presage,  not  yet  fully  realized  through  the  play  of  humor 
and  fancy."16 

The  short  serial  of  "The  Brick  Moon"  was  yet  running  in  the  Atlantic 
at  the  time  of  the  assembling  of  The  Ingham  Papers,  and  was  thus  de- 
ferred for  later  book  publication.  One  of  the  wildest  imaginative  flights 
of  an  author  seldom  restrained  by  probabilities,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
engaging  of  Hale's  fantasies,  a  Jules  Verne  sort  of  narrative,  fore- 
shadowing modern  science  fiction  and  even  suggesting  modern  science 
of  projectiles.  Ingham,  Haliburton,  and  other  college  friends  revive  in 
late  life  a  scheme  of  establishing  in  space  a  sort  of  rocket  platform  as  a 
navigational  aid  to  terrestrial  dwellers.  The  mathematics  and  astronomy 
of  the  project  are  worked  out  in  detail.  The  projectile,  which  is  to  be 
launched  by  power  generated  by  gigantic  flywheels  on  a  watershed  in 
the  Third  Range  of  Maine,  is  constructed  of  brick  and  is  spherical. 
Hence  the  name  "Brick  Moon,"  with  earth's  lunar  satellite  differentiated 
as  "Thornbush  Moon."  While  the  Brick  Moon  is  still  inhabited  by  its 
construction  crew,  it  is  inadvertently  launched  and  disappears  from 
earthly  ken  for  the  space  of  many  months.  Finally  Ingham  and  Hali- 
burton pick  up  its  trail  by  scattered  reports  of  astronomers  of  a  new 
asteroid  exhibiting  peculiar  characteristics.  By  a  form  of  visual  Morse 
code  observed  through  high-powered  telescopes,  they  establish  com- 
munications with  their  exiled  friends,  who  have  survived  the  ascent.  The 


15  William  Dean  Howells,  "The  Ingham  Papers,"  review,  Atlantic,  XXIV  (July, 
1869), 124-28. 

16  William  Dean  Howells,  "Recollections  of  an  Atlantic  Editorship,"  Atlantic,  C 
(November,  1907),  604. 
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sequel  to  the  original  fantasy  deals  with  details  of  life  in  the  Brick 
Moon,  which  has  established  an  orbit  "some  five  thousand  miles  from 
the  earth's  surface."17  For  example,  Message  No.  17  from  the  new  satel- 
lite reads:  "Write  to  Darwin  that  he  is  all  right.  We  began  with  lichens 
and  have  come  as  far  as  palms  and  hemlocks." 

Again  Hale's  imaginative  detail  is  almost  convincing  in  its  cumulative 
weight.  And  a  later  generation  would  undoubtedly  have  connected  the 
phenomenon  of  flying  saucers  with  the  activities  of  the  Ingham  char- 
acters thus  suspended  in  the  stratosphere.  Even  serious  scientists  read 
the  tale  with  fascination,  and  many  years  later  a  distinguished  astrono- 
mer, Asaph  Hall  of  the  National  Observatory,  while  working  up  for 
publication  the  ephemeris  of  the  two  moons  of  Mars,  recalled  Hale's 
fantasy  and  wrote  its  author,  "The  smaller  of  these  moons  is  the  veri- 
table Brick  Moon."  The  gracious  gesture  warmed  Hale's  heart.  "That, 
in  the  moment  of  triumph  for  the  greatest  astronomical  discovery  of  a 
generation,  Dr.  Hall  should  have  time  or  thought  to  give  to  my  little 
parable, — this  was  praise  indeed."18 

"My  visit  to  Sybaris,"  which  marked  the  beginning  of  relations  be- 
tween Howells  as  editor  rather  than  as  critic  with  Hale  the  author,  and 
its  sequel,  "A  Week  in  Sybaris,"  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  concurrently 
with  some  of  the  Ingham  stories.  In  fact,  Ingham  is  again  the  narrator, 
but  the  tone  of  the  Sybaris  pieces  is  so  obviously  didactic  that  (like  a 
serious  discussion  of  the  slave  trade,  "The  First  and  the  Last")19  they 
were  automatically  debarred  from  inclusion  in  the  extravagant  Ingham 
Papers,  whose  purpose  was  to  amuse  rather  than  to  instruct.  Hale  had, 
however,  prepared  the  way  for  his  Sybaris  stories  by  a  postscript  to  the 
Ingham  "Memoir":  "There  is  an  account  of  life  at  Naguadavick,  and 
another  of  the  city  of  Sybaris,  by  Mr.  Ingham,  which  will  be  published 
with  some  other  studies  of  city  life  by  him,  in  another  volume."20 

Sybaris,  where  these  particular  adventures  of  Ingham's  occur,  is  no 
more  to  be  located  upon  a  world  map  than  Nolan's  Levant  upon  the 
high  seas.  It  belongs  to  that  literary  atlas  of  model  states  where  Plato 
found  his  Atlantis  and  Sir  Thomas  More  his  Utopia.  And,  of  course,  in 
the  good  tradition  of  Utopias,  Sybaris  represents  criticism  upon  the 
state  where  the  writer  happens  to  be.  But  Hale,  with  his  passion  for  con- 
crete detail,  must  go  back  into  the  origins  of  his  fancy  and  place  the 
opening  scene  in  Ingham's  memories  of  the  Boston  Latin  School. 

17  "The   Brick   Moon,"   Atlantic,   XXIV    (October-December,    1869),  451-60; 
603-11;  670-88;  "Life  in  the  Brick  Moon,"  Atlantic,  XXV  (February,  1870),  215-22. 
i8  Works,  IV,  vi. 

19  "The  First  and  the  Last,"  Atlantic,  XXII  (December,  1868),  744-53. 

20  The  Ingham  Papers,  xx. 
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O  dear,  I  can  see  it  now, — the  old  Latin  schoolroom,  where  we  used  to  sit, 
and  hammer  over  that  Greek,  after  the  small  boys  had  gone.  They  went  at 
eleven;  we — because  we  were  twelve  or  more — stayed  till  twelve.  From 
eleven  to  twelve  we  sat,  with  only  those  small  boys  who  had  been  "kept"  for 
their  sins,  and  Mr.  Dillaway.  The  room  was  long  and  narrow;  how  long  and 
how  narrow  you  may  see,  if  you  will  go  and  examine  M.  Duchesne's  model 
of  "Boston  as  it  was,"  and  pay  twenty-five  cents  to  the  Richmond  schools. 
For  all  this  is  of  the  past;  and  in  the  same  spot  in  space  where  once  a  month 
the  Examiner  Club  now  meets  at  Parker's,  and  discusses  the  difference  be- 
tween religion  and  superstition,  and  the  folly  of  copyright,  and  the  origin  of 
things,  the  boys,  who  did  not  then  belong  to  the  Examiner  Club,  say  Fox  and 
Clarke  and  Furness  and  Waldo  Emerson,  thumbed  their  Graeca  Minora  or 
their  Greek  readers  in  "Boston  as  it  was,"  and  learned  the  truth  about  Sy- 
baris!  A  long,  narrow  room,  I  say,  whose  walls,  when  I  knew  them  first,  were 
of  that  tawny  orange  wash  which  is  appropriate  to  kitchens.  But,  by  a  master 
stroke  of  Mr.  Dillaway's,  these  walls  were  made  lilac  or  purple  one  summer 
vacation.  We  sat,  to  recite,  on  long  settees,  pea-green  in  color,  which  would 
teeter  slightly  on  the  well-worn  floor Well,  there,  I  say,  I  made  acquaint- 
ance with  Sybaris.  Nay,  strictly  speaking,  my  first  visits  to  Sybaris  were 
made  there  and  then. 

And  the  schoolboy  Ingham  reads  the  story  of  the  ancient  ordinance 
in  Sybaris  which  "ordered  that  the  coppersmiths  and  brass-founders 
should  all  reside  in  one  part  of  the  city,  and  bang  their  respective  metals 
where  the  neighbors  had  voluntarily  chosen  to  listen  to  banging."21  An 
older  Frederic  Ingham,  in  the  service  of  Garibaldi,  sails  on  some  secret 
mission,  nostalgically  rereading  his  Vergil  as  his  felucca  glides  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  A  storm  comes  up.  The  little  fishing  vessel  is 
driven  into  a  hidden  bay — out  of  Time — to  ground  upon  the  shores  of 
Sybaris.  Ingham  finds  the  Sybarites  a  people  living  up  to  their  reputa- 
tion as  devotees  of  luxury,  if  luxury  be  defined  as  the  application  of  in- 
telligence to  the  mechanics  of  living.  Since,  in  the  fashion  of  never- 
never  lands,  past,  present,  and  future  conveniently  commingle  here,  the 
Sybarites  are  fully  cognizant  of  all  the  improvements  of  modern  civili- 
zation in  Europe  and  the  Americas,  but  they  have  permitted  to  be 
adopted  in  their  own  country  only  those  fashions  which  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  their  citizens.  Their  method  of  transportation,  which 
Ingham  as  an  army  engineer  (or  Hale  as  an  old  railroad  man?)  first  no- 
tices, seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  methods  of  the  old  Quincy 
granite  quarries  and  the  San  Francisco  cable  cars,  the  vehicles  being 
mule-drawn  until  loaded  with  passengers,  then  shunted  to  a  fast-moving 

21  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes  (Boston,  1869),  1-5. 
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chain  "driven  by  stationary  engines  five  or  six  stadia  apart."22  The  tele- 
graph is  used  as  generally  as  a  modern  typewriter,  having  been  in  exist- 
ence in  Sybaris  since  five  centuries  before  Christ,  a  chronology  which 
Ingham  supports  by  learned  quotations  from  Cicero  and  Plutarch  to 
demonstrate  that  the  news  of  the  defeat  at  Olympia  was  known  in 
Greece  on  the  day  of  the  battle.23  Having  boarded  a  cable  car  to  town 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  repair  of  his  boat,  Ingham  observes  the 
countryside: 

All  along  now  were  houses,  each  with  its  pretty  garden  of  perhaps  an  acre, 
no  fences,  because  no  cattle  at  large.  I  wonder  if  the  Vineland  people  know 
they  caught  that  idea  from  Sybaris!  All  the  houses  were  of  one  story, — 
stretching  out  as  you  remember  Pliny's  villa  did,  if  Ware  and  Van  Brunt 
ever  showed  you  the  plans, — or  as  Erastus  Bigelow  builds  factories  at  Clinton. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  stair-builders  and  slaveholders  are  forbidden  to  live 
in  Sybaris  by  the  same  article  in  the  fundamental  law.24 

This  fundamental  law,  the  old  Charondian  code,  has  been  little 
amended  in  the  more  than  two  thousand  years  of  its  existence.  As  the 
Chief  Justice  explains  to  Ingham:  "We  are  still  very  chary  about  amend- 
ments to  statutes,  so  that  very  little  time  is  spent  in  legislation;  we  have 
no  bills  at  shops,  and  but  little  debt,  and  that  is  all  on  honor,  so  that 
there  is  not  much  account-keeping  or  litigation  .  .  .  and  somehow 
everybody  does  his  share  of  the  work,  so  that  all  of  us  do  have  a  good 
deal  of  what  you  call  'leisure.'  " 

Asked  to  explain  how  this  balance  between  work  and  leisure  is  ob- 
tained, the  magistrate  muses:  "I  have  thought  of  it  a  good  deal,  when  I 
have  been  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  England  and  America;  and  as  far  as 
I  can  find  out,  our  peculiarity  in  everything  is,  that  we  respect — I  have 
sometimes  thought  we  almost  worshipped — the  rights,  even  the  notions 
or  whims,  of  the  individual  citizen.  With  us  the  first  object  of  the  state, 
as  an  organization,  is  to  care  for  the  individual  citizen,  be  he  man, 
woman,  or  child.  .  .  .  We  try  to  see  that  each  individual  is  protected  in 
the  enjoyment,  not  of  what  the  majority  likes,  but  of  what  he  chooses, 
so  long  as  his  choice  injures  no  other  man."  Ingham  thinks  "in  one 
whiif,  of  Stuart  Mill,  and  of  the  coppersmiths." 

The  worst  criminal  act  known  in  the  Charondian  code,  continues  the 
Justice,  brings  the  verdict  of  dnjEay^og,  "He  has  taken  from  a  citizen 
what  he  cannot  restore";  and  be  it  even  the  theft  of  a  half-minute's  time 
through  lack  of  punctuality,  the  crime  is  rigorously  prosecuted  by  pub- 

22  Ibid.,  31-32. 
2*lbid.,  37  n. 
2*lbid.,  33. 
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lie  attorneys,  convictions  bringing  severe  penalties.25  Under  this  statute 
a  man  who  "had  been  to  Edinburgh,"  pulled  down  his  father's  house 
and  built  a  block  of  "what  you  call  houses"  five  stories  high  with  base- 
ments. 

But  the  tenants  had  not  been  in  a  week  when  the  Kategoros,  district  at- 
torney, had  him  up  "for  taking  away  from  a  citizen  what  he  could  not  re- 
store." .  .  . 

Of  course,  it  was  easy  enough  to  show  that  the  tenants  went  willingly;  he 
showed  dumb-waiters,  and  I  know  not  what  infernal  contrivances  of  con- 
venience within.  But  he  could  not  show  that  the  tenants  had  north  windows 
and  south  windows,  because  they  did  not.  The  government,  on  their  side, 
showed  that  men  were  made  to  breathe  fresh  air,  and  that  he  could  not  venti- 
late his  houses  as  if  they  were  open  on  all  sides;  they  showed  that  women 
were  not  made  to  climb  up  and  down  ladders,  and  to  live  on  stages  at  the 
tops  of  them;  and  he  tried  in  vain  to  persuade  the  jury  that  this  climbing  was 
good  for  little  children.  He  had  lured  these  citizens  into  places  dangerous  for 
health,  growth,  strength,  and  comfort,  and  so  he  was  compelled  to  erect  a 
statue  typical  of  strength,  and  a  small  hospital  for  infants,  as  his  penalty.  That 
spirited  Hercules,  which  stands  in  front  of  the  market,  was  a  part  of  his  fine.26 

Elsewhere,  the  arrangements  of  Sybaris  show  the  same  intelligent  re- 
gard for  its  citizens.  Each  noumos,  or  church  parish  (for  despite  the 
statue  to  Hercules  this  is  a  Christian  community),  is  responsible  for  the 
health,  welfare,  and  law-abidingness  of  the  people  in  its  district.  Fear  of 
shame  to  the  noumos  is  sufficient  incentive  for  close  attention  to  public 
health  and  order.  In  the  larger  state  every  man  and  every  woman  serves 
his  term  in  the  army  to  become  an  eligible  voter.  Public  officials  are 
trained  from  childhood  in  the  arts  of  administration,  though  unlike 
Plato's  rulers  they  are  no  more  philosophers  than  the  other  Sybarites. 
They  hold  office  so  long  as  there  is  no  public  dissatisfaction  with  their 
services  expressed  in  a  general  referendum.  Children  of  other  talents 
attend  the  public  schools  in  alternate  months.  During  their  off  terms 
they  are  not  permitted  to  take  outside  employment,  but  in  a  loose  sort 
of  apprenticeship  learn  their  fathers'  trades  at  home,  or  help  their 
mothers  with  domestic  arrangements.  The  burden  of  household  econ- 
omy is  lightened  by  community  laundries,  bakeries,  and  other  services. 
Certain  families  even  enjoy  joint  use  of  common  kitchens,  assembly 
rooms,  and  home  libraries,  but  this  is  as  far  as  the  principle  of  commu- 
nity ownership  is  extended.  Ingham  notes,  "With  all  this  intense  indi- 
vidualism, one  can  see  that  Robert  Owen  would  hang  himself  here."27 

25  Ibid.,  39,  50-52. 

26  Ibid.,  40. 

27  Ibid.,  64. 
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Women  are  not  permitted  to  marry  until  they  are  eighteen;  and  must 
marry  under  penalty  of  exile  before  twenty-five.  With  men  the  termi- 
nal age  is  approximately  thirty,  the  exact  period  shifting  in  accord  with 
the  annual  statistic  register  of  male  and  female  births.  The  completely 
autocratic  demand  of  the  state  at  this  point  is  justified  to  Ingham:  "But 
the  truth  is,  that  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  before  a  woman  is  twenty- 
five  and  before  a  man  is  thirty,  each  of  them  has  met  his  destiny  or  hers. 
If  the  two  destinies  do  not  run  into  one,  it  is  because  some  infernal  gos- 
sip, or  misunderstanding,  or  ignorance,  or  other  cause, — I  care  not 
what, — intervenes.  Now,  you  know  how  hard  we  are  on  gossip  since 
Charondas's  time.  'No  tale-bearer  shall  live.'  What  is  left  is  to  see  that 
sentiment,  or  modesty,  or  self-denial,  or  the  other  curse,  as  above,  shall 
not  intervene  to  defeat  the  will  of  Heaven."  And  the  Chief  Justice  in 
all  his  thirteen  years  of  office  has  never  had  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  exile  for  celibacy.28 

Perhaps  because  Ingham's  marital  state  is  at  that  time  somewhat  un- 
defined, perhaps  because  of  the  demands  of  his  secret  mission  for  Gari- 
baldi, he  must  leave  Sybaris  when  the  repairs  on  his  boat  are  com- 
pleted, "the  only  man  to  leave  Sybaris  who  did  not  mean  to  return." 
Ingham  protests  that  he  also  will  return.  "You  found  it  a  hard  harbor  to 
make,"  said  the  Proxenus.  "We  have  published  no  sailing  directions  since 
St.  Paul  touched  here,  and  those  which  he  wrote — he  sent  them  to  the 
Corinthians  yonder — neither  they  nor  anyone  else  seemed  to  under- 
stand."29 So  Ingham  leaves  the  Sybarite  shores  regretfully,  while  that 
ancient  culture  no  doubt  continues  on  its  placid  way  of  compromise 
between  extreme  individualism  and  the  autocracy  of  a  benevolent 
democracy. 

In  the  course  of  his  fantasy  Hale  has  been  able  to  express  himself 
vehemently  upon  all  sorts  of  social  ideas,  upon  hour  and  labor  legisla- 
tion, upon  the  relations  of  women's  votes  to  military  service,  upon  the 
attitudes  of  public  and  semipublic  servants,  and,  above  all,  upon  hous- 
ing conditions,  which  at  the  time  of  writing  was  the  crusade  uppermost 
in  his  mind. 

The  Sybaris  narrative  occupies  the  first  eighty-seven  pages  of  the 
third  collection  of  sketches  brought  out  within  the  two-year  period  of 
1868-69,  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes.  The  second  narrative  in  the  vol- 
ume, "How  They  Lived  at  Naguadavick,"  is  a  shorter  version  of  Hale's 
suggestions  on  ideal  housing,  the  scene  this  time  an  American  commu- 
nity, "a  driving,  thriving,  striving,  hiving,  wiving,  and  living  town  of 

28  Ibid.,  80-83. 

29  Ibid.,  87. 
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23,456  people  by  the  last  United  States  Census,"  which  solves  its  conges- 
tion problems  by  suburban  developments  linked  to  the  central  city  by  a 
railroad  run  for  the  benefit  of  commuters.  The  descriptions  of  Nagua- 
davick  are  as  Utopian  as  those  of  Sybaris,  in  the  sense  that  no  such  com- 
munity exists,  but  it  is  such  as  could  exist,  Hale  argues,  within  the 
framework  of  the  American  way  of  life.  To  push  his  argument  closer 
to  actuality,  Hale  describes  in  two  further  essays  the  model  town  in 
reality,  "How  They  Live  in  Vineland"  and  the  horrible  example  of 
lack  of  community  planning,  "How  They  Live  in  Boston,  and  How 
They  Die  There."  Hale  cinches  his  appeal  by  a  ten-page  essay  urging 
for  the  Boston  area  specific  reforms  designed  to  establish  "a  suburb  of 
ease"  for  laboring  men.  He  admits  that  the  project  "requires  the  co- 
operation of  three  sets  of  people,  who  are  wholly  unused  to  act  to- 
gether, ...  of  the  owners  of  land,  of  the  managers  of  the  railway,  and 
of  the  settlers  who  are  to  buy  their  homes."  But  such  co-operation  is 
certainly  possible,  and  as  the  whole  drive  of  Hale's  volume  proclaims, 
not  in  the  least  Utopian. 

From  Ingham's  boyhood  in  the  Boston  Latin  School  to  Sybaris  and 
back  again  by  way  of  Naguadavick  and  Vineland  to  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  "Constitution  of  a  Co-operative  Society  for  Building,"  is  a 
rambling  round-trip  voyage  which  Hale  refuses  to  deprecate  in  his 
Preface: 

The  reader  will  see  that  the  papers  in  this  book  have  a  single  object, 
whether  cast  in  the  form  of  fiction,  or  whether  statistical  narratives  of  fact. 
If  I  should  classify  them  as  the  papers  were  classified  in  an  earlier  volume  of 
this  little  series,  the  account  of  Naguadavick  is  the  account  of  what  ought  to 
be;  the  account  of  Vineland  is  the  account  of  what  is;  and  the  account  of  Bos- 
ton is  the  account  of  what  ought  not  to  be.  In  the  narrative  of  Sybaris  the 
reader  will  find  something  of  "if,"  something  of  "yes,"  something  of  "per- 
haps"; some  possibility,  much  fact,  and  some  exaggeration.30 

The  singleness  of  its  purpose  and  theme  gives  to  Sybaris  and  Other 
Homes,  a  collection  of  five  essays  totally  disjunctive  in  approach  and 
tone,  the  very  unity  for  which  Hale  had  unavailingly  striven  in  his 
earlier  collection.  There  all  the  mechanics  of  technique  had  failed  of 
unifying  disparate  materials;  here  "one  increasing  purpose"  running 
through  the  whole  has  produced  a  unified  and  cohesive  argument — 
though  an  argument  which  proceeds  from  axiom  to  QED  by  such  fan- 
tastic byways  as  only  Hale's  peculiar  talent  could  have  contrived. 

From  the  biographical  standpoint  "My  Visit  to  Sybaris,"  standing 

30  Ibid.,  v. 
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alone,  belongs  to  the  escape  world  where  Frederic  Ingham  lived  un- 
troubled by  the  problems  of  reality.  But  "Sybaris,"  with  the  addition 
of  the  collective  title  "and  Other  Homes,5'  brings  Hale's  alter  ego 
sharply  back  to  confront  "the  duty  next  his  hand."  From  this  point  on, 
neither  the  extrovert  side  of  Edward  Hale  the  organizer  nor  the  intro- 
vert side  of  Ingham  the  literary  artist  could  linger  in  the  study  over 
"Traces  of  Sandemanianism."  Both  talents  would  be  mobilized  in  the 
social  crusade  for  that  attainable  Utopia  which  Hale  liked  to  term  "the 
New  Civilization."  In  a  reversal  of  the  original  platform  contretemps  at 
Naguadavick,  Hale's  double  had  again  "undone"  him,  by  bringing  both 
personalities  to  focus  upon  the  immediate  problems  of  social  reform. 

Within  months  of  the  publication  of  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes,  al- 
most as  though  a  convert  to  his  own  arguments,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hale 
moved  from  his  house  at  No.  67  on  crowded  Worcester  Street  into 
more  commodious  quarters  at  39  Highland  Street,  in  the  newly  annexed 
addition  of  Roxbury.  Behind  lichened  stone  walls  and  sheltering  elms 
lay  the  garden  space  for  which  he  had  longed  since  his  return  to  Boston. 
Within  the  gracious  Doric-columned  mansion  with  its  dormers  and  its 
cupolas  was  spacious  accommodation  for  the  entire  family,  quarters  for 
the  minister's  study,  space  for  Emily's  sewing  room,  and  a  profusion  of 
bedchambers,  corridors,  and  attics  to  provide  elbowroom  and  tumbling 
space  for  the  brood  of  one  girl  and  six  boys,  none  of  whom  had  yet 
reached  their  teens.  Even  with  his  increasing  salary  and  three  books  just 
off  the  press,  Edward  Hale  must  at  times  have  found  it  difficult  to  feed 
and  clothe  his  flock.  But  the  home  on  Highland  Street  solved  his  hous- 
ing problem  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
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Simultaneously  with  seeing  The  Ingham  Papers  and  Sybaris  and 
Other  Homes  through  the  press,  with  combining  in  book  form  a 
series  of  articles  from  Oar  Young  Folks  and  Youths''  Companion,  with 
preparing  a  series  of  Lowell  Lectures,1  and  with  acquiring  and  renovat- 
ing the  Highland  Street  property,  Edward  Hale  launched  out  into  a 
new  project  which  would  become  his  dominant  interest  for  the  next 
five  years.  In  October,  1869,  he  was  writing  to  his  brother  Charles  in 
Egypt  outlining  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  monthly  journal  to 
absorb  the  Christian  Examiner  and  the  Journal  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  but  to  be  "very  different  from  both;  a  Blackwood 
or  an  Atlantic,  whose  pervading  tone  will  be  as  pure  religion  as  we 
know  it,  instead  of  toryism  as  in  Blackwood  or  literature  as  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  is  quite  possible  that  I  may  be  the  editor  of  this  journal  for 
a  year  or  two,  though  the  whole  is  still  in  embryo."  Nebulous  though 
the  plans  still  were,  Edward  Hale  must  have  been  reasonably  certain  of 
his  choice  as  editor,  for  he  was  already  soliciting  Charles  for  "an  inter- 
esting article  ...  on  the  Suez  Canal,"  and  for  permission  to  name  the 
prospective  journal  after  Charles's  old  magazine  T 0-Day.2 

Associated  with  Hale  in  this  venture  were  a  wealthy  woolen  manu- 
facturer, William  B.  Weeden  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  whose  in- 
terest in  economics  and  history  had  drawn  him  into  the  circle  of  Hale's 
intimates;  Henry  W.  Bellows,  who  was  now  editing  the  Liberal  Chris- 
tian Weekly;  and  several  Unitarian  clergymen  connected  with  the 
Examiner.  Following  various  preliminary  negotiations,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  American  Unitarian  Association  would  underwrite  the  enter- 
prise to  the  extent  of  an  eight-thousand-dollar  loan,  to  be  repaid  "when 
our  circulation  comes  to  average  13000  copies  a  month  for  one  year," 

1  "Puritan  Politics  in  England  and  New  England,"  Works,  VIII,  163-92,  was 
Hale's  contribution  to  the  1869  series  of  Lowell  Lectures  sponsored  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society.  In  the  winter  of  1869/70  he  gave  another  series  entitled 
"The  Divine  Order  of  Human  Life." 

2  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  October  6,  1869,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 
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provided  that  figure  was  reached  within  three  years.  Stock  was  sub- 
scribed to  the  extent  of  another  eight  thousand  dollars  by  Hale, 
Weeden,  and  others  of  Hale's  friends.  Hurd  and  Houghton  were 
chosen  as  publishers,  and  the  first  issue  date  set  tentatively  for  January 
i,  1870.  Meanwhile,  James  T.  Fields  made  an  offer  of  sale  of  the  North 
American  Review  to  the  new  publishing  company.  Although  the  North 
American  had  nothing  to  offer  but  a  respected  name  and  a  respectable 
deficit,  the  offer  tempted  Hale;  but  under  the  discouragement  of 
Houghton,  it  was  finally  rejected. 

By  November  9,  1869,  plans  had  crystallized  to  the  extent  that  Hale 
had  drawn  up  a  tentative  table  of  contents  for  the  first  number  and  was 
frantically  pushing  for  a  decision  on  the  matter  of  a  name.  "I  propose  a 
journal  four  times  as  large  as  the  Examiner  is,"  he  wrote  to  Bellows.  "It 
may  then  contain  as  much  criticism,  religious  and  theological  matter  as 
the  Examiner  contains,  and  yet  have  three  times  as  much  space  devoted 
to  literature,  popular  science,  history  and  the  rest,  which  should  float 
the  other  articles  to  their  readers.  The  better  parts  of  Harper's  maga- 
zine are  more  like  my  idea  of  this  three-fourths  than  is  the  Atlantic  or 
the  Galaxy.  For  the  theology,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  must  be  my  the- 
ology." Hale  was  determined  that  his  magazine  should  be  open  to 
capable  writers  of  all  denominations,  and  to  that  end  vigorously  com- 
bated the  idea  of  a  title  which  would  connect  the  magazine  too  closely 
with  the  sponsoring  American  Unitarian  Association. 

"For  names — "  he  queried  Weeden,  "How  do  vou  like  The  New 
Crusade,  The  Better  Times,  Better  Yet,  The  New  Crusader,  The  Cru- 
sader, The  Crusade,  The  Advance  Guard,  Guide  Right,  The  Left 
Centre,  The  File  Leader,  Color  Guard?"  Five  days  later  he  announced: 
"Unless  some  new  name  appears  it  will  be:  The  Round  Head,  The  Old 
and  New,  The  Two  Worlds,  The  Freeman,  The  Liberal,  The  Ameri- 
can." A  bit  later  he  was  leaning  towards  a  translation  of  that  old 
favorite  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  "How  do  you  like  Both  Worlds? 
The  theological  difficulty  is  the  greatest; — the  truth  being  there  is  but 
one  world.  How  do  you  like  Life  or  True  Life,  The  True  World?"3 

Out  of  this  confusion  the  magazine,  christened  at  the  final  moment 
Old  and  New,  made  its  first  appearance  ahead  of  schedule.  After  the 
first  crisis  was  past,  Hale  wrote  a  report  of  the  birth  throes  to  Charles: 

The  launching  of  the  new  Review  was  I  suppose  the  greatest  enterprise  I 
ever  undertook.  I  should  have  had  it  through  with  proper  time,  I  suppose, 

3E.  E.  H.  to  W.  B.  Weeden,  November  9,  14,  18,  25,  1869,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8, 
Folder  4;  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  November  15,  1869,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 
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without  much  difficulty,  but  the  trouble  was  to  make  a  set  of  slow  coaches 
move,  all  of  whom  wanted  me  to  begin,  and  could  not  understand  I  could 
not  begin  without  committing  them.  I  received  power  to  act  on  the  1 5th  of 
November,  1869,  at  nine  o'clock  at  night;  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  on  the  15th 
of  December  the  proof  of  number  one  passed  my  eye,  and  in  twenty-four 
hours  more  1500  copies  were  on  their  way  to  Chicago.  I  call  that  a  miracle 
in  literature  when  you  remember  that  only  two  articles  of  the  number  were 
in  existence  the  first  of  those  thirty  days,  and  that  the  rest  was  created  out  of 
the  dust  of  the  ground  in  that  time.  Meanwhile  I  had  every  single  detail  of 
the  organizing  the  corporation  of  the  proprietors  on  my  hands.  All  this  I 
could  have  done  had  I  not  at  the  same  moment  been  moving  into  this  house 
and  fighting  mechanics  who  would  not  get  done;  but  we  ended  with  that 
about  New  Year's.  The  first  magazine  was  out  December  15  as  above. 

I  should  have  begun  about  Jan.  10  to  enjoy  some  peace  when  the  Lowell 
Lecture  people  came  to  grief.  They  had  arranged  for  my  course  to  begin 
March  1,  but  they  had  botched  their  own  business  and  wanted  me  to  begin 
Jan.  13.  This  I  declined,  but  I  did  agree  to  begin  Jan.  21,  rather  with  the  feel- 
ing that  I  would  get  the  things  out  of  the  way.  The  magazine  involves  a  good 
deal  of  correspondence  and  the  lectures  thirty  pages  a  week.  That  is  why 
I  have  not  written.4 

The  editorial  difficulties  which  Hale  faced  are  apparent  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  actual  make-up  of  issue  No.  1  with  the  proposed  table 
of  contents  submitted  to  Weeden  on  November  9,  which  had  included: 

Story,  Roger  Williams  and  the  Veils 

Suez  Canal  with  Map,  C.  Hale 

Story  for  Children,  E.  E.  H. 

Ecumenical  Council,  Torricelli 

Story,  (I  hope),  Mrs.  Whitney 

Religious  Politics  of  Spain,  C.  E.  Stowe 

Reminiscences  of  California,  H.  W.  Bellows 

Some  European  Travel,  S.  Longfellow 

And  for  Theology,  I  am  relying  on  Carroll  Everett.5 

The  actual  number  of  the  magazine  introduced  a  radically  revised 
table  of  contents  with  this  simple  statement: 

"Old  and  New"  comes  to  most  of  its  readers  in  the  midst  of  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays. 

The  pleasure,  or  the  duty,  of  these  holidays  is  the  cherishing  the  memories 
of  the  past,  to  obtain  from  them  a  better  and  happier  future,  that  we  may 
squeeze  from  the  Old  its  lessons  for  the  New. 

This  is  precisely  the  office  of  this  journal.  .  .  . 

4E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  January  27,  1870,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 
5  E.  E.  H.  to  W.  B.  Weeden,  November  9,  1869,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 
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Old  and  New  The  Editor 

Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  (Chap.  I)  Col.  Frederic  Ingham 

The  Lincoln  National  Monument  Henry  W.  Bellows 

The  Ecumenical  Council  J.  B.  Torricelli 

The  Two  Princes  E.  E.  Hale 

New  England  Shaken  William  T.  Brigham 

Eternity  in  Time  Robert  Collyer 

The  Surprise  Miss  Hannah  E.  Lunt 

The  First  Day  on  the  Yukon  William  H.  Dall 

Michael  Faraday  Joseph  Lovering 

God  the  Father  C.  Carroll  Everett 

The  Boston  Park  N.  Hale 

The  Perfection  of  Jesus  James  Freeman  Clarke 

Hymn  Mrs.  Harriet  B.  Stowe 

The  West,  as  it  was  and  as  it  is  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 

Egypt  Henry  W.  Bellows 

University  Reform 

The  Examiner 

Record  of  Progress6 

The  two  "articles"  which  Hale  had  "in  existence"  when  the  die  was 
cast  were  undoubtedly  his  own  child's  story  and  the  contribution  of 
the  apostate  Catholic  Torricelli  on  "The  Ecumenical  Council."  None  of 
his  other  promised  contributions,  except  the  theological  number  by 
Carroll  Everett,  materialized  as  planned.  Bellows,  instead  of  the  pro- 
posed "Reminiscences  of  California,"  substituted  for  Charles  with  an 
article  on  "Egypt"  and  filled  space  with  a  prospectus  of  "The  Lincoln 
National  Monument."  For  the  remainder  of  his  copy  Hale  was  forced 
to  scramble  as  best  he  could,  drawing  upon  those  authors  closest  to 
hand,  or  those  most  amenable  to  persuasion,  upon  Nathan  Hale  at 
Union  College,  upon  Joseph  Lovering,  his  erstwhile  philosophy  profes- 
sor at  Harvard,  upon  Bostonian  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  upon 
various  Unitarian  ministers  interested  in  the  success  of  the  venture, 
Brigham,  Clarke,  and  Collyer.  From  such  as  these  he  could  obtain  solid 
matter,  sound  if  uninspired  writing. 

What  was  lacking  to  balance  the  issue  was  lighter  articles  and  fiction. 
Mrs.  Adeline  Whitney,  from  whom  he  had  hoped  to  receive  a  story, 
was  Hale's  neighbor  in  the  Milton  summers  and  had  written  several 
popular  domestic  serials  for  Our  Young  Folks  with  an  antisuffragist 
bias  comparable  to  Hale's  own.  Later  she  became  a  frequent  contributor 
to  Old  mid  New,  though  unable  to  make  the  first  deadline.  Harriet 

6  Old  and  New,  January,  1878,  Table  of  Contents. 
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Beecher  Stowe,  also  a  later  contributor  of  serials,  was  represented  in 
the  first  issue  only  by  the  "Hymn"  which  she  had  written  years  ago 
for  the  installation  of  her  niece's  husband,  Edward  Hale.  For  fiction  the 
editor  had  only  the  weak  story  "The  Surprise" — and  what  he  could 
dash  off  himself.  Under  the  pressure  of  getting  out  a  first  issue,  Hale 
wrote  the  opening  installment  of  a  story  which  he  had  long  had  in 
mind,  based  on  the  life  of  his  friend  of  Worcester  days  Frederic  Green- 
leaf,  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten.7 

Having  thus  accounted  for  one-half  of  his  dummy,  Hale,  according 
to  his  original  scheme,  allotted  another  quarter  of  his  space  to  book 
reviews  under  the  heading  "The  Examiner,"  and  the  final  quarter  to 
the  "Record  of  Progress."  For  literary  criticism  he  had  available  the 
holdover  personnel  of  the  Examiner  Club — Joseph  Allen,  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant,  Orville  Dewey,  John  Gorham  Palfrey,  and  James  Walker — 
and  could  assure  his  readers  that  the  editors  of  Old  and  New  "inherit 
the  enterprise  which  these  men  began,"  promising  the  "same  fearless 
criticism"  which  had  marked  the  pages  of  the  old  Examiner.  In  scope 
the  new  "Examiner"  did  not  purport  to  cover  all  literature,  but  only 
to  offer  advice  on  some  of  the  native  publications  which  would  be 
suitable  for  country  book  clubs  and  reading  clubs,  and  "to  give  some 
account  of  the  drift  or  purpose  of  the  more  important  books  published 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  which  may  serve  the  various  purposes  of 
scholarly  men  here  in  America."8 

The  "Record  of  Progress"  was  the  department  most  characteristic 
of  Hale.  He  envisioned  it  as  developing  under  the  various  heads  "The 
Universities,  The  Colleges,  The  Schools,  The  Churches,  The  Reform- 
ers, Physics,  Philosophy,  Social  Science,  and  such  other  things  as  the 
best  letters  we  can  get  may  squeeze  into."9  In  time  all  this  and  much 
else,  too,  fell  within  the  department's  purview  and  Hale's  original  state- 
ment of  its  purpose:  to  counteract  the  negative  impact  of  daily  news- 
paper reporting  and  to  "chronicle  some  of  the  steps  if  not  of  the  world's 
advance,  still  of  its  best  endeavor."10 

Thus  hastily  made  up,  the  January,  1870,  issue  of  Old  and  New  found 
a  reception  heartening  to  its  sponsors.  Hale  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
stockholder  Weeden  near  publication  date:  "The  omens  look  well.  We 
had  yesterday  a  promise  of  1 500  copies  ordered  in  Chicago.  A.  Williams 
[owner  of  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore]  was  so  pleased  with  the  outlook 

7  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  (Boston,  1883),  Preface. 

8  Old  and  New,  I  (January,  1870),  83. 

9  E.  E.  H.  to  W.  B.  Weeden,  November  9,  1869,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 

10  Old  and  New,  I  (January,  1870),  112. 
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that  he  enlarged  his  order  to  the  printer  from  10,000  to  12,000."  And 
upon  the  strength  of  such  omens  the  run  was  increased  to  17,000  copies. 
But  Hale  was  cognizant  of  the  shoals  ahead.  "Easy  enough  to  get  rid  of 
them"  he  continued  his  report.  "The  drag  will  be  on  No.  2  after  my 
heavy  dose  of  theology  in  No.  i."11 

Indeed  the  theological  drag  was  ever  the  heaviest  handicap  of  Old 
and  New.  Of  the  first  number  Hale  wrote  to  Bellows:  "I  know  that  it 
has  the  great  fault  to  the  public  of  dullness  .  .  .  [but]  we  may  as  well 
test  the  possibility  of  circulating  a  journal  so  heavily  weighted  with  the 
truth  of  God,  first  as  last."12  To  counteract  the  deadly  dullness  of  some 
of  his  friendly  contributors,  Hale  la  bored  manfully  to  recruit  more 
popular  authors.  Mrs.  Whitney  and  Mrs.  Stowe  stood  him  in  good 
stead;  a  promising  young  writer,  Frederick  W.  Loring,  became  one  of 
his  stand-bys;  from  the  various  Beechers  and  Hales  he  could  count  on 
sporadic  contributions  of  lively  tone;  and  for  big-name  authors  he  se- 
cured papers  from  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and 
Robert  Dale  Owen.  To  James  Martineau,  the  English  theologian,  he 
paid  one  thousand  dollars13  for  the  series  of  articles  later  comprised  in 
the  volume  The  Transient  and  Permanent  in  Religion.  Early  issues  of 
the  magazine  carried  poems  by  Constance  Woolson,  Joaquin  Miller, 
and  Christina  Rossetti;  and  in  the  third  volume  appeared  Charles  Dud- 
ley Warner's  Sorrento  Days. 

Yet  more  and  more  Hale  was  forced  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  pen 
for  materials,  particularly  for  those  in  the  lighter  vein,  and  to  inject — 
sometimes  into  inappropriate  spots — paragraphs  of  humor,  faked  letters 
to  the  editor,  and  the  hoaxes  which  he  could  never  long  resist.  The  char- 
acters from  The  Ingham  Papers  were  revived  as  a  sub  rosa  editorial  staff, 
whose  colloquies  gave  a  jocular  note  to  the  lead  section  "Old  and  New"; 
a  regular  feature  was  inaugurated,  "Talk  about  the  Tea  Table,"  wherein 
letters  of  the  alphabet  conducted  spirited  debates  under  the  guidance 
of  "President  Z."  As  "G.  Hackmatack"  Hale  carried  on  a  vivacious 
dialogue  with  "The  Examiner."  In  his  anonymous  role  as  editor  he 
wrote  the  introductions,  and  much  of  the  material  for  "The  Examiner" 
and  the  "Record  of  Progress"  sections.  In  addition,  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  magazine's  existence,  Hale  contributed  to  its  pages 
three  full-length  serials  and  collaborated  on  a  fourth,  composed  three 
shorter  fictional  sketches,  wrote  five  lengthy  essays,  and  digested  for 

11  E.  E.  H.  to  W.  B.  Weeden,  December  7,  1869,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 

12  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  December  9,  1869,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

13  E.  E.  H.  to  James  Martineau,  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  II,  113;  Mott,  Ameri- 
can Magazines,  III,  439. 
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magazine  consumption  one  of  his  Lowell  Lectures  and  an  Alpha  Delta 
Phi  address.  To  the  first  annual  gift  volume  The  Christmas  Locket  he 
contributed  one  poem  and  two  stories.14 

As  the  months  passed,  the  salute  given  the  first  issue  by  the  Western 
Monthly  became  more  and  more  appropriate.  That  competitor  had 
noticed  the  opening  issue  with  a  bit  of  humor  which  turned  out  to  be 
extremely  prophetic: 

We  have  received  and  read  "The  New  and  The  Old,"  the  latest  born  of 
the  magazines.  We  salute  it  in  the  language  of  the  response  of  the  witches 
to  the  invocation  of  Macbeth: 

First  Witch.  —All  Hale! 
Second  Witch. — All  Hale! 
Third  Witch.   —All  Hale! 

It  will  have  to  encounter  the  keen  rivalry  of  the  Atlantic  and  Galaxy,  but 
we  trust  that  it  will  prove 

Greater  than  both,  by  the  All-Hale  hereafter.15 

Hale's  monopoly  of  the  pages  of  his  own  magazine  was  seldom  the 
exercise  of  a  dictator's  prerogative,  but  rather  the  choice  of  necessity. 
When  other  contributors  failed  him,  he  simply  took  up  the  "duty  next 
his  hand"  and  filled  the  breach.  And  the  memorabilia  of  his  editorship 
reveal  countless  occasions  when  contributors  did  fall  by  the  wayside 
under  circumstances  sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  tragic.  The  first 
occurrence  was  a  blow  to  Hale  personally  as  well  as  to  his  editorship. 
His  brother  Nathan,  who  had  discharged  various  subeditorial  duties, 
including  the  major  responsibility  for  the  "Record  of  Progress,"  died 
just  after  the  publication  of  the  first  anniversary  number.  The  February, 

14  Hale's  signed  articles  in  Old  and  New  for  the  period  January,  1870 — Decem- 
ber, 1872,  were  as  follows:  "The  Two  Princes,"  "The  Church  of  England,"  "Ups 
and  Downs,"  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  "How  to  Sleep,  No.  2,"  and  "Confidences."  The 
serial  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten,  which  ran  from  January  through  June,  1870,  was 
signed  "Col.  Frederic  Ingham."  Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other,  the  col- 
laboration in  which  Hale  took  part,  ran  from  December,  1871,  through  July,  1872. 
In  The  Christmas  Locket  for  1870  he  had  a  signed  story,  "Stand  and  Wait." 

Pieces  anonymously  printed  in  the  1870  Christmas  Locket  and  later  acknowl- 
edged by  Hale  through  inclusion  in  his  collections  are  "The  Survivors'  Story"  and 
a  poem  originally  signed  "N.  Noyes,"  entitled  "The  Three  Anniversaries."  In  Old 
and  New  there  are  also  many  anonymous  contributions  which  may  be  suspected  as 
being  from  Hale's  pen.  Those  which  other  evidence  confirms  as  his  include  John 
Whopper,  the  Newsboy,  a  serial  advertised  as  "by  a  distinguished  prelate"  (July  to 
October,  1870);  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  "The  United  States  of  Europe,"  "The 
Printed  Cases  at  Geneva,"  and  "How  to  Sleep,  No.  1." 

15  Western  Monthly,  III  (January,  1870),  80. 
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1 87 1,  issue  was  already  at  press,  and  the  obituary  notice  of  "the  most 
efficient  of  our  fellow-workmen  in  the  preparation  of  'Old  and  New' '" 
appears  black-bordered  on  its  final  sheet.16  Just  a  year  later  Hale's 
protege  Frederick  Loring  was  killed  by  Apaches  in  a  stage  robbery  in 
Arizona,  leaving  as  literary  legacy  to  Old  and  New  only  the  notes  for 
his  portion  of  a  collaborative  serial  already  running.  In  both  of  these 
instances  Edward  Hale  shouldered  responsibility  for  the  work  which 
death  had  interrupted.17 

At  other  times  his  selected  book  reviewers  failed  or  declined  to  act, 
and  Hale  was  forced  to  become  critic  in  their  stead.  His  theory  was  that 
a  book  should  generally  be  reviewed  by  "someone  in  sympathy  with 
the  author."  Accordingly  he  once  sent  to  Emerson  for  review  Lowell's 
The  Cathedral.  The  following  day  the  philosopher  returned  the  book, 
"saying  that  he  could  not  write  the  article."  Hale,  on  next  meeting, 
expressed  regret,  probably  implying  that  the  refusal  stemmed  from  the 
two  men's  earlier  disagreements. 
Emerson  demurred,  "But  I  like  Lowell,  I  like  Lowell." 
"Yes,  and  you  like  the  poem,  do  you  not?"  urged  Hale. 
"I  like  it — yes,"  agreed  Emerson,  "but  I  think  he  had  to  pump."18 
On  another  occasion  Emerson  disappointed  Hale.  The  editor  selected 
Emerson  to  write  an  obituary  tribute  to  Dickens  "because  I  did  not 
want  a  clear  puff."19  The  answer  must  have  been  another  refusal,  for 
faithful  Bellows  wrote  the  Dickens  notice,  and  Hale  himself  contributed 
to  the  Dickens  memorials  two  months  later  an  affirmation  of  Dickens' 
Christianity,  using  his  life  as  an  example  of  the  Creator's  continuous 
intervention  in  human  affairs:  "Not  the  least  of  these  miracles  is  the 
blessing  wrought  on  the  world  by  a  child  of  God,  who,  in  thirty  years 
of  laborious  duty,  has  wiped  away  so  many  tears  of  sadness,  and  started 
so  many  of  sympathy, — has  united  so  many  men  and  women  who  were 
else  lonely,  and  who  has  brought  cheerfulness  to  so  many  homes  which 
were  else  sad, — as  has  Charles  Dickens."20 

Even  Hale's  efforts  to  develop  unknown  authors  sometimes  met  with 
complications.  The  editorial  correspondence  of  Harper  and  Brothers 
for  January  of  1871  reflects  a  mischance  not  uncommon  to  publishers. 
H.  W.  Alden,  Harper's  editor,  informed  Hale  on  January  10  that 
"Madam  Simple's  Investment,"  appearing  in  the  issue  of  Old  and  New 
then  on  the  stands,  had  previously  been  sold  to  Harper's  by  one  Edward 

16  Old  and  New,  III  (February,  1871),  256. 

17  Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other  (Boston,  1872),  First  Preface. 

18  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  164. 

19  E.  E.  H.  to  W.  B.  Weeden,  June  18,  1870,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 

20  Old  and  New,  II  (June,  August,  1870),  77-79,  238. 
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C.  Cooper,  and  asked  suspiciously  if  Hale  could  "throw  any  light  upon 
the  matter  in  any  way."  On  January  16,  Alden  wrote  another  curt  note, 
informing  Hale  that  the  story  had  been  paid  for  by  Harper's  a  year 
previous  and  was  now  appearing  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  February: 
"It  will  be  your  duty  to  withhold  payment  from  the  author."  Having 
been  assured  of  Hale's  good  faith  by  a  comparison  of  handwriting  in 
the  two  different  manuscripts,  Alden  took  a  more  friendly  tone  on 
January  18:  "These  fraudulent  adventurers  should  be  brought  up  with 
a  'short  turn.'  All  editors  are  alike  interested  in  this  matter."  But  despite 
a  trap  laid  to  unmask  "Edward  Cooper"  in  the  one  case,  or  "Mr.  Ed. 
Stuart"  in  the  other,  the  culprit's  identity  was  never  established,  for  on 
February  14,  Alden  returned  to  Hale  a  check  which  presumably  had 
been  intended  to  bait  the  trap:  "I  received  yours  of  yesterday.  It  occurs 
to  me  that  Mr.  Ed  Stuart  'smelt  a  rat'  and  did  not  venture  to  apply  for 
letters  at  the  P.  O.  under  his  alias."21  One  may  suppose  that  after  such 
an  incident  Hale  was  more  chary  of  accepting  manuscripts  from  un- 
known authors. 

Like  any  publishing  concern,  however,  the  offices  of  Old  and  New 
were  swamped  with  unsolicited  contributions,  and  Hale  was  forced  at 
one  point  to  publish  a  sarcastic  "Note  to  Correspondents,"  asking  them 
to  wait  two  months  for  editorial  decisions:  "And  those  persons  who 
cannot  live  with  their  manuscripts  out  of  their  sight  would  be  much 
happier  if  they  did  not  send  them  to  editors."  The  winnowings  from 
amateur  contributors  were  scanty  and  could  seldom  compare  in  quality 
of  form  or  content  with  the  works  of  the  established  and  experienced 
writers  who  appeared  again  and  again  in  the  pages  of  Old  and  New. 
But  a  certain  monotony  tended  to  develop  from  the  repetitious  appear- 
ances of  the  same  group  of  contributors,  particularly  as  the  group  was 
limited  to  the  New  England  viewpoint.  Aware  of  this  deficiency,  Hale 
was  often  forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  versatility  as  antidote.  He  rue- 
fully writes  up  his  own  predicament  through  the  medium  of  an  Ingham 
dialogue  in  "The  Examiner." 

The  Examiner  is  away  on  a  trip,  whimsically  described  as  "seeing  all 
the  wonders  of  California,"  and  "receiving  something  handsome  to 
bring  home,  and  all  for  one  course  of  six  lectures  before  'The  Yosemite 
Indian  Institute.'  "  Actually  Hale  was  absent  in  Ohio  on  business  con- 
nected with  Antioch  College.22  In  the  editor's  absence  the  Ingham 
group  are  serving  as  an  editorial  board  and  are  convinced  that  they  can 

21  Harper  and  Brothers  Records,  Editorial  Correspondence,  1869-72,  Deposit 
900,  Ac.  D.R.F.  163 1,  Library  of  Congress,  pp.  35-37. 

22  Life  and  Letters,  II,  i5on. 
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do  a  far  better  job  than  their  employer.  Ingham  boasts  a  bit  about  his 
past  experience: 

I  remember  once, — I  was  younger  than  I  am  now,  to  be  sure,  and  knew 
more,  and  could  do  more, — I  wrote  all  the  articles  in  one  number  of  "The 
Xiphoid  Magazine,"  every  one.  It  was  great  fun,  too.  Even  the  current  part 
of  the  serial  had  failed;  and  I  just  read  up  to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  seized 
my  pen,  and  shot  ahead  with  the  momentum.  It  welded  beautifully  at  both 
ends.  Not  a  single  subscriber  found  it  out;  still  less  the  critics;  not  even  the 
author.  Then  I  made  the  political  leader — a  rasper  it  was — and  the  short 
story,  and  the  serious  poem  and  the  sentimental  poem,  and  the  popular 
science  paper,  and  all  of  'em.  Why,  the  notices  in  the  exchanges  were  capital. 
They  all  pointed  out  in  particular  how  greatly  the  editor  had  improved  in 
so  selecting  as  to  give  a  lively  variety  in  style  as  well  as  in  subject.23 

The  singlehanded  composition  of  "The  Xiphoid  Magazine"  is  ex- 
aggeration in  the  usual  Hale  fashion  of  the  real-life  predicament  of 
Old  and  New,  for  that  journal  often  came  too  close  for  comfort  to  ful- 
filling the  witches'  prophecy  of  "All  Hale!" 

Financially  Old  and  New  seems  in  these  first  three  years  to  have  just 
about  held  its  own.  Hale  estimated  in  the  beginning  that  with  a  regular 
circulation  of  thirteen  thousand  copies  it  would  pay  for  itself,  and  the 
obligation  to  repay  the  American  Unitarian  Association's  initial  $8,000 
loan  was  contingent  upon  holding  that  figure.  At  the  end  of  six  months 
some  $14,500  had  been  received  from  sales  and  $2,500  from  advertising, 
almost  exactly  offsetting  the  amounts  expended  in  manufacturing  costs 
and  in  payments  to  authors.  Promotional  and  overhead  costs  had  dipped 
into  the  $16,000  reserve  to  the  extent  of  $11,300.  To  raise  additional 
capital,  the  stock  was  increased  to  ten  thousand  and  then  to  fifteen  thou- 
sand shares,  the  additional  shares  being  subscribed  largely  by  Hale's 
friends.  In  the  interest  of  economy,  publication  was  taken  from  the  firm 
of  Hurd  and  Houghton  and  assumed  by  the  "Proprietors  of  Old  and 
New,"  although  the  magazine  appeared  under  the  imprint  of  Roberts 
Brothers.  Sampson,  Low,  Son,  and  Marston  were  retained  as  British 
agents  for  the  journal.  Hale  wrote  to  Weeden  at  this  time:  "A  regular 
subscription  is  the  core  of  the  thing.  We  have  sold  at  the  counters, 
better  for  the  July  issue,  than  any  other  magazine  except  Harpers'.  But 
the  Atlantic's  subscription  is  much  larger  than  ours."  He  added  a  weary 
note  indicative  of  the  class  of  contributions  he  so  often  received:  "I  have 
an  article  of  Osgood's  on  Cemeteries  which  I  must  return  to  him." 

Hale  was  beset  by  both  his  friends  and  his  enemies  within  the  Uni- 

23  Old  and  New,  VI  (August,  1872),  187. 
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tarian  communion.  The  former  seemed  intent  on  stifling  the  new  jour- 
nal by  insistence  on  the  publication  of  their  stupidities,  dull  theology 
and  articles  upon  cemeteries.  The  latter  wished  to  drive  it  out  by  com- 
petition. The  old  owners  of  the  Christian  Examiner  attempted  to  revive 
that  journal,  or  at  least  to  publish  one  designed  to  appear  as  its  legiti- 
mate successor,  despite  the  fact  that,  as  Hale  wrote  them,  "we  gave 
$3  ioo  for  the  right  to  use  the  two  words  the  Examiner."  Old  and  New 
might  well  sue  for  infringement,  Hale  wrote  Bellows,  but  he  was  un- 
willing to  afford  his  competitor  that  notoriety,  for  "it  will  perish  of  its 
own  weight  if  let  alone."24 

The  circulation  of  Old  and  New  hovered  close  to  the  nine-thousand 
mark.  "We  have  often  made  that  sale,"  Hale  wrote  to  his  brother,  "but 
on  weak  numbers,  I  mean  numbers  which  sell  badly,  we  have  fallen  as 
low  as  7,500." 25  As  Hale  continued  to  plug  for  subscriptions  at  four 
dollars  per  year,  with  offers  of  premium  chromos  and  croquet  sets,  the 
disaster  of  the  Boston  fire  of  1872  further  handicapped  his  operations. 
"Our  paper  maker  is  burned  out.  Our  printer  is  burned  out, — and  even 
the  engravings  of  our  Christmas  pictures."  Moreover,  some  of  the  stock 
subscribers  had  been  so  crippled  financially  that  they  must  be  released 
from  their  pledges.  "A  Ms.  of  Martineau  was  saved  from  burning  by 
the  fortunate  infidelity  of  a  lazy  errand  boy.  Partial  evil — universal 
good."  Hale  proposed  that  Little,  Brown  be  secured  as  publishers,  a 
suggestion,  however,  that  came  to  nought.  Old  and  New,  he  explained 
wryly,  "has  become  a  respectable  and  not  a  popular  magazine  in  spite 
of  me,  and  I  elect  the  respectable  firm  as  publishers."26 

The  tension  between  respectability  and  popularity  had,  indeed, 
reached  the  breaking  point  among  Hale's  backers.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  which  had  never  received  back  its  original  invest- 
ment, withdrew  from  the  enterprise  at  the  end  of  1872.  Introducing  the 
change  to  his  readers,  Hale  took  a  lofty  tone.  Established  as  a  "magazine 
with  a  purpose"  and  as  the  "magazine  of  the  People,"  he  declared, 
Old  and  New  had  earned  a  permanent  position  in  the  field.  "The  three 
years'  experiment  to  which  its  founders  pledged  themselves  has  resulted 
in  success."27  Privately  the  editor  was  not  so  sanguine.  Although  the 
year's  statements  were  better  than  he  had  expected,  the  fire  had  resulted 

24 E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  July  8,  9,  August  4,  October  n,  1870,  in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

25  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  June  12,  1870,  as  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  II, 
1 13-14. 

26  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  November  23,  1872,  in  Massachusetts  Histori- 
cal Society. 

27  Old  and  New,  VII  (January,  1873),  4. 
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in  "a  direct  loss  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  a  considerable  delay  in 
the  payment  of  moneys  due  us,"  he  reported  to  Bellows.  "It  is  certain 
I  think  that  Martineau's  papers  lost  us  five  hundred  subscribers  in  this 
country.  They  gained  us  1 50  in  England.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  know,  how- 
ever,— what  I  do  not  say  in  public, — that  the  universal  statement  of  all 
who  have  to  do  with  the  publishing  is,  that  the  magazine  must  be  more 
entertaining  if  it  is  to  pay  its  expenses.  I  am  constantly  abused  for  print- 
ing too  little  theology.  The  people  who  praise  the  careful  articles  are 
Professors  of  Colleges  who  read  it  in  the  Free  Reading  Rooms  to  which 
you  give  it, — or  Editors  of  Newspapers  to  whom  it  is  sent  in  ex- 
change."28 

That  summer  of  1873,  Hale  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  though  this 
time  his  European  sojourn  was  shorter  even  than  the  ninety  days  of  his 
previous  tour.  He  and  Mrs.  Hale  accompanied  the  family  of  Henry  P. 
Kidder,  one  of  their  parishioners,  on  what  was  primarily  a  pleasure  trip. 
Hale,  however,  turned  his  British  visit  to  good  account  by  attempting 
to  fulfill  his  earlier  promise  to  Old  and  New  readers,  of  "a  larger  num- 
ber of  papers  from  distinguished  writers  in  England."  The  Hales  visited 
Lady  Augusta  Stanley  and  Dr.  Stanley,  to  whom  overtures  had  previ- 
ously been  made  as  a  prospective  contributor,  and  on  this  trip,  Hale's 
previous  reticence  discarded,  had  tea  with  their  distinguished,  if  un- 
profitable, contributor  James  Martineau.  Upon  his  return  to  America, 
Hale  was  enabled  to  announce  the  American  publication  of  Anthony 
Trollope's  novel  The  Way  We  Live  Now,  which  began  to  appear  in 
January,  1874,  in  Old  and  New,  "from  the  exclusive  advance  sheets." 

The  chief  increment  to  Old  and  New  from  its  editor's  European  visit 
was  not  in  the  English  writers  whom  he  annexed,  but  in  the  fresh  mate- 
rials gained  for  his  own  writings.  Before  leaving  he  had  supplied  the 
magazine  with  various  dialogues  to  open  the  departments,  and  for  fillers 
"The  Specialties,"  an  address  which  he  had  delivered  before  the  Lit- 
erary Societies  of  Bates  College  and  Dartmouth  College,  and  another  of 
his  Lowell  Lectures.  Upon  his  return  he  set  his  hand  again  to  fiction, 
inspired  by  the  fresh  scenes.  "A  Tale  of  the  Simplon,"  in  two  install- 
ments, is  Hale  again  in  high  spirits.  The  second  installment  of  this  con- 
ventional love  story  has  alternative  endings,  one  comic,  one  tragic, 
printed  in  sequence  at  its  conclusion.  To  the  reader  Hale  says  in  effect: 
"Take  your  choice." 

The  following  issue  finds  Hale  still  joyously  pursuing  his  joke,  apply- 
ing to  the  Patent  Office  for  exclusive  rights  to  his  invention  of  "a 

28  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  January  31,  1873,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 
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double  conclusion  to  any  story;  so  that  the  reader  may  elect  whether 
he  will  weep  or  rejoice  when  he  shall  lay  it  down." 

We  do  not  claim  as  new  the  arrangements  of  parts  by  which  he  is  left  in 
suspense  even  to  the  penultimate  portions  of  the  narrative.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment was  long  since  made  in  India  by  the  Sultaness  Schehexerade,  who  even 
saved  her  own  head  by  its  success;  and,  in  many  decisions  since  made,  it  has 
been  ruled,  that  from  a  deficiency  in  her  specifications  filed  in  the  patent- 
office  of  Samarcand,  the  invention  is  now  open  to  the  world.  (See  Giafar, 
Att.  Gen.,  appearing  for  the  Crown  vs.  the  Second  Calendar, — Abd.  Az.  iii. 
371;  Cf.  also  Aurengzebe  vs.  Prince  of  Black  Islands,  cited  by  Sergeant 
Ganem,  the  Slave  of  Love,  in  Pink,  Blink,  vii.  292).  Nor  do  we  claim  as  our 
invention  that  arrangement  of  parts,  by  which  the  reader,  on  finishing  the 
book,  is  left  so  muddled  that  he  does  not  know  whether  it  turns  out  well  or 
ill.  This  has  been  carried  into  effect  by  other  writers,  and  has  never  been 
protected  by  letters-patent.  See  Villette,  by  Charlotte  Bronte;  The  Novel  of 
the  Nile;  and  others.  Nor  do  we  claim,  as  our  invention,  that  method  of 
constructing  a  story  in  which  it  does  not  wind  up  at  all,  or  turn  out  good  or 
ill.  It  is  on  this  system  that  Homer's  Iliad  is  constructed;  and  the  distin- 
guished critic  Ichkennenickt  has  held  that  all  epics  should  be  like  bas-relief 
friezes, — bits  chopped  out  of  the  course  of  human  life,  without  exordium  or 
conclusion.  To  mention  modern  instances,  such  is  the  system  on  which  Mr. 
Jacob  Abbott's  Rollo,  Jonas,  Lucy,  Marco  Paulo,  and  the  Franconia  Stories 
are  conducted.  Nor  do  we  claim  as  our  invention  the  right,  in  successive 
editions  of  the  same  tale  or  study,  to  change  the  conclusion,  so  as  to  suit 
if  possible  the  varying  taste  of  a  public  hard  to  gratify.  This  combination  of 
parts  is  also  as  old  as  the  ballad  of  Red  Riding  Hood;  and  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare,  in  successive  generations,  have  had  as  many  conclusions  made 
for  them  as  there  were  new  varieties  of  fools;  but  we 

Claim, 

as  our  invention,  such  a  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  several  parts, 
divisions,  sections,  chapters,  and  paragraphs  of  the  close  of  the  story,  that  in 
one  book,  and  at  one  and  the  same  reading,  by  some  arrangement  to  be  in- 
dicated on  the  page,  in  the  manner  set  forth  in  our  Specification,  the  reader 
may  elect  joy  or  sorrow,  horror  or  content,  as  he  or  she  may  choose;  and 
this  without  leaving  the  sofa,  or  changing  his  volume.29 

Of  more  significance  than  this  bit  of  byplay  is  the  other  story  stimu- 
lated by  Hale's  European  voyage.  The  eighty-seven-page  novella  In  His 
Name,  distributed  as  the  1873  Christmas  gift  volume  of  Old  and  New, 
is  a  small  gem  of  historical  romance.  The  scene  is  laid  in  twelfth-century 
France  amidst  the  persecutions  of  the  Waldensian  sect  to  whom  Sylves- 
ter Judd  had  called  Hale's  attention  years  earlier.  "Protest  in  Piedmont" 

29  Old  and  New,  IX  (March,  1874),  374-75. 
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and  other  articles  for  the  Christian  Examiner  had  brought  familiarity 
with  the  historical  backgrounds  of  these  "Poor  Men  of  Lyons,"  early 
martyrs  of  the  Protestant  movement.  Hale's  engagement  in  June  to 
meet  in  Budapest  the  Bishop  of  the  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  Uni- 
tarian Church  had  turned  his  thoughts  back  upon  the  theological  issues 
of  the  Reformation,30  and  during  his  few  days  in  France  he  "walked 
over  every  inch  of  the  ground"  where  his  story  would  be  laid,  drinking 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  beautiful  Rhone  Valley  and  spending  "a  happy 
day,  how  happy,  in  that  quiet  but  cheerful  old  library  at  Lyons."31 

Back  home  Hale  wrote  his  simple  story  with  insight  and  with  verve. 
The  sickness  of  a  Lyonese  merchant's  child  sets  off  a  series  of  courtiers 
on  a  mission  of  mercy  to  fetch  an  excommunicated  priest  as  healer.  The 
messengers,  evading  the  spies  and  soldiers  of  the  Church,  gallop  through 
the  hills  in  the  spirit  of  the  Musketeers  on  an  errand  for  the  Queen, 
helped  on  by  a  sympathetic  peasantry.  A  final  ambush  is  avoided  by 
the  stratagem  of  a  strolling  troubadour,  and  Hale  pauses  in  his  plunging 
narrative  to  weave  into  the  book  an  account  of  the  romance  of  Nicolette 
and  Aucassin,  with  the  first  translations  of  portions  of  the  old  manu- 
scripts to  be  published  in  this  country.  Since  the  whole  of  the  narrative 
is  written  in  the  style,  and  almost  in  the  cadences,  of  a  medieval  chante- 
fable,  the  interpolation  merely  heightens  Hale's  effects  and  leads 
smoothly  into  the  final  episode  of  the  child's  recovery  and  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Acting  Bishop  of  Lyons  with  the  heretic  and  excom- 
municated priest. 

His  ears  filled  with  the  rhythms  of  medieval  romance,  his  spirit  ele- 
vated by  a  vision  of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  Hale  achieved  in  this  short 
volume  a  more  polished  prose  than  customarily  marks  his  fiction  writ- 
ing. Within  the  somewhat  elastic  limits  possible  to  a  separate  gift  vol- 
ume, artistic  considerations  alone  controlled  the  length  of  the  tale.  The 
combination  of  factors  worked  a  fortunate  result.  Hale,  who  at  his  best 
is  a  modern  troubadour,  achieved  another  tour  de  force  by  his  re- 
creation of  the  world  of  the  medieval  gest.  He  was  to  judge  the  little 
book  his  "best  story,"  and  with  justification.  By  1880  it  had  sold  twenty 
thousand  copies  in  this  country  and  was  still  selling  steadily.  Although 
the  British  edition  met  with  small  success,32  the  story  shares  honors  of 
translation  with  The  Man  Without  a  Country,  having  been  reprinted 
in  separate  French,  Italian,  and  Danish  editions.33 

30  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  June  15,  1873,  Hale  Papers,  Box  9,  Folder  1. 

31  In  His  Name  (Boston,  1873),  85. 

32  Papers  of  Richard  Rogers  Bowker,  Library  of  Congress,  1947,  Vol.  VI,  p.  1054. 

33  En  son  nom:  Pierre  Valdo  et  les  "pauvres  de  Lyons,"  tr.  Mary  Prince  Sauveur 
(New  York,  1901);  Nel  Sno  nome:  storia  dei  Valdresi  settee ento  anni  or  sono 
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Even  as  the  gift  volume  reached  the  Old  and  New  subscribers,  the 
magazine  became  involved  in  further  difficulties.  Boston  publishing  had 
but  begun  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  1872  holocaust  when  the 
financial  panic  at  the  close  of  1873  further  deranged  all  business  ven- 
tures. Summing  up  the  situation,  Hale  wrote  to  Bellows: 

I  was,  from  the  first  moment,  treated  with  such  jealousy  and  coldness  by 
the  authorities  of  the  A.U.A.,  that  I  was  not  surprised  when  at  the  end  of 
three  years  time  I  found  they  wanted  to  be  rid  of  us.  I  am  sure  I  was  glad 
to  be  rid  of  them.  But  they  did  pay  for  312  gratuitous  copies,  given  to  hos- 
pitals, colleges,  peoples'  clubs  &  all  that, — which  it  is  very  hard  to  cut  off — 
and  most  of  which  are  still  circulated, — at  a  cost  to  somebody  of  more  than 
a  thousand  dollars.  This  nobody  repays  to  us  now, — and  we  have  to  regard 
it  as  our  contribution  to  the  Eternal  Truth  of  Things. 

Another  hundred  shares  of  stock  had  been  issued,  of  which  Hale  had 
taken  six  and  disposed  of  eighty-six  to  his  friends. 

The  determination  of  the  proprietors  was  that  the  journal  should  be  more 
largely  political,  critical,  &  literary, — without  giving  up  its  place  as  a  journal 
of  information,  religion  &  theology.  Practically,  if  we  can  get  a  circulation  of 
this  sort  of  10,000  copies  for  anything  that  you  and  I, — Weeden,  Clarke, 
Martineau,  and  the  others  of  the  elect  choose  to  write  on  theology  &  re- 
ligion, that  must  for  the  present  satisfy  us.  We  can  give  thirty  or  forty  pages 
in  a  number  to  such  papers, — &  the  rest  must  be  as  entertaining  as  we  can 
make  it. 

I  think  we  have  had  very  hard  lines.  But  I  suppose  all  business  people  al- 
ways think  so.  We  lost  by  the  Boston  Fire, — directly  &  indirectly,  3000  dol- 
lars. In  a  prosperous  year  we  could  have  made  a  dividend.  This  year,  just  as 
we  come  to  our  money-making  months, — November  &  December — this 
panic  has  deranged  everything.  Two  years  ago  it  was  the  Chicago  fire.  For 
all  this — we  hold  our  own  and  with  a  thousand  new  subscribers  we  can  do 
something  for  the  stockholders  and  more  for  the  authors  than  we  do. 

For  myself  I  have  never  drawn  a  dollar  from  the  journal  except  to  spend 
upon  it.  It  has  probably  cost  me  $1,500  a  year.  I  do  not  regret  this.  ...  I 
know  that  it  has  given  me  reputation  and  influence.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
have  it  dependent  on  an  unpaid  editor.34 

With  the  Unitarian  Association  out  of  the  picture  Hale  was  at  last  in 
a  position  to  effect  a  popularization  of  Old  and  New.  Yet,  though  some 
lightening  of  effect  is  noticeable  in  the  issues  of  1873  and  1874,  no  radi- 


(Firenze,  1887) ;  Hans  navn.  En  forstaelling  om  Valdenserne  i  det  tolete  aarhundrede 
(Chicago,  1896). 

34  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  November  7,  1873,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 
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cal  reformation  was  achieved.  Hale,  indeed,  found  himself  back  in  his 
old  predicament  of  writing  a  substantial  portion  of  the  journal.35 

Hale,  in  Christmas  in  Narraga?isett,  regales  an  aspiring  author  with 
the  description  of  how  a  professional  meets  emergencies. 

I  then  told  her  how  I  once  made  eight  stories  in  the  same  afternoon.  I  was 
responsible  for  the  Christmas  number  of  a  magazine.  We  had  admirable 
writing  in  it,  for  the  purposes  of  those  who  wrote  our  advertisements.  Very 
important  people  had  contributed.  There  was  no  doubt  but  the  "trade" 
would  order  largely.  But  it  was  revealed  to  me,  as  I  took  a  long  walk,  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  little  collection  was  dull.  This  is  an  unpardonable  fault. 
It  was  wise.  It  was  valuable.  It  was  even  witty.  It  was  instructive.  It  was 
pathetic.  But  it  was  not  amusing.  It  was  dull.  Now,  three  fourths  of  it  had 
passed  the  press.  And  there  is  as  yet  no  method  known  by  which  you  can 
either  inspissate  entertainingness  into  a  dull  article — no — or  varnish  it  with  an 
entertaining  copal.  People  will  say  to  a  portrait  painter,  "Could  not  you  make 
it  all  just  two  shades  lighter  in  complexion?"  but  he  cannot  do  it.  No  more 
can  a  magazine  editor  key  up  a  whole  number  to  be  two  semitones  more 
entertaining,  though  often  he  would  gladly  do  so. 

What  he  can  do,  I  did. 

He  can  put  in  one  preposterous  burlesque.  He  can  thus  raise  the  average, 
and  with  his  deep  bass  accompaniment  growling  double  B,  he  can,  for  six  or 
eight  pages,  interpolate  a  very  light,  even  frothy  or  gaseous,  strain — let  us 
hope  it  may  be  adagio  itself — and  in  exquisite  melody. 

Briefly  I  inserted  an  article  of  eight  pages  of  burlesque,  and  these  eight 
pages  contained  eight  short  stories. 

Another  novice  inquires  what  Hale  means  by  inventing  eight  plots  in 
an  hour  and  is  answered  by  Ingham. 

"He  means  this,"  said  the  eager  colonel.  "When  that  prince  of  editors, 
Mr.  Perkins — now,  alas!  far  from  Sybaris,  in  San  Francisco — once  had  the 
goodness  to  ask  me  to  furnish  him  for  his  magazine  with  six  'short  stories,' 
I  naturally  assented.  Under  such  a  chief  it  is  a  privilege  to  serve. 

"  'And  what  shall  be  the  titles?'  he  said. 

"Well,  I  gave  him  one  and  another  title  of  things  I  had  planned — notions 
I  had  carried  perhaps  since  I  was  in  college.  He  humored  me,  and  let  me  talk 

35  Hale's  signed  articles  in  Old  and  New  for  the  period  January,  1873 — June, 
1875,  were  as  follows:  "They  Saw  a  Great  Light,"  "The  Revision  of  the  Bible,"  "A 
Good  Appetite,"  "The  Specialties,"  "A  Civil  Servant,"  "Exercise,"  "Charles  Sum- 
ner," "Education  for  the  Civil  Service,"  "Nicolette  and  Aucassin"  (taken  from  In 
His  Name,  which  was  the  Christmas  gift  volume  for  1873),  "The  Lost  Palace," 
"Life  of  Letters,"  "One  Hundred  Years  Ago;  or,  How  the  War  Began,"  and  "The 
Possible  Bromwich."  There  is  a  review  of  Arnold's  Literature  and  Dogma  bearing 
Hale's  initials  in  October,  1873,  and  a  story,  "Pilchards,"  signed  "Mary  J.  Pennyn," 
in  October  1874,  which  is  included  in  later  Hale  collections. 
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on;  he  wrote  the  names  down  as  I  talked,  and,  after  half  an  hour  of  such 
dreaming,  as  I  rose  to  go,  he  said,  'Here  are  only  five  stories.  Give  me  the 
title  for  the  sixth.' 

"Well,  I  had  no  sixth. 

"I  looked  at  the  newspaper  before  me,  where  the  price  current  for  fish  was 
on  the  first  column. 

"My  eye  fell  on  the  word  Pilchards. 

"I  said,  'The  sixth  is  Pilchards.7 

"  'Pilchards  let  it  be,'  said  Mr.  Perkins, — and  Pilchards  it  was."36 

"Pilchards,"  indeed  it  was,  inserted  by  Hale  in  the  October,  1874, 
number  of  Old  and  New  under  the  pseudonym  of  Mary  J.  Penwyn,  a 
light  romance  set  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  the  Spectator 
papers  play  a  cupid's  role.37  This  little  story  evidently  evolved  in  a 
period  of  mild  illness  when  Hale  was  toying  with  the  idea  of  reviving 
the  Spectator  plan  of  daily  publication.  Like  Maupassant,  Edward  Hale 
could  write  a  story,  if  challenged,  upon  as  trivial  a  subject  as  a  piece  of 
string — or  a  dried  fish. 

The  increasing  leisure  which  Hale  had  won  in  his  ministerial  career 
contributed  an  atmosphere  in  which  such  idle  fancies  might  easily 
develop.  As  the  South  Congregational  Church  had  grown  and  pros- 
pered, Hale  had  acquired  a  staff  of  assistants  who  relieved  him  of  many 
of  the  time-consuming  burdens  of  his  profession.  There  was  a  pastoral 
assistant  to  take  over  the  chore  of  congregational  calls,  visits  to  the 
sick,  and  an  occasional  wedding  or  funeral.  Hale  had  his  own  secretary 
— or  amanuensis,  in  the  terminology  of  the  times — and  an  errand  boy 
who  served  the  function  of  communications  supplied  by  the  modern 
telephone.  His  son  Edward,  growing  to  manhood  through  these  years, 
has  left  a  detailed  description  of  his  father's  life  at  39  Highland  Street. 

As  I  recall,  he  did  not  alter  much  in  the  forty  years  that  he  lived  here. 
Some  changes  there  were:  his  beard  grew  gray,  he  stooped  a  bit  as  the  years 
went  on,  the  fashion  of  his  clothes  changed  somewhat.  But  in  the  main  his 
looks,  his  bearing,  even  his  clothes  were  much  the  same,  and  his  general  man- 
ner of  standing,  walking,  using  his  hands,  and  so  on,  hardly  changed  at 
all 

My  father  could  not  bear  shaving  (the  monotony  of  it  was  too  much  for 
him)  and  he  had  gradually  taken  to  wearing  a  full  beard.  When  he  came  to 
Boston  he  still  shaved  his  upper  lip,  for  a  moustache,  though  proper  for 
military  men  and  medical  students,  was  not  at  that  time  considered  suitable 
for  the  clergy.  But  he  soon  stopped  this  practice,  and  although  his  congrega- 

36  Christmas  in  Narragansett  (Boston,  1884),  117,  135-36. 

37  "Pilchards,"  Old  and  New,  X  (October,  1874),  494-505. 
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tion  were  surprised,  they  became  used  to  it.  .  .  .  His  appearance  as  he  stands 
in  the  statue  in  the  Public  Garden  is  pretty  typical;  it  is  about  the  way  one 
naturally  remembers  him. 

The  day  at  Highland  Street  began  with  breakfast  at  half-past  seven. 
But  Hale,  fortified  by  a  cup  of  coffee,  had  already  put  in  a  good  hour 
at  his  writing  desk.  After  breakfast  the  parents,  the  six  boys,  and  the  one 
girl  joined  in  family  prayers  and  a  hymn  which  Mrs.  Hale  accompanied 
on  the  piano.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hale,  for  all  his  splendid  speaking  voice, 
could  not  carry  a  tune,  and  his  son  remembers  that  his  father's  hymn 
"began  and  ended  at  odd  times,  and  was  neither  the  tune  we  sang  nor  in 
harmony  with  it."  After  this  short  service  the  boys  put  on  their  boots  to 
go  to  school  as  their  father  gathered  up  the  morning's  mail  and  retired 
to  his  study.  By  midmorning  he  was  off  to  the  church  or  to  some  en- 
gagement in  downtown  Boston,  about  the  work  of  the  interminable 
committees,  which  often  kept  him  from  home  until  half-past-six-o'clock 
supper.  After  supper  he  again  withdrew  to  his  study,  though  he  rarely 
sat  up  late  with  his  work,  being  convinced  of  the  value  of  sleep  and 
the  futility  of  letting  anything  cut  into  its  resuscitative  powers.  Mean- 
while his  wife  read  aloud  to  the  children  in  the  parlor.  Young  Edward 
recalls  that  his  father  seldom  joined  them  in  the  evenings.  "Frequently 
he  was  at  some  public  affair,  speaking  at  some  meeting,  as  he  often  did, 
or  lecturing  now  and  then  in  Boston  and  elsewhere,  or  at  a  club  meeting 
where  he  might  have  been  for  dinner."38 

The  tranquil  domestic  establishment  which  Emily  Hale  maintained 
was  often  disrupted  by  invasions  of  more  aggressive  Beecher  women. 
In  May  of  1871,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  was  at  that  time  writing 
for  Old  and  New  an  interminable  serial,  "Pink  and  White  Tyranny," 
made  the  Roxbury  house  her  headquarters  for  suffragist  conferences.39 
Editorial  discretion  must  have  restrained  Hale's  impatience  at  the  intru- 
sion upon  his  settled  routines,  but  on  a  later  occasion  when  his  domestic 
peace  was  disrupted  by  one  of  his  aunts-by-marriage  he  had  no  such 
check.  Catherine  was  visiting  Emily  while  working  alternately  on  one 
of  her  theological  writings  and  on  a  version  of  her  famous  book  on 
housekeeping.  The  temptation  to  the  spinster  to  prove  experimentally, 
in  her  niece's  kitchen,  some  of  her  theories  was  irresistible.  The  result 
was  that  all  the  servants  left.  Hale  came  home  one  night  to  find  Emily 
and  Ellen  preparing  dinner  while  Aunt  Catherine  had  calmly  reverted 
to  theology,  leaving  for  the  moment  The  American  Woman's  Home; 

38  Life  and  Letters,  II,  1 37-40. 

39  Forrest  Wilson,  Crusader  in  Crinoline  (Philadelphia,  1941),  568. 
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or,  Principles  of  domestic  science;  being  a  guide  to  the  formation  and 
maintenance  of  economical,  healthful,  beautiful,  and  Christian  homes. 

The  explosion  in  that  particular  Christian  home  must  have  further 
disillusioned  her  with  her  subject,  for  Edward  Hale  stalked  upstairs, 
knocked  on  her  door,  and  announced  firmly:  "Aunt  Catherine,  your 
visit  is  over!  Pack  up  your  things.  A  hack  will  call  for  you  first  thing 
in  the  morning."  Militant  suffragist  or  not,  Catherine  Beecher  left 
meekly  the  next  day.  Some  two  years  later  she  was  seated  on  a  bench 
in  Boston  Common  when  Edward  Hale  passed  by.  Embarrassed,  he  at- 
tempted to  avoid  a  meeting,  but  guilelessly  she  called  out  to  him,  "Ed- 
ward, do  come  and  see  the  wonderful  books  I  have  just  bought  at  that 
second-hand  store  on  Tremont  Street."  Unable  to  resist  the  lure  of  old 
books,  Hale  complied,  and  the  upshot  of  the  encounter  was  his  taking 
her  home  for  a  two-week  visit  to  the  Roxbury  establishment  from 
which  he  had  so  firmly  ejected  her  not  so  long  before.40 

In  the  early  years  after  the  move  to  Roxbury  the  Hales  no  longer 
spent  their  summers  at  Milton,  but  at  home.  As  the  suburb  rapidly  began 
to  build  up,  Hale  felt  his  old  need  for  the  freedom  of  the  countryside, 
and  for  relief  from  regular  routine.  As  his  son  recalls,  the  minister  "felt 
his  regular  arrangements  rather  a  burden;  he  always  wanted  to  get 
away  from  the  postman  and  the  doorbell.  But  when  he  was  away,  he 
always  missed  his  study  in  a  few  days.  He  wanted  some  place  where  he 
could  have  regular  work.  He  could  and  did  write  anywhere,  but  in  a 
short  time  he  began  to  miss  the  accustomed  things  and  wanted  to  get 
back  to  them.  A  visit,  he  often  said,  should  consist  of  three  days — I  for- 
get just  why;  it  was  an  old  rhyme — and  I  believe  that  he  rarely  wanted 
to  stay  away  from  his  books  and  papers  a  much  longer  time  than  that."41 

The  tag  which  Hale  quoted  was  probably  the  aphorism  of  his  ad- 
mired Franklin,  that  fish  and  guests  smell  after  three  days.  But  it  was  a 
maxim  which  he  was  tempted  to  violate  when  visiting  his  friend  Wil- 
liam B.  Weeden  at  Matunuck,  Rhode  Island.  Not  only  did  the  two 
men  share  a  common  viewpoint  and  a  joint  interest  in  the  magazine 
venture,  but  the  isolated  Weeden  acres,  situated  south  of  Newport  far 
down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  "six  or  eight  miles  from  any- 
where," were  a  combination  of  seashore  and  hilly  terrain  most  appealing 
to  Hale.  On  a  visit  to  the  family  farmhouse,  which  Weeden  had  con- 
verted to  a  summer  home,  Hale  wrote  enthusiastically  to  his  wife: 

We  are  here  a  mile  from  the  Sea  beach,  three  or  four  miles  from  Pt. 
Judith  light, — in  an  old  farm  house  which  was  a  tavern  a  hundred  years  ago, 

40  Lyman  Beecher  Stowe,  Saints,  Sinners  and  Beechers,  121. 

41  Life  and  Letters,  II,  142-43. 
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when  this  deserted  Post  Road  was  one  of  the  thoro'fares  from  Boston  to 
New  York.  I  have  adopted  the  house  as  the  scene  of  "Franklin  one  night 
cold  to  the  skin,  Stopped  on  his  journey  at  a  country  inn."  .  .  .  The  farms 
here  stretch  from  the  hills  to  the  sea,  much  as  Connecticut  River  farms 
stretch  from  the  hills  to  the  river.  They  are  kept  rich  by  the  seaweed  drawn 
up  from  the  beaches, — and  what  with  hay  and  native  flowers,  and  the  soft- 
ness of  air  which  I  always  rave  about  as  Gulf-Streamy,  the  air  is  deliciously 
fragrant,  heavy  with  fragrance  you  would  say,  were  it  not  so  bracing. 
Queer  enough  this  fragrance  of  the  North  American  coast  is  constantly 
spoken  of  as  remarkable  by  the  early  voyagers.42 

In  1872,  Weeden,  seeing  his  guest's  delight  in  the  environs,  proposed 
that  he  would  build  for  him  a  summer  home  on  the  property  adjoining 
his  own.  The  next  year  construction  was  in  progress  while  the  Hales 
were  in  Europe.  Edward  Hale,  impatient  to  take  possession  of  his  new 
establishment,  deserted  the  remainder  of  his  party  in  July  to  make  the 
return  voyage  alone,  pick  up  the  children  in  Boston,  and  transfer  the 
entire  menage  to  Matunuck. 

The  hills  come  down  to  the  Post  Road,  just  there,  and  south  of  the  road 
the  meadows  run  a  mile  or  so  away  to  the  sea.  The  house  was  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  hills,  overlooking  a  wide  stretch  of  country;  the  meadows  and 
salt  pond  toward  Point  Judith  on  the  southeast,  the  meadows  and  woods  to 
the  Sound  and  Montauk  Point  to  the  southwest,  and  straight  in  front,  to  the 
south,  the  meadows  reaching  to  the  sea,  which  extended  away  to  the  south, 
east,  and  west,  broken  only  by  Block  Island,  which  on  some  days  was  but  a 
cloud  in  the  horizon  and  never  really  broke  the  harmonious  stretch  of  the 
sea.  The  house  stood  on  a  hill  that  rose  abruptly  from  the  road,  so  that  it 
commanded  a  remarkable  view;  behind  it  the  country  was  hilly  and  covered 
with  woods.  Among  the  hills  and  woods  were  little  ponds,  sometimes  very 
small,  sometimes  a  mile  or  so  long.  One  lay  right  behind  the  house,  so  near 
in  fact  that  when  stone  steps  were  built  down  to  the  water  from  the  house, 
a  fence  had  to  be  built  to  keep  the  children  from  falling  into  the  water.  One 
could  row  across  the  pond,  land  at  the  other  end,  where  there  was  another 
called  the  Little  Pond,  and  walk  up  into  the  hills,  where  at  that  time  there 
was  hardly  a  house  for  miles.  It  was  a  succession  of  scrub  oak  woods,  upland 
pastures,  old  meadowland  covered  with  sweet  fern  and  huckleberry  and 
laurel,  varied  by  these  little  ponds  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then  a 
farmhouse.43 

The  home  which  Weeden  had  called  into  being — to  Hale  it  must 
have  seemed  as  though  some  genie  had  rubbed  his  lamp — was  equal  to 

42  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  August  25,  1867,  Hale  Papers,  Box  7. 

43  Life  and  Letters,  II,  174-75. 
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all  expectations,  and  Hale  caught  the  first  outbound  liner  with  a  letter 
to  Emily  full  of  his  pride  of  possession: 

Here  I  am  in  the  new  home.  You  cannot  think  how  charming  it  is.  I  have 
come  in  from  the  piazza  with  its  view  as  wide  as  yours  in  Switzerland,  and 
with  the  serene  infinity  of  the  stars  in  half-heaven,  with  new  wonder  at  the 
world's  beauty.  ...  As  for  the  house  itself  you  cannot  think  how  nice  it  is. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  pretty.  Nelly  and  I  must  try  to  send  you  a  little  sketch 
of  it.  It  is  completely  finished,  to  the  last  iota,  and  finished  more  thoroughly 
than  any  country  house  I  ever  saw.  It  reminds  me  of  Susan's  house  at 
Beverly,  but  is  in  every  way  more  comfortable.  The  furniture  is  ample,  and 
particularly  pretty,  new  ingrain  carpets  of  charming  colors  all  over  the 
house,  pretty  wicker  furniture  in  the  parlor,  and  in  short  everything  you 
could  wish  and  much  more  than  you  expect.  The  furniture  alone  must 
have  cost  two  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been  very  dry,  so  that  they  have  been 
sadly  disappointed  about  their  grass.  But  you  know  this  hillside  makes  no 
great  pretences  that  way  ever,  and  the  prospect  for  the  next  month  seems 
better.  I  hear  the  surf  of  the  sea  as  I  write,  and  the  moonlight  and  the  stars 
are  delightful.44 

The  ritual  of  taking  possession  included  the  naming  of  favorite  spots, 
Ingham's  Peak,  Emily's  Knoll,  and  Sybaris  Lake  (which  inevitably 
drifted  back  to  its  original  name  of  Wash  Pond).  The  gambrel-roofed 
red  house  was  christened  New  Sybaris,  and  Hale  soon  organized  his 
motherless  brood  into  a  community  of  which  the  long-range  educa- 
tional objectives  may  have  been  those  of  Ingham's  Utopia,  but  of  which 
the  organization  was  definitely  military.  The  working  out  of  this  fan- 
tasy greatly  appealed  to  the  young  Hales,  who  accepted  it  calmly  as  a 
normal  phenomenon  of  family  life.  The  absent  Mrs.  Hale  was  consid- 
ered the  field  marshal  of  the  army,  Hale  the  major  general  command- 
ing. The  children  had  different  ranks,  and  were  gradually  promoted  so 
that  there  remained  for  mere  privates  only  the  dogs.  The  officer  of  the 
day  was  given  certain  responsibilities  and  certain  privileges,  such  as 
driving  to  the  beach.  The  charming  life  of  this  imaginary  military  post 
is  reflected  in  the  posted  orders  of  the  day.45 

No.  3     New  Sybaris 

General  Orders 

The  Commanding  General  congratulates  the  command  on  the  arrival  of 
late  and  good  news  from  Mamma. 

The  General  regrets  to  announce  casualties  in  the  command  at  home.  The 
Commander  was  himself  ignominiously  overthrown  and  bruised  by  Bruno, 

44  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  July  31,  1873,  Hale  Papers,  Box  9,  Folder  1. 

45  Journal  XVIII,  August  6,  7,  1873,  Hale  Papers. 
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and  Lt.  Arthur  after  a  day  of  distinguished  service  retired  early  with  the 
toothache,  which  he  had  not,  however,  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  full 
discharge  of  his  duties. 

Today  is  consecrated  to  the  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  Berty  & 
Harry. 

Eighty-four  kisses  will  be  given  before  breakfast. 

Mistress  Nelly  will  be  responsible  for  the  two  cakes. 

The  presents,  which  have  not  been  given,  will  be  given  at  breakfast.  At 
4-V2  the  whole  command  will  parade  at  the  wharf  for  embarkment  in  the 
boats. 

By  the  Commander, 
Edward  E,  Hale 
Officer  of  the  Day 
Wednesday 
August  6,  1873 

No.  4    New  Sybaris 

General  Orders 
The  General  presents  his  acknowledgments  to  the  whole  command  for 
the  good  order  and  discipline  which  distinguished  the  movement  of  yesterday 
afternoon  and  contributed  to  its  future  success.  The  junction  of  a  land  and 
of  a  marine  force,  in  an  unknown  country  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  ma- 
neuvers known  in  science, — and  history,  if  it  be  well  written,  will  record 
the  precision  of  the  combination  of  yesterday  as  a  remarkable  type  of  such 
a  combination. 

The  General  orders  that  the  flat  boat  shall  be  used  by  no  one  without  his 
immediate  and  special  direction. 

By  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Ellen  D.  Hale 
Officer  of  the  Day 
August  7,  1873 

Having  taken  possession  of  his  domain  and  instilled  some  discipline 
into  his  lively  brood,  Hale  again  took  up  his  pen,  but  the  Bellows  were 
visitors,  and  a  minister  from  Bristol,  England.  "The  time  goes  mys- 
teriously," Hale  wrote  his  wife.  "I  thought  I  should  be  tempted  to  write 
too  much  for  want  of  other  occupation.  But  after  ten  o'clock  there  is 
seldom  any  chance.  I  do  get  a  little  reading  in  the  evening  when  we  do 
not  sit  out  on  the  piazzas.  I  have  with  me  some  of  the  Old  French  lives 
of  Charlemagne,  which  are  very  curious  and  interesting.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
only  things  I  read  coming  over  was  Galien  le  Restaure,  one  of  my  be- 
loved romances,  with  the  Romance  account  of  it.  One  wonders  more 
than  ever  what  the  truth  of  history  is." 

For  the  truth  of  history  Hale  turned  to  consult  the  "cubic  foot  of 
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old  pamphlets"  which  he  had  acquired  in  Lyons,  and  out  of  this  tran- 
quil brooding  came  the  theme  of  In  His  Name.46  In  the  rural  American 
countryside  Hale  watched  the  changes  of  light  and  shadow  upon  the 
sea,  and  the  scene  merged  with  his  memories  of  the  Rhone  Valley,  the 
haze  about  Ingham's  Peak  became  transmuted  into  the  fogs  which  hang 
about  Mont  Blanc,  and  the  time  became  the  twelfth  century. 

At  Matunuck,  Hale  once  reported,  "the  climate  is  peerless, — and  I 
get  all  the  time  I  want  for  writing,  not  more  than  an  hour  a  day, — but 
that  I  like  to  have  regularly."47  With  his  journalistic  training  and  his 
capacity  for  concentration,  even  one  hour  a  day  of  composition  could 
account  for  a  steady  literary  production.  He  was  to  maintain  in  later 
days — and  it  was  no  idle  boast — that  his  weekly  sermon  could  be  dis- 
patched by  a  stint  of  three  hours'  labor.  Undoubtedly  many  of  his  short 
stories  were  written  at  the  same  rate.  Many  suffer  from  this  forced  pace, 
but  when  the  psychological  factors  were  auspicious,  when  the  theme 
compelled  Hale's  wholehearted  interest,  rapidity  of  composition  lent  an 
intensity  of  feeling  to  the  finished  production,  and  what  was  written  at 
a  single  sitting  acquired  an  inherent  unity,  missing  in  other  circum- 
stances. 

On  September  9  the  family  was  reunited  and  Hale  posted  a  jubilant 
order  of  the  day: 

The  General  felicitates  the  Command  on  the  return  of  Mamma  and  the 
resuscitation  of  home.  .  .  . 

It  will  be  remembered  that  to-day  is  specially  devoted  to  resting  Mamma, 
and  all  unnecessary  rows  or  noises  are  specially  to  be  avoided. 

Privates  Harry  &  Rob  are  detailed  for  personal  attendance  on  her.48 

By  1874  it  was  becoming  increasingly  obvious  that  Old  and  New 
could  not  by  any  popularization  program  revise  the  public  estimate  of 
its  dullness,  and  circulation  could  not  be  materially  increased.  In  Jan- 
uary of  1875  occurred  an  announcement  of  the  removal  of  the  publish- 
ing headquarters  to  the  "Elegant  Establishment  of  Lee  &  Shepard,"  to 
"secure  certain  facilities"  not  possible  for  a  house  to  give  "which  is  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  publication  of  books  as  Messrs.  Roberts."  Hale's 
anniversary  editorial  reflects  a  growing  disillusionment,  though  he  at- 
tempts to  put  a  bold  face  on  the  matter:  "Nor  are  we  dissatisfied  with 
an  experience  which  in  five  years  has  given  us  the  opportunity  to 

46  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  August  10,  1873,  as  quoted  in  Life  and  Let- 
ters, II,  190;  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  February  21,  1874,  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

47  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  August  30,  1872,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  8. 

48  Journal  XVIII,  September  9,  1873. 
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present  to  the  American  people  some  of  the  most  remarkable  papers 
written  in  that  time  by  the  authors  of  most  distinction,  and  which  has, 
at  the  same  time,  enabled  us  to  introduce  to  the  American  people  some 
of  the  younger  writers  now  most  widely  known."49  With  the  June  issue 
of  that  year  Old  and  New  quietly  passed  out  of  existence,  merged  by 
sale  with  the  livelier  magazine  Scribnefs  Monthly. 

The  "Proprietors  of  Old  and  New"  retained  the  copyright  and  the 
plates  of  previously  published  materials,  a  reasonably  valuable  prop- 
erty, for  their  finances  had  been  substantially  bolstered  through  the 
past  years  by  separate  volumes  of  reprints  from  the  magazine's  files. 
Frederick  Perkins,  who  had  taken  over  the  sales  and  distribution  for  the 
corporation,  advertised  in  the  early  months  of  1875,  both  in  the  last 
issues  of  the  magazine  and  on  the  covers  of  his  paper-backed  reprints, 
"The  Old  and  New  Series"  with  some  interesting  publication  claims. 
In  His  Name  was  cited  as  being  in  its  "thirteenth  thousand,"  Ten  Times 
One  Is  Ten  in  its  fifteenth  thousand,  and  Ups  and  Downs  in  its  twelfth 
thousand.  These  sales  were  topped  only  by  Mrs.  Stowe's  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny,  which  reached  the  mark  of  thirty  thousand.  John 
Whopper,  the  Newsboy,  a  child's  serial  advertised  as  "by  a  distinguished 
prelate,"  but  marked  unmistakably  by  style  as  Hale's  writing,  achieved 
the  average  circulation  of  his  adult  works,  twelve  thousand.  Crowding 
closely  upon  these  leaders  with  sales  of  eleven  thousand  was  the  fan- 
tastically conceived  work  of  six-way  collaboration  entitled  Six  of  One 
by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other?0 

The  book  version  of  this  joint  serial  carries  a  preface  by  each  of  the 
collaborators:  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Lucretia  Hale,  Frederick 
Perkins,  Edward  Hale,  and  Hale  substituting  for  the  deceased  Frederick 
Loring.  No  authorship  is  assigned  to  the  separate  prefaces  any  more 
than  is  any  division  of  labor  indicated  in  the  text,  and  Perkins'  adver- 
tisement capitalizes  on  the  element  of  mystery  involved.  "Readers  who 
know  all  the  writers  better  than  we  do  must  find  pleasure  in  guessing 
their  several  shares,"  he  quotes  from  the  New  Englander,  and  follows 
with  a  review  from  Godey's  Lady's  Book:  "The  odd  title  of  this  book 
is  due  to  the  fact  of  its  multiple  authorship.  Six  New  England  writers, 
with  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale  at  their  head,  have  contributed  to  one  story.  There 
are  six  characters,  three  men  and  three  women,  who  begin  by  falling  in 
love  with  the  wrong  person,  and  end  by  finding  the  right  one.  The  book 
will  be  found  curious,  amusing  and  vivacious."51 

49  Old  and  Nenv,  XI  (January,  1875),  128. 

50  Ibid.,  February,  1875,  back  cover  advertisement. 

51  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten  (Boston,  1874),  inside  front  cover  advertisement. 
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Hale  in  his  preface  gives  credit  for  the  wild  scheme  to  Frederick 
Loring,  who  shortly  after  met  his  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  the 
Apaches,  but  Ingham,  announcing  the  serial  in  Old  and  New,  had 
credited  the  inspiration  to  "the  chief,"  i.e.,  Hale. 

It  grew,  novel  and  plot,  much  as  I  remember  to  have  seen  Senor  Blitz's 
plates  start  from  the  table  when  he  was  spinning  them.  ...  I  think  the  chief 
started  the  novel  in  much  the  same  way.  He  spoke  to  Mrs.  Stowe  first,  and 
consulted  Mr.  Loring.  Then  he  went  to  Mrs.  Whitney,  and  sent  a  brief  of 
the  plot  to  Miss  Hale.  The  four  principals  had  what  the  Friends  call  "a 
solid  sitting";  and  in  the  equally  happy  phrase  of  those  charming  people 
they  were  "baptized  into  each  other's  spirit."  They  possessed  themselves 
mutually  of  the  best  plot,  the  best  moral,  the  locale  and  the  atmosphere  of 
the  story.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  our  philosophical  Devil-Puzzling  friend,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, had  come  cordially  into  the  combination,  so  that  the  story  is  to  have 

the  benefit  of  his  universal  information Thus  it  is  that  we  are  to 

publish  the  first  chapter  of  "Six  of  One"  in  December.52 

One  of  the  other  contributors  recalls  that  in  the  original  brief  of  the 
story,  prepared  in  the  summer  of  187 1,  "the  'stage  direction'  was  simply 
that  the  parties  [the  fictional  characters]  should  meet  at  Chicago  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  to  find  their  destiny."53  None  of  the  writers  could 
forsee  that  this  stage  direction  would  set  the  final  scene  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  Chicago  fire.  But  so  it  fell  out,  and  so  the  story  was  written, 
in  final  achievement  no  worse  than  many  of  the  romantic  serials  in 
other  magazine  files  of  the  times.  Whatever  its  merits  or  demerits,  the 
project  at  least  set  a  high  mark  in  multiple  collaboration  for  even  such 
inveterate  collaborationists  as  the  Hales  and  the  Beechers. 

Further  augmenting  the  gains  by  reprints  was  a  seven-volume  series 
of  "Tales  for  Travellers"  issued  under  the  imprint  of  Lockwood, 
Brooks,  with  materials  selected  from  the  back  files  of  Old  and  New. 
Haliana  account  for  the  table  of  contents  of  the  first  five  volumes.  The 
sixth  is  divided  between  Hale  and  another  author.  In  the  seventh  volume 
only  the  introductory  story  is  by  Hale.  Also  in  1875  there  were  re- 
printed directly  from  the  Old  and  New  plates  three  Hale  items  for  sale 
as  separates:  Stand  and  Wait,  The  Story  of  the  Simplon,  and  One  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago;  or,  How  the  War  Began.M  During  the  existence  of 
Old  and  New  Hale  had  thrown  together  another  collection  of  holiday 
stories,  taken  from  his  own  magazine  and  from  such  diverse  sources  as 

52  Old  and  New,  IV  (November,  1871),  514-15. 

53  Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the  Other,  Sixth  Preface,  xiv. 

54  According  to  notations  of  Abigail  W.  Clark  on  Boston  Transcript  biblio- 
graphical list,  Hale  Papers,  Box  27,  Folder  1. 
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the  Christian  Union,  Galaxy,  and  newspaper  files,  a  volume  entitled 
Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  and  published  by  Roberts  Brothers 
in  1872. 

All  in  all,  though  his  was  an  unpaid  editorship,  Hale,  by  his  connec- 
tion with  Old  and  New,  through  his  royalties  on  reprint  materials,  and 
through  the  copyright  values  remaining  in  his  own  writings,  must  have 
received  considerable  financial  recompense  for  the  time  he  had  spent. 
And,  as  he  had  admitted  to  Bellows,  it  had  given  him  "reputation  and 
influence."  Judging  from  the  sales  accredited  to  the  reprint  items,  he 
had  in  1875  a  body  of  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  devoted  readers  who 
would  buy  a  copy  of  anything  which  bore  his  name. 

The  disappearance  of  his  name  from  the  masthead  of  a  respected 
magazine  and  the  sinking  of  the  magazine  itself  into  oblivion  caused  the 
editor  many  a  pang  of  disappointment.  In  the  Hale  family  plot  of  the 
"graveyard  of  Boston  misadventures  in  magazinedom,"  beside  the  Bos- 
ton Miscellany  and  To-Day,  there  was  now  a  freshly  chiseled  head- 
stone: Old  and  New.  This  last  had  seemed  a  lusty  infant  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  a  long  and  vigorous  career  before  it,  but  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  an  era  of  high  mortality  rates  for  periodical  pub- 
lications. Of  the  sixty-one  magazines,  including  Christian  Union,  Lit- 
erary World,  and  Scribnefs  Monthly,  begun  in  1870  along  with  Old 
and  New,  thirteen  had  already  succumbed  in  1875.  By  1880  seven  more 
had  passed  away.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  only  twenty-one  of  the 
original  number  were  yet  alive.  Twenty  more  years  halved  the  number 
of  survivors,  and  the  longest-lived  of  all  the  literary  magazines,  the 
Christian  Union  (later  the  Outlook),  passed  from  the  scene  in  1935.55 
Actuarial  tables  would  have  classed  all  magazines  in  this  period  as  un- 
insurable, or  very-high-premium,  risks. 

The  demise  of  Old  and  New  can  be  attributed  even  now  only  to 
"causes  unknown."  Its  basic  ailment  seems  to  have  been  of  the  schizo- 
phrenic variety,  its  personality  split  between  theology  and  domesticity. 
Mott,  that  careful  analyst  of  the  vital  statistics  of  magazinedom,  leans 
toward  some  such  diagnosis,  but  is  careful  to  exonerate  the  editor  from 
any  charge  of  contributory  negligence: 

One  would  expect  Hale  to  make  a  good  editor.  Intelligent,  informed, 
lively,  witty,  the  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him  that  he  would  surely  have 
made  a  successful  magazine  of  the  kind  he  purposed,  if  only  he  had  been  able 
to  find  his  public.  There  is  much  excellent  material  in  the  Old  and  New 

55  Mott,  American  Magazines,  contains  table  at  III,  569-70,  from  which  these 
figures  are  taken. 
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file.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of 
vigorous  driving  motive.  "It  was  as  pure  as  snow,"  said  D.  Holland  [in 
Scribner's']  over  its  grave.  Yes,  and  as  tasteless;  somehow  its  favorite  pre- 
miums— chromos  and  croquet  sets — seem  to  express  it  too  completely.56 

56  Ibid.,  438. 
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Just  after  the  sale  of  Old  and  New  to  Scribnefs,  Hale  was  accosted 
on  Boston  Street  by  a  very  dear  friend  who  rushed  up  to  announce, 
"I  have  heard  you  are  publishing  a  magazine,"  and — turning  the  knife 
in  the  wound — "I  want  to  subscribe  for  it."  The  incident  was  at  the 
time  painful  to  both  parties,  though  in  later  years  Hale  could  derive  a 
wry  sort  of  satisfaction  from  the  recollection,  citing  it  as  a  source  of 
"great  courage":  "If  a  real  friend  of  mine  could  have  been  unconscious 
of  the  best  work  which  I  was  doing  for  nearly  six  years,  how  probable 
it  is  that  my  frequent  failures,  errors,  crimes  and  sins  of  omission  dur- 
ing the  same  period  may  have  escaped  anyone's  notice."1 

But  this  is  old  age  speaking,  the  tone  that  of  stoic  acceptance  rather 
than  militant  courage.  In  1875,  Hale  felt  the  sting  of  defeat  in  the  sale 
of  his  magazine,  knew  the  stigma  of  failure  which  attaches  to  any  aban- 
doned enterprise  and  the  restlessness  and  disorientation  inseparable  from 
the  loss  of  an  accustomed  occupation.  Old  and  New,  begun  with  such 
enthusiasm  and  idealism,  was  to  have  been  not  only  the  herald  of  the 
"New  Civilization"  but  for  its  editor  the  mold  which  would  have  shaped 
his  varied  talents  and  ambitions  into  a  single  stream  of  expression. 

The  restraints  of  the  magazine's  monthly  format  had  for  almost  six 
years  automatically  shaped  his  literary  decisions.  Now  he  was  forced 
to  face  separately  the  various  facets  of  his  intellectual  interests,  was 
thrown  back  into  the  maelstrom  of  indecisions  of  the  artist,  tossed  be- 
tween one  subject  and  another,  between  sketch  and  fantasy,  historical 
article  and  historical  novel,  short  story  and  serial,  tormented  by  the 
eternal  "if,  yes,  and  perhaps"  of  free-lance  writing. 

His  mind  was  roaming  over  the  possibilities  in  the  months  before  the 
magazine's  dissolution,  when  his  old  leg  ailment  confined  him  tempo- 
rarily, as  he  wrote  to  William  Weeden,  "to  such  locomotion  as  my  two- 
wheel  chair  gives  me": 

1  Mead,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  New  England  Magazine,  XL,  N.S.  (1909),  524. 
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To  be  shut  up  here  reading  and  writing  all  the  time,  when  I  am  not  re- 
ceiving company,  puts  me  up  to  lots  of  plans.  I  should  like  to  combine  with 
Tom  Appleton  and  Quincy  and  Perkins,  and  you,  and  two  or  three  very 
young  men,  say  just  out  of  college, — and  boldly  publish  daily  "The  Spec- 
tator" on  just  the  plan  of  Addison's: — i.e.,  one  essay  a  day  on  some  matter 
of  real  interest  at  the  time,  a  few  advertisements,  and  no  news.  I  think  we 
could  make  it  as  good  (nay  better)  as  they  made  theirs.  I  think  it  would 
be  good  fun,  and  could  be  made  to  go  far  and  wide. 

Then  I  want  to  announce  my  magnum  opus,  "The  History  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  its  Shores,"  three  volumes,  very  entertaining,  big  type  like 
Prescott,  quite  a  standard,  for  the  next  hundred  years. 

Failing  which  I  have  put  to  press  four  Vacation  sermons,  and  as  I  said 
"Workingmen's  Homes."2 

For  a  third  of  a  century  longer  Hale  was  to  write,  and  write  with 
incredible  prolixity,  but  there  would  be  no  magnum  opus  in  three  vol- 
umes. He  would  again  do  editoral  duty  on  various  journals,  but  there 
would  be  no  distinctive  individual  contribution  to  magazine  history 
such  as  the  Spectator  daily  of  the  1874  plan.  Novels,  short  stories,  es- 
says, articles  there  would  be;  histories  for  children  and  historical  chap- 
ters in  collaborative  enterprises;  introductions  to  the  books  of  friends; 
newspaper  leaders  on  issues  of  the  day;  a  prodigious  outpouring  of 
printer's  ink,  a  cloudburst  on  an  arid  watershed  which  spread  across  the 
landscape  in  a  thousand  separate  trickles,  coursed  down  a  dozen  differ- 
ent arroyos,  and  disappeared  into  the  sands.  Never  from  this  flow  of 
energy  and  talent,  however,  would  come  the  deep-channeled  literary 
achievement  commensurate  with  its  source,  for  something  within  Hale's 
very  nature  dispersed  it  into  ephemeral  endeavors.  The  deep  springs  of 
imagination,  "brimming  and  bright  and  large,"  which  had  sparkled 
through  the  past  decade  in  story  after  story  of  high  artistic  merit,  now 
found  the  sand  bars  and  the  shoals,  became  a  "shorn  and  parceled  Oxus" 
meandering  through  the  wasteland  to  find  its  level  of  achievement. 

Some  premonition  of  this  eventuality,  some  recognition  of  his  own 
weaknesses,  must  have  darknened  Hale's  outlook  close  to  his  fiftieth 
birthday,  when  the  drastic  reorganization  of  Old  and  New  foreshadowed 
its  ultimate  abandonment. 

In  the  third  volume  of  tales,  His  Level  Best,  put  to  press  by  Osgood 
and  Company  in  1872,  the  title  story  is  a  fresh  production  on  a  variation 
of  the  theme  of  "My  Double."  Combined  with  "The  Brick  Moon"  and 
scraps  from  the  Atlantic,  the  Atlantic  Almanac,  the  Boston  Miscellany, 
and  the  Christian  Union,  it  rounded  out  the  book  publication  of  Hale's 

2  E.  E.  H.  to  William  B.  Weeden,  March  8,  1874,  Hale  Papers,  Box  8,  Folder  4. 
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early  fiction  begun  in  If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps  and  continued  in  The  Ingham 
Papers.  But  there  is  a  significant  shift  of  tone  in  "His  Level  Best."  What 
in  "My  Double"  had  been  gay  and  whimsical  satire  is  in  the  later  story 
an  almost  corrosive  indictment  of  society,  so  that  Hale,  that  kindest  of 
men,  must  apologize  to  introduce  one  episode  in  his  hero's  history: 
"Here  is  one  terrible  story, — almost  too  cruel  to  print  here, — which  will 
show  how  impossible  even  a  man  as  generous  as  he  finds  it  to  hold  to  his 
best  determination."  Hale's  preface  substitutes  for  his  usual  geniality  a 
stern  didacticism: 

Strictly  speaking  these  notes  are  only  part  of  a  story.  They  are  fragments, 
taken  not  quite  at  hazard,  from  the  diary  of  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  now 
resident  in  the  poor-house,  a  cultivated  man  of  amiable  disposition,  and 
formerly  of  comfortable  or  sufficient  property.  How  he  lost  that  property 
his  own  memoranda  will  show  us. 

If  any  one  should  ask  me  what  this  memoir  teaches,  I  should  have  to  say, 
as  I  should  say  of  most  life,  that  it  teaches  a  great  many  things.  I  suppose  it 
teaches  the  folly  of  a  constant  remark,  that  if  people  mean  well  all  will  go 
well;  but  I  should  not  print  it  here  to  teach  that  simple  lesson.  If  it  teaches, 
also,  the  absurdity  of  the  pressure  which  some  of  the  organizations  of  so- 
ciety make  upon  the  best  of  its  individual  members,  I  shall  be  glad  of  that. 
Most  of  all,  I  hope  that  it  may  teach  some  young  man  or  some  young 
woman  that  it  is  better  to  do  the  whole  of  one  duty  than  a  part  of  many; 
that  it  is  better  to  compel  society  and  to  make  circumstance  obey  you,  than 
it  is  to  yield  to  fashion  or  to  dictation  the  use  of  your  talent,  of  your  money, 
or  of  your  time.3 

"These  notes  are  only  part  of  a  story"  wrote  Hale  when  at  the 
age  of  fifty  his  own  future  plans  were  indeterminate.  He  was  resolved  to 
finish  the  story  creditably,  yet  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  generous  man  to 
hold  to  uhis  best  determination.''''  Art  is  long,  time  fleeting,  experiment 
perilous,  success  uncertain.  "It  is  better  to  do  the  whole  of  one  duty 
than  a  part  of  many"  Hale  moralized,  his  sense  of  mortality  sharpened 
by  the  anniversary  occasion.  "It  is  better  to  compel  society  and  to  make 
circumstance  obey  you,  than  it  is  to  yield  to  fashion  or  to  dictation  the 
use  of  your  talent  T  One  need  scarcely  inquire  who  was  the  penitent 
against  whom  this  jeremiad  was  directed,  for  Hale  was  indubitably  ex- 
pressing the  chaos  of  his  own  artistic  indecisions  and  the  pressures  from 
without  and  within  which  militated  against  "his  best  determination." 

Again  and  again  he  would  return  to  the  same  theme,  fulminating 
against  the  well-meaning  busybodies,  the  do-gooders,  whom  he  classi- 
fied under  the  generic  title  of  "map-peddlers,"  who  intruded  in  his 

3  His  Level  Best,  i,  18. 
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study  and  placed  him  upon  various  boards  and  committees.  But  affinity 
with  "map-peddlers"  was  an  essential  part  of  Edward  Hale's  nature. 
When  another  man  would  calmly  have  locked  his  study  door,  Hale,  by 
the  demands  of  the  profession  he  had  chosen  and  by  the  instincts  of  his 
own  gregariousness,  was  ever  at  home  to  wandering  Polish  refugees  and 
to  representatives  of  "the  Society  for  Providing  Occupation  for  the 
Higher  Classes."  It  was  not  entirely  a  matter  of  accident,  that,  as  his 
friend  Higginson  admiringly  wrote,  he  perhaps  "belonged  to  more  so- 
cieties and  committees  than  any  man  living."4 

By  the  time  Hale  actually  relinquished  the  reins  of  Old  and  New,  he 
had  rebounded  from  the  somber  mood  of  prevision  which  had  produced 
"His  Level  Best,"  and  was  in  a  schoolboy  frame  of  mind,  a  vacation 
from  regular  duties  stimulating  the  old  wanderlust.  This  time  his  des- 
tination was  that  mecca  of  his  early  dreams,  the  state  of  Texas,  and  al- 
ready he  had  in  production  a  historical  novel  which,  by  the  vagaries  of 
the  artistic  process  and  the  laws  of  mental  association,  was  the  definite 
if  long-deferred  by-product  of  those  boyish  plans  "to  conquer  Texas." 

Ever  since  the  confusion  of  names  in  The  Man  Without  a  Country 
the  injustice  which  Hale  considered  he  had  done  to  the  historical  Philip 
Nolan  had  preyed  on  his  sensitive  conscience.  In  "The  Brick  Moon"  he 
had  alluded  to  the  matter,  a  jocular  reference  which  only  serves  to  in- 
dicate that  the  error  had  not  been  forgotten.  There  Ingham  and  Hali- 
burton  use  the  teamster  P.  Nolan's  job  wagon  to  move  their  astronomi- 
cal equipment.  "We  always  employ  P.  in  memory  of  dear  old  Phil."5 

In  memory  of  Philip  Nolan,  Hale  had  begun,  almost  immediately 
upon  the  dissolution  of  Old  and  New,  a  novel  set  in  the  period  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  having  as  one  of  its  pivotal  characters  the  actual 
person  of  Philip  Nolan.  It  was  the  plan  of  writing  for  historical  ro- 
mances which  Hale  as  critic  had  earlier  approved  and  which  as  author 
he  had  experimented  with  so  successfully  in  In  His  Name,  the  method 
of  introducing  principal  characters  who  are  fictitious  into  actual  his- 
torical scenes  and  amidst  actors  who  played  their  parts  in  the  true  course 
of  history.  To  complete  his  background  researches  for  the  new  novel 
Philip  Nolan's  Friends,  Hale,  accompanied  by  his  daughter  Ellen,  set 
out  in  March  of  1876  for  the  western  promised  land  towards  which  he 
had  urged  so  many  young  people,  but  which  like  Moses  he  had  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  set  foot  upon. 

The  two  pilgrims  proceeded  by  train  to  Cincinnati,  munching  cold 
chicken  and  gingerbread  and  testing  the  validity  of  Hale's  contention 


4  Higginson,  CarlyWs  Laugh,  161. 

5  His  Level  Best,  81. 
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that  the  middle  sections  of  the  sleeping  cars  were  best.  From  Cincinnati 
they  took  a  small  river  boat  to  Louisville  and  went  thence  by  rail  to 
Memphis,  where  they  caught  a  steamer  to  New  Orleans.  "If  I  had  come 
here,  rather  than  to  Washington  when  I  was  twenty-two,"  Hale  wrote 
home  ecstatically,  "I  should  have  lived  here  ever  since."  New  Orleans 
being  the  setting  for  the  opening  and  closing  sequences  of  his  novel,  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  locale  was  fortunate.  More  intimate  glimpses  of  the 
Louisiana  swamps  and  forests  were  obtained  on  visits  to  a  sugar  planta- 
tion managed  by  friends  and  to  the  Teche  country,  where  the  Hales 
were  entertained  by  the  Miners,  near  relations  of  the  young  woman 
Fanny  Lintot,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  the  historical  Philip  Nolan. 

A  month  after  leaving  Boston,  Hale  was  writing  from  the  sacred  soil 
of  Texas:  "Looking  back  upon  it,  it  has  been  a  marvellous  month.  It  is 
the  realization  of  a  dream,  not  to  say  plan,  of  mine  for  years,  and  now 
it  has  come,  I  hardly  know  how."  In  Austin  he  found  himself  without 
introductory  letters,  except  one  to  a  banker  whose  "historical  firmness" 
he  doubted. 

I  was  left,  therefore,  a  good  deal  to  my  own  resources,  which  have  not 
failed  me.  Indeed  I  never  was  in  a  place  where  what  men  call  cheek  went 
farther.  Which  being  interpreted,  means,  I  suppose,  that  in  an  absolutely 
new  country,  where  every  man's  own  bowie  knife  has  carved  out  his  des- 
tiny, previous  acquaintance  or  position  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  a  man's 
status,  and  he  is  left  very  much  to  try  placing  himself.  I  know  I  walked  into 
the  Sec.  of  State's  office,  told  them  what  they  had  and  what  I  wanted.  They 
said  they  did  not  think  they  had  it,  had  not  been  in  office  long,  but  would 
be  glad  to  oblige  me.  I  looked  round,  said  if  they  would  give  me  a  step 
ladder  I  would  examine  some  docketed  files  myself.  They  said  they  should 
be  glad  to  have  me,  and  I  returned  from  my  ladder  with  "San  Antonio 
Bexar  archives,  1801-1820."  I  cut  the  red  tape,  opened  the  file  and  the  first 
paper  was  Vidal  the  Spanish  consul's  report  to  Nacogdoches  of  the  fact  that 
Phil  Nolan  had  started  on  the  expedition  which  our  novel  describes. 

Hot  on  the  trail  of  his  researches,  Hale  was  determined  to  go  on  to 
San  Antonio,  although  no  railroad  existed  at  this  time  across  the  eighty 
miles  of  prairie.  The  regular  stagecoach  on  that  route  having  been  held 
up  some  weeks  before,  the  Hales  engaged  a  private  conveyance,  an 
"ambulance,"  and  considered  the  advisability  of  leaving  their  watches 
and  their  small  funds  behind  them  in  Austin,  for  Hale  was  convinced 
that  it  was  "most  improper  for  a  Christian  minister  to  carry  a  pistol  in 
peaceful  times."  However,  no  untoward  incident  marred  their  journey, 
and  Hale  found  the  road  "as  good  as  from  Roxbury  to  Brookline,"  "the 
driver  and  team  perfect,"  and  the  prairie  beautiful  in  the  full  flowering 
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of  spring.  The  foreign  atmosphere  of  San  Antonio  delighted  him.  It  was 
"like  Buda"  or  "the  cities  lower  down  on  the  Danube,"  and  he  noted, 
as  had  Sidney  Lanier  a  few  years  earlier,  the  phenomenon  of  the  trilin- 
gual sign  above  the  Commerce  Street  Bridge.6 

In  San  Antonio  he  found  a  gentleman  of  more  "historical  firmness" 
than  the  Austin  banker,  a  Mr.  J.  A.  Quintero,  who  shared  Hale's  avoca- 
tion and  who  had  "taken  the  most  careful  interest  in  the  fame  of  Philip 
Nolan."  Quintero  was  able  to  furnish  to  the  author  original  documents 
concerning  the  trial  of  some  of  Nolan's  friends  by  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties, and  probably  showed  him  Nolan's  diary  and  many  of  Nolan's  let- 
ters.7 

It  was  a  treasure-trove  of  evidence  which  Hale  put  to  good  use  in  his 
novel.  By  way  of  reciprocation  he  agreed  to  appear  before  the  Alamo 
Literary  Society  for  a  reading  of  In  His  Name.  A  newsman,  no  doubt 
a  chagrined  member  of  that  society,  reported  the  occasion  thus: 

Although  the  reading  had  been  announced  for  eight  o'clock,  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  was  punctual  to  time,  there  was  not  a  single  mem- 
ber of  the  Society,  for  the  benefit  of  which  he  was  acting,  present  to  intro- 
duce him  to  the  audience.  Dr.  Fisher,  who  was  the  first  to  make  his  appear- 
ance, performed  that  ceremony  at  about  fifteen  minutes  past  eight. 

By  this  time  about  seventy  persons  had  collected  in  the  hall,  including  six 
or  seven  members  of  the  Society.  .  .  .  But  if  the  audience  was  not  numerous, 
it  was  select,  and  much  satisfaction  was  manifested  by  it  with  the  interesting 
historical  narrative  which  Mr.  Hale  delivered  in  a  spirited  and  conversational 
style,  that  removed  from  it  all  the  stiffness  of  reading. 

Despite  the  delayed  introduction,  Hale  behaved  with  the  punctilio  of 
a  true  Bostonian  among  the  natives  of  a  foreign  land  and  made  many 
complimentary  remarks  about  the  society  which  had  sponsored  him.  He 
left  the  next  day,  May  5,  "for  New  Braunfels,  on  his  way  home."8 

Passing  through  what  was  then  Indian  Territory,  Hale  and  his  daugh- 
ter went  on  to  St.  Louis,  whence,  after  a  brief  stopover,  they  proceeded 
directly  to  Boston.  It  was  a  sad  home-coming,  for  two  of  the  boys  were 
critically  ill  with  diphtheria.  Arthur,  the  eldest,  recovered,  but  little 
Harry,  the  fifth  son,  died  of  the  disease.  "We  always  held  him  as  a  child 
apart,"  Hale  sadly  acknowledged  a  note  of  condolence  from  Henry  Bel- 
lows. "He  came  just  as  Charlie  died, — and  the  sense  of  a  mystical  union 

6  The  details  of  Hale's  Texas  journey  are  taken  from  Chapter  28  of  the  Life  and 
Letters,  written  by  his  daughter  Ellen  and  quoting  letters  from  Hale  to  Mrs.  Hale, 
dated  March  29,  April  8,  23,  27,  30,  and  May  1,  1876,  and  a  letter  to  Charles  Hale  of 
May  2,  1876. 

7  Philip  Nolan's  Friends  (Boston,  1877),  384n->  385n- 

8  San  Antonio  Daily  Herald,  May  5,  1876. 
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with  him  has  always  thrown  a  halo  round  him  in  his  mother's  eyes  and 
mine.  .  .  .  When  I  think  of  the  crazy  exuberance  of  health  and  spirits 
with  which  I  saw  Airs.  Bellows, — and  of  what  has  happened  since — I 
wonder  that  this  is  the  same  world  or  I  the  same  person."9 

The  novel  Philip  Nolan's  Friends,  which  was  already  appearing  seri- 
ally as  Hale  wrote  his  way  to  Texas  and  back  again,  had  been  sold  for  a 
respectable  $2,500  to  Scribnefs  Monthly,  and  was  reprinted  by  Scribner, 
Armstrong  in  book  form  in  1877,  Hale's  relations  with  the  Atlantic 
publishers  having  been  more  than  strained  since  the  competitive  venture 
of  Old  and  New.10  The  novel  had  been  written,  as  Hale  averred,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  rescuing  Philip  Nolan  "so  far  as  careful  work  among 
the  memorials  of  his  life  would  serve  .  .  .  from  the  complete  oblivion 
which  hangs  over  him."11  To  that  extent  it  was  successful,  an  act  of 
reparation  for  an  inadvertent  error  of  thirteen  years  past.  As  history 
and  as  romance  the  novel  has  its  defects.  There  are  difficulties  inherent 
in  this  method  of  interweaving  history  and  fiction.  The  protagonist, 
Philip  Nolan,  by  the  logic  of  history  must  die  an  early  death.  Thus 
Hale  is  forced  to  invent  another  hero,  described  as  Nolan's  alter  ego,  to 
carry  the  action  of  the  story.  To  provide  the  romantic  interest  thought 
essential  to  a  nineteenth-century  novel,  the  author  must  also  supply  a 
heroine  and  a  chaperoning  aunt  and  must  introduce  the  two  ladies  into 
scenes  of  mustang-hunting  and  guerrilla  warfare,  to  the  considerable 
straining  of  credulity.  Where  dealing  with  historical  fact,  Hale  follows 
his  eyewitness  sources  almost  verbatim,12  interpolating  awkward  pedant- 
ries of  philosophical  digressions  and  discursive  footnotes.  Where  he  is 
working  in  the  realm  of  fiction,  the  riotous  imagination  which  conjured 
up  his  early  fantasies  now  produces  such  absurdities  as  a  climax  in  which 
a  friendly  savage  confined  in  a  convent  pricks  her  own  veins  for  writing 
fluid,  and  in  Indian  hieroglyphics  sends  a  crucial  message  attached  to  the 

9E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  May  24,  1876,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

10  In  a  letter  written  from  New  York  to  Mrs.  Hale  on  October  31,  1875  (Hale 
Papers,  Box  9,  Folder  3),  Hale  mentions  a  check  for  $1,250  for  the  first  six  install- 
ments of  Philip  Nolan's  Friends  and  estimates  the  worth  of  Part  VII,  which  he  had 
"over-written,"  "as  if  I  had  stumbled  on  a  roll  of  $208.33  in  greenbacks  in  the 
street."  In  a  letter  to  Henry  W.  Bellows  of  September  24,  1878  (in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society),  Hale  refers  to  his  lack  of  rapport  with  the  Atlantic  "since  I 
published  Old  &  New,  January  1,  1870.  Ten  years  is  a  long  literary  feud.  While  they 
puffed  my  poor  little  books  ad  nauseam, — when  I  'worked  for  them,' — for  some 
years  after,  they  never  alluded  to  me  or  them.  Such  is  the  integrity  of  criticism." 

11  Philip  Nolan's  Friends,  4. 

12  For  a  discussion  of  Hale's  sources  and  the  parallelisms  in  the  novel  see  Jean 
Holloway,  "Edward  Everett  Hale  and  'How  to  Conquer  Texas,' "  University  of 
Texas  Studies  in  English,  XXXI  (1952),  68-85. 
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collar  of  a  pet  Chihuahua  dog.  Hale  could  interweave  everyday  details 
of  Boston  into  accounts  of  an  ancient  Sybaris  or  of  a  fabled  Brick  Moon 
and  by  some  attraction  of  opposites  compose  an  integrated  work  of  art. 
He  could  invent  the  details  of  twelfth-century  religious  controversy 
and  use  them  to  give  life  to  a  shadowy  historical  outline.  But  he  was  un- 
able to  achieve  verisimilitude  in  a  blending  of  early  nineteenth-century 
frontier  history  with  a  fictional  rendition  of  the  same  period.  For  all  his 
pioneer  impulses,  the  West  itself  remained  terra  incognita  to  this  Boston 
troubadour. 

Something  of  the  gaiety  and  enthusiasm  of  his  Texas  pilgrimage  carry 
over  into  the  travel  romance  which  Hale  wrote  in  1877,  G.  T.  T.  (Gone 
to  Texas),  after  the  manner  of  Howells'  Their  Wedding  Journey  and 
A  Chance  Acquaintance.  The  four  assorted  young  people  in  Hale's 
novel  are  stereotyped  lovers,  whose  incredible  reversals  and  discoveries 
provide  only  a  pretext  for  the  extended  travelogue,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  regional  music  (words  and  notes)  and  marginal  sketches  of  In- 
dian hieroglyphics.  The  sober  researches  in  New  Orleans  here  supply 
the  glamorous  background  of  Southern  hospitality,  and  the  anticipated 
stage  robbery  between  Austin  and  San  Antonio  is  utilized  for  a  great 
deal  of  artificial  suspense  resolved  into  a  harmless  denouement  of  mis- 
taken identities.  As  history,  natural  or  otherwise,  and  as  literature,  G. 
T.  T.  is  an  impossible  performance,  though  typical  of  its  day. 

There  are  echoes  here,  however,  which  have  biographical  significance. 
Hale  is  still  interested  in  the  political  implications  of  the  "true  Empire 
State"  and  produces  this  accurate  if  somewhat  premature  prediction: 
"  'Ten  years  hence,  we  will  tell  you  who  your  President  will  be.  You 
will  not  have  to  trouble  yourselves  then.'  This  is  the  joking  remark  of 
intelligent  Texan  gentlemen  now  to  northern  travellers."13 

Simultaneously  with  the  writing  of  these  romances,  Hale  was  ex- 
perimenting with  a  more  realistic  type  of  fiction.  In  collaboration  with 
others  he  had  printed  in  1874  portions  of  his  Sybaris  sketches  under  the 
title  of  Workingmen's  Ho?nes,  to  urge  as  panacea  for  urban  ills  the  prop- 
osition that  "land  is  the  great  civilizer."14  The  same  year  he  wrote  a 
didactic  novel,  Our  New  Crusade,  to  demonstrate  how  a  thoughtful 
community  combated  the  evils  of  the  open  saloon  by  constructive  rec- 
reational activities.15  In  1877,  under  the  influence,  and  with  the  expert 
advice,  of  William  B.  Weeden,  he  prepared  for  Harpefs  a  two-part 

13  G.  T.  T.;  or,  The  Wonderful  Adventures  of  a  Fulhnan  (Boston,  1885),  ix. 

14  Workingmen's  Homes  (Boston,  1874),  3. 

15  Our  New  Crusade  (Boston,  1874);  also  as  The  Good  Time  Coming  (Boston, 
1875). 
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serial,  Back  to  Back,  depicting  the  ideal  of  co-operation  in  a  woolen-mill 
business  in  lieu  of  "the  regular  'stand  and  deliver'  cut-throat  system 
of  modern  trade,  bred  of  Adam  Smith  on  the  stock  of  the  presumed 
selfishness  of  all  the  world."16  These  efforts  are  fiction  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  dramatizations  of  potentialities  of  the  "New  Civilization." 
It  is  typical  of  Hale's  pragmatism  that  his  solution  for  evils  stemming 
from  laissez  faire  is  a  middle-of-the-road  economic  philosophy,  not  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  tools  of  production,  not  government  regulation, 
but  individualistic  co-operation,  with  capital  assured  its  return,  manage- 
ment its  recompense,  and  workers  their  minimum  wage,  before  a  share- 
the-proflts  distribution  is  inaugurated.  In  his  vision  of  employee  stock- 
ownership  Hale  is  thoroughgoing  as  to  detail.  He  could  work  out  to  the 
delight  of  astronomers  the  theoretical  problems  involved  in  launching  a 
Brick  Moon,  to  the  satisfaction  of  historians  the  debatable  issues  in  Anglo- 
Spanish  relations  prior  to  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  In  Back  to  Back  he 
draws  up  the  "shorter  articles  of  incorporation"  for  his  company  in 
language  which  for  legal  lucidity  can  match  any  lawyer's,  and  includes 
a  balance  sheet  of  operations  which  would  pass  the  scrutiny  of  any  ac- 
countant. By  the  time  Hale's  serial  appeared  in  a  ninety-eight-page  vol- 
ume, he  had  been  requested  by  the  proprietors  of  three  different  woolen 
mills  to  take  over  their  management  along  the  lines  proposed  in  Back  to 
Back.  Since  Weeden  had  contributed  the  technical  knowledge  to  the 
dramatization,  Hale  felt  that  he  might  be  becoming  an  industrialist  un- 
der false  pretenses,  and  declined  with  thanks  the  various  offers.17 

For  the  time  being,  Hale  went  no  farther  along  this  path  of  drama- 
tizing contemporary  social  issues,  although  he  could  not  refrain  from 
writing  an  occasional  serious  article  on  some  social  question  which 
aroused  his  interest.  The  North  American  Review  provided  him  a  pub- 
lication medium  for  those  longer  essays  which  previously  had  appeared 
as  lead  editorials  in  Old  and  New,  for  discussions  of  "Insincerity  in  the 
Pulpit,"  "Shall  Church  Property  Be  Taxed?"  Social  Forces  in  the  United 
States,"  and  "Half-Time  in  Schools."18  For  theological  discussions  he 
had  the  outlet  of  the  Unitarian  Review™  and  for  short  editorial  com- 

16  Harper's,  LV  (November,  1877),  873-84;  LVI  (December,  1877),  34-42. 

17  How  They  Lived  at  Hampton  (Boston,  1888),  Preface. 

18  North  American  Review,  CXXXI  (September,  1880),  268-76;  CXXXIII  (Sep- 
tember, 1 881),  255-64;  CXXXVII  (October,  1883),  403-12;  CXXXIX  (November, 
1884),  443-52. 

19  Hale's  Unitarian  Review  articles  during  this  period  are  "Athanase  Coquerel, 
fils,"  IV  (September,  1875),  283-85;  "Duty  of  the  Church  in  Cities,"  X  (December, 
1878),  638-51;  "Fullness  of  Time,"  XIII  (May,  1880),  433-49;  "Church  Work  in 
Temperance,"  XV  (June,  1881),  504-13;  "Opinion  and  Faith,"  XVIII  (November, 
1882),  446-54. 
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ment  or  even  for  a  fictional  sketch  he  had  access  to  the  front  page  of 
the  weekly  Independent20  or  the  columns  of  the  Chautauquan21  Also, 
about  this  time  Hale  began  systematically  to  print  his  regular  sermons, 
in  four  series  dating  from  1879  to  1881.  "All  were  first  published  as 
separates,  and  the  majority  of  these  were  ready  for  distribution  in 
church  on  the  Sunday  following  that  on  which  they  were  preached. 
The  price  was  generally  ten  cents  for  each,  or  one  dollar  for  the  series. 
An  overrun  of  each  of  the  sermons  in  the  first  three  series  was  printed 
so  that  the  separates  could  later  be  bound  and  sold  to  the  general  public 
in  book  form.  The  sermons  in  the  last  three  series  were  also  printed  as 
books  and  advertised  for  sale  outside  the  church."22 

With  all  this  miscellaneous  publishing  activity,  Hale  yet  pursued  his 
"avocation"  of  serious  history.  Throughout  the  late  i8yo's  and  early 
1880's  he  was  engaged  with  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Sydney  Gay  on 
a  collaborative  Popular  History  of  the  United  States  for  Scribner's. 
The  death  of  Bryant  occurred  when  the  project  was  barely  under  way, 
but  Hale  continued  in  close  consultation  with  Gay,  himself  writing 
portions  of  the  work  dealing  with  the  French  explorations  and  the 
Spanish  influences  in  the  Southwestern  and  Pacific  Coast  states,  the 
areas  on  which  his  current  interest  focused.23  He  wrote  to  Emily  in 
1877  from  Matunuck,  where  he  had  retired  to  concentrate  on  this  effort: 
"I  am  working  like  a  dog  on  the  history,  but  I  have  plenty  of  time.  I 
have  to  grind  out  sixteen  pages  a  day.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  done 
all  the  interesting  part,  which  is  poor  La  Salle's  life  and  death."24  Hale 
was  also  one  of  the  seventy  scholars  collaborating  on  The  Memorial 
History  of  Boston,  under  the  editorship  of  Justin  Winsor,  then  librarian 
of  Harvard  College,  the  chapters  on  "Boston  in  King  Philip's  War," 
"Lord  Bellomont  and  Captain  Kidd,"  and  "The  Siege  of  Boston."25 

Hale  had  retained  his  position  as  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 

20  Hale's  Independent  editorials  for  this  period  occur  on  January  2,  August  21, 
September  25,  October  9,  November  27,  1879;  October  7,  December  16,  1880;  Sep- 
tember 29,  1881;  August  23,  December  21,  1882;  June  28,  1883. 

21  Hale's  Chautauquan  articles  during  this  period  are  "Wadsworth  Club,"  II 
(October  21,  1881),  53-54;  "Look-Up  Legion,"  II  (February,  April,  1882),  303, 
339-40;  "Landmarks  of  Boston,"  IV  (July,  1884),  572-77;  "Industrial  Schools  of 
Boston,"  IV  (April,  1884),  417-19. 

22Earle  Coleman,  "Edward  Everett  Hale:  Preacher  as  Publisher,"  Bibliographi- 
cal Society  of  America,  Papers,  XL VI  (2d  Quarter,  1952),  7-8.  From  data  compiled 
by  Jacob  Blanck  for  his  Bibliography  of  American  Literature  (New  Haven,  Yale 
University  Press,  1955),  I. 

23  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  March  3,  1877,  in  Mass.  Historical  Society. 

24  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  July  2,  1877,  Hale  Papers,  Box  9,  Folder  5. 

25  Justin  Winsor,  ed.,  The  Memorial  History  of  Boston  (4  quarto  vols.),  (Bos- 
ton, 1880-81),  I,  311-28;  II,  173-86;  III,  67-168. 
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Worcester  American  Antiquarian  Society  and  was  frequently  charged 
with  responsibility  for  preparation  of  the  report  of  the  council.  After 
his  Texas  trip  he  contributed  a  paper  on  "The  Opportunities  in  the 
Southwest  for  Archaeological  Research,"  and  one  on  "Coronado's  Dis- 
covery of  the  Seven  Cities."  For  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
he  wrote  "A  Paper  on  the  Hessian  Flags"  as  well  as  several  memorials 
and  obituaries  of  members.26  "I  have  spent,  I  should  say,  much  more 
than  half  my  mature  life,  in  writing  the  obituaries  of  my  kind,"  he 
moaned  to  Bellows  in  1880.  "I  have  now  the  notes  for  three  lying  by 
me."  A  trip  to  Spain  in  1882  stimulated  other  contributions  to  these 
historical  journals:  an  account  of  "A  Visit  to  Emmanuel  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England,"  for  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  "A  Visit 
to  Palos  and  Rabida,"  for  the  Worcester  group.27 

The  European  voyage  which  Hale  took  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
his  sixtieth  year  was  by  far  the  most  leisurely  of  his  trips  abroad.  His 
daughter  Ellen,  who  was  at  that  time  studying  painting  in  Paris,  and  his 
sister  Susan,  who  was  traveling  on  the  Continent,  joined  him  in  the  visit 
to  Spain,  where  Hale,  still  dreaming  of  "The  Pacific  Ocean  and  Its 
Shores,"  was  anxious  to  search  the  Spanish  libraries  for  documents  on 
Verrazano  and  A4agellan.  When  the  modest  student  presented  his  letters 
of  introduction  in  Madrid  and  Seville,  he  was  treated  with  an  exag- 
gerated deference  which  puzzled  him,  and  the  explanation  for  which 
went  back  forty-three  years,  to  the  time  when  he  had  almost  become 
Prescott's  reader  instead  of  a  tutor  in  the  Latin  School. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  at  home  again  that  I  came  to  know  the  secret  of 
these  most  diligent  civilities.  I  still  had  one  of  my  Embassy  letters  which 
I  had  never  presented.  I  read  it  for  the  first  time,  to  learn  that  I  was  the 
coadjutor  and  friend  of  the  great  historian  Prescott  through  all  his  life,  that 
I  was  his  assistant  through  all  his  historical  work,  and,  indeed,  for  these  rea- 
sons, no  American  was  more  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the  gentlemen 
in  charge  of  the  Spanish  archives.  It  was  certainly  by  no  fault  of  mine  that 
an  exaggeration  so  stupendous  had  found  its  way  to  the  Spanish  Legation. 
Somebody  had  said,  what  was  true,  that  Prescott  was  always  good  to  me, 
and  that  our  friendship  began  when  he  engaged  me  as  his  reader.  And,  what 
with  translating  this  simple  story,  what  with  people's  listening  rather  care- 


26  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings,  LXXIX  (October,  1878),  11-35; 
I,  N.S.  (1882),  236-45;  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  Proceedings,  XVII  (Oc- 
tober, 1878),  310-11. 

27  E.  E.  H.  to  Henry  W.  Bellows,  April  30,  1880,  in  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society;  Proceedings,  XXXXVII  (November,  1882),  21-24;  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  Proceedings,  II,  N.S.  (1883),  159-61. 
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lessly  and  remembering  rather  carelessly,  by  the  time  my  letters  were 
drafted  I  had  become  a  sort  of  "double"  of  Mr.  Prescott  himself.  I  hope 
I  shall  never  hear  that  I  disgraced  him.28 

With  the  open-sesame  of  this  characterization,  Hale  made  fruitful  re- 
searches in  Spain,  though  the  literary  products  would  be  somewhat  less 
than  he  had  originally  designed.  He  spent  a  delightful  day  at  the  home 
of  Columbus  in  the  port  of  Palos  and  by  a  quaint  conceit  wrote  an  in- 
troduction from  Columbus'  own  inkstand  for  his  juvenile  volume  Stories 
of  Discovery,  as  Told  by  Discoverers,  one  of  a  series  of  four  such  col- 
lections made  for  Roberts  Brothers  in  the  years  1880  to  1885.  In  the 
same  period  he  collaborated  with  his  sister  Susan  on  a  five-volume  series 
of  juvenile  travelogues,  "Family  Flights"  through  various  countries, 
under  the  imprint  of  Lothrop.  More  directly  a  product  of  the  Spanish 
sojourn  were  Hale's  1872  Seven  Spanish  Cities  and  the  Way  to  Them 
and  the  volume  published  in  1886,  again  in  collaboration  with  Susan, 
variously  entitled  Spain  or  The  Story  of  Spam. 

The  extent  to  which  Hale  had  turned  to  juvenile  writing  is  a  point  of 
interest.  Since  his  first  literary  production  of  "Jenny's  Journey"  in 
1840,  he  had  not  ignored  the  field.  But  when  the  first  children's  serial 
appeared  in  Old  and  New,  he  was  careful  to  disguise  his  authorship,  re- 
marking that  as  editor  he  had  had  complaints  from  "contributors  who 
feared  too  close  proximity  on  our  pages  to  John  Whopper."29  As  the 
"Examiner"  he  had  noted  the  growing  field  of  children's  books,  com- 
menting on  "a  subdivision  of  literature,  we  might  almost  say  of  fiction, 
which  has  grown  up  within  the  memory  of  our  fathers  and  mothers, 
and  has  reached  alarming  proportions  .  .  .  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity."30 Yet  with  the  acceptance  of  juveniles  as  a  definite  genre  and  the 
entrance  into  the  field  of  such  writers  as  Lucy  Larcom,  Whittier,  Wil- 
liam Lyon  Phelps,  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  Frank  Stockton,  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  magazines  for  children  like  Our  Young  Folks,  Youth's  Com- 
panion, and  Saint  Nicholas  by  respectable  publishing  houses,  Hale  be- 
came one  of  the  most  prolific  producers  in  the  field.  Such  volumes  as 
his  Spain,  written  on  about  a  secondary-school  level,  still  are  active  in 
the  circulation  of  college  libraries.  The  man  who  could  write  for  teen- 
agers across  a  span  of  eighty  years  was  not  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
adolescent  psychology. 

In  one  sense  the  Spanish  trip  marked  a  diminution  in  Hale's  profes- 
sional activities.  As  he  wrote  home,  it  was  his  intention  in  the  future  to 

28  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  71-72. 

29  Old  and  New,  III  (March,  1 871),  342. 

30  Ibid.,  V  (May,  1872),  607. 
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relieve  himself  of  much  of  his  routine  work:  "Not  that  I  mean  to  work 
again  as  I  have  in  bygone  times.  Let  the  younger  men  pull  stroke  and  I 
will  tell  them  how."31  The  death  of  the  last  of  his  brothers,  the  much 
younger  Charles,  in  that  year  and  the  death  of  the  poet  Longfellow  may 
have  contributed  something  to  this  resolution.  But  it  was  a  shift  of  pro- 
gram which  could  only  gradually  be  realized.  In  1884,  Hale  resigned  as 
president  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  and  began 
correspondence  with  a  younger  minister  whom  he  hoped  to  employ  as 
a  colleague:  "My  ideas  would  be  that  we  should  preach  alternately  Sun- 
day mornings,  that  we  should  divide  other  services  equally,  by  what- 
ever seemed  most  convenient  to  us  both.  My  salary  is  $6,000.  I  should 
propose  to  divide  that  too."32  It  was  not  until  1887,  however,  that  a 
permanent  colleague  was  chosen,  another  Rev.  Edward  Hale,  whom  the 
South  Church  minister  considered  "already  a  valued  friend."  By  such 
measures  did  Hale  strive  little  by  little  to  lighten  his  load. 

There  remained  the  host  of  civic  projects,  from  which  it  was  difficult 
to  disassociate  himself:  the  Pure  Milk  Campaign,  the  Sea  Shore  Home, 
the  Associated  Charities  of  Boston,  the  promotion  of  a  "floating  hos- 
pital," a  program  to  "save  the  Old  South  Church,"  the  work  of  Negro 
education  at  Hampton,  the  Indian  Rights  Association,  the  Law  and 
Order  League,  Chautauqua  work,  Harvard  duties,  and  the  trusteeship 
of  Antioch  College.33  There  were  increasingly  frequent  calls  to  speak 
to  various  civic  groups,  to  make  commencement  addresses,  and  to  ap- 
pear before  different  learned  societies.34 

There  remained,  also,  the  interminable  visitors  to  his  study,  each  with 
his  problem  and  his  plea  for  assistance.  One  of  Hale's  callers  has  left  a 
vignette  of  Hale  in  daily  action.  This  country  youth  knocked  on  the 
study  door  one  day,  drawn  thither  by  the  stories  of  Hale's  "proverbial 
helpfulness."  The  trouble  which  he  outlined  was  merely  his  inability  to 
check  books  out  of  the  Boston  Public  Library,  a  restriction  which  was 
limiting  his  studies.  "With  a  bluff  roar"  Hale  expressed  his  sympathy. 

"Well!  Well!  That  is  strange!  Have  you  spoken  to  the  Librarian  about 
it?" 

31  Quoted  in  Life  and  Letters,  II,  312. 

32  E.  E.  H.  to  Mr.  Gower,  October  27,  1884,  Hale  Papers,  Box  10,  Folder  2. 

33  These  are  some  of  the  activities  listed  for  the  period  by  Miss  Abigail  W. 
Clark  in  her  biographical  notes,  Hale  Papers,  Box  27,  Folder  2,  p.  6. 

34  Typical  speaking  engagements  resulted  in  such  printed  addresses  as  "A  Free- 
born Church,"  a  sermon  preached  before  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  Other  Christian  Churches,  September  12,  1876;  "Emigration  to  Kansas";  "The 
Leaders  Lead,"  Alpha  Delta  Phi  address,  Williams  College,  May  24,  1877,  in  What 
Career?  and  in  Works,  VIII,  23-42;  "What  Is  the  American  People?"  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  address  at  Brown  University,  in  Works,  VIII,  86-112. 
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"I  have,  Dr.  Hale,  but  he  has  told  me  there  were  twenty  thousand  young 
students  in  the  city  in  precisely  my  condition.  People  not  residents  and  with 
no  one  to  vouch  for  them  cannot  take  books  home." 

"I  don't  like  that,"  he  said.  "I  will  look  into  that.  You  shall  be  provided 
for.  Present  my  card  to  Judge  Chamberlain;  I  am  one  of  the  trustees,  and 
he  will  see  that  you  have  all  the  books  you  want." 

I  thanked  him  and  withdrew,  feeling  that  I  had  gained  a  point.  I  presented 
the  card  to  the  librarian,  whose  manner  softened  at  once.  As  a  protege  of 
Dr.  Hale  I  was  distinguished. 

The  young  man,  who  was  Hamlin  Garland,  soon  came  to  be  distin- 
guished in  his  own  right,  and  remembered  thus  to  record  in  his  auto- 
biography35 his  appreciation  for  this  first  assistance  from  one  in  the 
literary  world.  There  must  have  been  thousands  of  others  who  remained 
unknown  who  were  similarly  indebted  to  Hale. 

Despite  his  "best  determination"  Hale  was  never  in  any  real  degree 
to  free  himself  from  the  demands  of  society.  Probably  he  never  seri- 
ously considered  doing  so  except  in  the  subconscious  realm  from  which 
sprang  his  fiction.  And  even  his  fiction  at  times  served  to  enmesh  him 
deeper  and  deeper  with  the  "map-peddlers."  The  repercussions  of  his 
first  Old  and  New  serial,  Ten  Times  One  Is  Ten,  involved  him  in  a 
curious  sequence  of  obligations  and  publication  ventures.  That  story 
had  been  a  piece  of  dramatized  homiletics.  Ten  friends  of  Harry  Wads- 
worth,  previously  unacquainted,  gather  for  his  funeral  and  eulogistically 
describe  his  influence  upon  their  lives.  There  is  a  suggestion  that  a  club 
be  formed  to  perpetuate  his  memory  and  his  ideals.  Nothing  definite  is 
settled  about  organization,  but  Colonel  Ingham  takes  it  upon  himself  to 
serve  as  corresponding  secretary  for  the  group,  and  in  the  passage  of  the 
years  gathers  the  evidence  of  how  each  of  these  ten  individuals  in  turn 
influenced  ten  more  to 

Look  up  and  not  down 
Look  forward  and  not  back 
Look  out  and  not  in 
Lend  a  hand! 

By  geometric  progression  the  group  of  adherents  to  this  creed,  remi- 
niscent of  the  credo  of  Alpha  Delta  Phi,  soon  equals,  in  Hale's  story,  the 
total  population  of  the  globe. 

This  moralistic  tale  struck  a  note  of  popular  response  in  1870.  There 
developed  a  loose  federation,  not  unlike  the  Christophers  of  present 
times.  A  social  worker  in  New  York  organized  a  group  of  newsboys 

35  Hamlin  Garland,  Son  of  the  Middle  Border  (New  York,  1938),  625-26. 
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into  a  "Ten  Times  One  Club."  Hale  began  to  receive  communications 
from  similar  groups  all  over  the  world  and  a  year  later  could  count 
some  fifty  "who  called  themselves,  more  or  less,  definitely  'Harry 
Wadsworth'  people."  In  1874  a  teacher  in  New  Jersey  proposed  the 
"Look-Up  Legion,"  based  on  the  motto  of  Ten  Times  One,  and  the 
organization  spread  through  Methodist  Sunday  schools,  reaching  a 
membership  of  more  than  six  thousand  children  and  young  people.  Hale 
had  never  heard  of  the  Legion's  existence  until  1880,  when  he  was 
touched  by  being  invited  to  a  general  convention  of  its  branches  at 
Chautauqua  Lake.  In  1886  the  King's  Daughters,  a  religious  order,  began 
its  existence  under  the  inspiration  of  the  motto,  and  in  1892  elected  Hale 
an  honorary  member  to  add  to  its  roster  of  more  than  one  thousand 
disciples.36 

Hale  was  as  much  surprised  as  anyone  by  the  impact  of  his  hurriedly 
written  tale.  Discussing  publication  in  England  of  some  of  his  books  in 
a  letter  to  Richard  Rogers  Bowker  in  1880,  he  noted  that  "at  this  mo- 
ment, there  is  here  a  very  curious  'boom'  in  the  sale  of  10  x  1,"  owing 
to  the  activities  of  the  Look-Up  Legion.  A  little  later,  in  furnishing  data 
for  a  preface  to  the  English  edition  of  the  book,  he  wrote  Bowker,  a 
fraternity  brother:  "To  you,  personally,  I  may  add  that,  when  the  first 
number  of  Old  &  New  was  made  up,  I  saw  that  it  needed  a  serial.  I  had 
had  this  plan  long  on  my  mind.  But  I  should  not  have  tried  it  when  I 
did,  but  that  I  wanted  this  serial.  And  in  fact,  the  story  was  written, 
number  by  number,  in  the  pressure  of  getting  out  the  first  volume  of  a 
new  magazine.  I  now  think  it  would  have  been  better  were  it  twice  as 
long: — if  there  were  in  each  chapter  some  good  bit  of  illustration  as  to 
the  ways  people  or  clubs  found  for  their  work.  I  attempted  such  a  post- 
script to  the  book  in  Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars, — and  may  at  some  time 
write  others."37 

The  "postscript,"  Mrs.  Merriam's  Scholars,  published  in  book  form 
in  1878,  was  a  sequel  devoted  to  the  activities  of  some  of  the  "original 
ten"  in  the  work  of  freedmen's  education  in  the  post  Civil  War  period, 
a  subject  on  which  Hale  had  sufficient  information  from  which  to  con- 
coct a  pleasant,  easy-moving  story.  Four  and  Five,  a  boys'  story  pub- 
lished in  1 89 1,  was  another  postscript  to  Hale's  original  message. 

By  1882,  Lend  a  Hand  clubs  had  blossomed  to  the  point  of  requiring 
some  central  inspiration  and  direction,  and  in  that  year  and  in  1883  cir- 

36  The  development  of  the  Ten  Times  One  organizations  is  discussed  in  Chapter 
23  of  the  Life  and  Letters,  contributed  by  a  colleague,  the  Rev.  Christopher  R. 
Eliot. 

37  E.  E.  H.  to  Bowker,  November  6,  29,  1880,  Papers  of  Richard  Rogers  Bowker, 
Library  of  Congress,  1947,  VI,  1055-57,  1058-62. 
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culars  were  issued  from  Boston  loosely  guiding  their  activities.  By  1886 
the  movement  had  reached  such  proportions  as  to  warrant  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  monthly  journal,  which,  with  Hale  of  course  as  editor, 
began  to  appear  in  pleasing  format  as  Lend  a  Hand:  A  Record  of 
Progress. 

A  full  decade  of  literary  activity  lay  between  Hale's  penning  of  the 
last  "Record  of  Progress"  in  the  June,  1875,  issue  of  Old  and  Nenjo  and 
his  writing  of  the  opening  editorial  in  January,  1886,  for  the  little  maga- 
zine subtitled  A  Record  of  Progress.  Disregarding  the  debatable  phi- 
losophy of  history  implied  in  the  phrase,  there  remains  on  the  biographi- 
cal level  the  problem  of  whether  this  ten  years  of  prolific  publication 
represented  for  Hale  any  true  record  of  progress,  any  advance  in  his 
own  literary  career. 

It  is  true  that  the  impetus  of  "reputation  and  influence"  from  Old 
and  New  and  from  the  increased  circulation  of  his  early  tales  had  car- 
ried Hale  into  an  established  position  as  a  popular  author.  The  $2,500 
payment  for  the  serial  rights  of  Philip  Nolan's  Friends  was  a  high  figure 
for  the  time.  He  was  receiving  the  Atlantic's  top  rate  of  ten  dollars  per 
page,  though  he  published  there  less  frequently  than  in  the  old  days; 
from  smaller  magazines  such  as  Galaxy  he  could  demand  well  above  the 
standard  page  rate.  With  the  cumulative  income  from  his  numerous 
book  royalties  he  was  well  in  position  to  consider  relinquishing  his  min- 
isterial salary  and  devoting  himself  as  he  had  once  dreamed  of  doing  in 
Worcester  days  to  "my  work  with  pen  and  in  print."  While  a  plebiscite 
of  New  York  Critic  readers  ranked  him  eleventh  among  the  fifteen 
"greatest  living  American  authors,"38  Hale  hesitated,  unsure  of  himself 
and  of  his  own  direction,  vacillating  between  history  and  fiction,  be- 
tween juveniles  and  scholarship,  and  again  as  in  earlier  days  between  the 
demands  of  the  ministry  and  the  call  of  letters. 

In  1878  he  published  a  collection  of  essays,  many  of  them  literary- 
society  and  commencement  addresses — including  "Noblesse  Oblige," 
"The  Mind's  Maximum,"  and  "Responsibilities  of  Young  Men" — deal- 
ing in  generalized  fashion  with  character  and  education.  Although  the 
essays  touch  only  by  indirection  upon  the  problems  of  vocational  choice, 
Hale  titled  the  volume  What  Career?  It  is  as  though  in  middle  age  he 
were  reliving  the  indecisions  of  his  youth  and  attempting  to  revaluate 
for  the  benefit  of  another  generation  the  choices  of  the  past. 

Some  such  backward  glance  at  discarded  alternatives  at  the  moment 
when  previous  decisions  are  recognized  as  irrevocable  is  a  normal  psy- 
chological phenomenon  of  middle  age.  In  a  man  of  artistic  leanings  or 

38Mott,  A  History  of  American  Magazines,  III,  238,  1311. 
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of  philosophic  temperament  the  instinct  for  retrospective  analysis  is 
even  more  insistent.  Beyond  all  personal  considerations  is  the  need  to 
superimpose  some  pattern,  some  story  line  or  some  teleology,  upon  the 
apparently  random  and  nonsequential  events  of  a  lifetime.  To  such  a 
man — and  Hale  was  both  writer  and  preacher — the  question  "Whither 
goest  thou?"  has  an  added  significance  and  a  deeper  poignancy. 

In  Hale's  case  the  ambivalence  of  his  attitudes,  the  very  multiplicity 
of  his  talents,  served  to  prolong  the  tensions  of  his  middle  years.  Be- 
neath the  random  and  often  frenzied  activities,  the  journeying  back  and 
forth  upon  two  continents  that  filled  this  period  of  his  late  fifties  and 
early  sixties  is  an  undercurrent  of  distress  and  confusion,  glimpsed  oc- 
casionally in  the  mirror  of  his  fiction.  His  short  stories  in  this  period 
were  published  principally  in  Harper's  Magazine  and  often  appeared 
side  by  side  with  the  serialized  novels  of  that  younger  author  whose 
career  had  so  often  touched  Hale's,  William  Dean  Howells.  While 
Howells'  writing  deepened  and  matured  Hale's  stories  deteriorated,  too 
often  becoming  jenx  d*  esprit  with  the  wit  dulled,  fantastic  inventions 
with  the  charm  of  fantasy  lacking. 

"The  Modern  Psyche,"  with  which  he  made  his  Harper's  debut  in 
November,  1875,  is  on  the  old  theme  that  "the  world  is  too  much  with 
us."  So  long  as  the  hero,  Edward  Ross,  keeps  secret  from  his  bride 
Psyche  his  profession  as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Argus,  he  has  an  idyllic 
home  life.  But  his  wife's  sisters  pry  the  secret  out. 

Then  was  it  that  before  breakfast  the  doorbell  began  to  ring,  and  women 
with  causes,  and  men  out  of  employment,  and  inventors  with  inventions, 
began  to  wait  in  the  ante-room  till  Mr.  E.  Ross  came  down  stairs.  Then  was 
it  that  he  poured  down  his  hasty  cup  of  coffee  and  ran  to  be  rid  of  them. 
Then  was  it  that  the  councilmen  came  out  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  over  to 
arrange  private  schemes  for  thwarting  the  aldermen;  and  that  while  the 
councilmen  arranged,  aldermen  called  and  waited  for  Mr.  Ross  to  be  at 
leisure,  because  they  wanted  to  make  plans  for  thwarting  the  council.  Then 
was  it  that,  from  morning  to  night,  candidates  for  the  House  and  candidates 
for  the  Senate  came  for  private  conferences,  and  had  to  be  let  out  from 
different  doors,  lest  they  should  meet  each  other.39 

A  different  twist  is  put  upon  the  same  theme  in  "Ideals,"  an  1877  story 
of  the  four  couples  who  had  formed  the  dramatis  personae  of  The 
Ingham  Papers.  Each  of  the  families  draws  up  a  balance  sheet  of  the 
good  and  evil  aspects  of  their  present  life.  Sample  entries  on  the  asset 
side: 

39  Crusoe  in  New  York,  and  Other  Tales  (Boston,  1880),  257-58. 
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We  have  a  nice  home  in  town,  and  one  in  Sharon,  and  a  seashore  place 
at  Little  Gail,  and  we  have  friends  enough  to  fill  them. 
We  have  eight  splendid  children. 
We  seem  to  be  of  some  use  in  the  world. 

Sample  entries  in  the  liability  column: 

We  have  to  give  a  party  to  all  our  acquaintance  every  year,  which  is 
horrid. 

But  the  children  get  no  good  at  school  except  measles,  whooping-cough 
and  scarlet  fever. 

You  cannot  give  a  cup  of  coffee  to  a  beggar  but  he  sends  five  hundred 
million  tramps  to  the  door. 

When  the  consolidated  statements  are  considered,  the  group  decides 
that  the  annoyances  of  their  present  life  exceed  its  benefits,  so  they  pack 
up  for  Mexico,  stopping  en  route  to  deposit  all  their  children  in  An- 
tioch  College.  After  a  halcyon  year  in  an  idealized  artists'  colony,  they 
must  return  for  commencement  exercises,  back  to  "a  land  of  furnaces 
and  of  water-pipes,  a  land  of  beggars  and  of  caucuses,  a  land  of  gas- 
meters  and  of  liars,  a  land  of  pasteboard  and  of  cards,  a  land  of  etiquettes 
and  of  bad  spelling,  but  still  their  country!"  Their  plan  is  to  return  to 
Mexico  when  the  children  go  back  to  college  in  the  fall.  But  on  the  eve 
of  the  second  hegira  Julia  Hackmatack  suddenly  realizes  that  it  would 
be  infinitely  better  to  stay  at  home  and  simply  not  let  things  like  fur- 
naces and  water  pipes  and  beggars  trouble  them. 

"Why  not  indeed?  And  they  stayed!"  Hale  anticlimactically  ends  his 
story.40  Whatever  of  autobiographical  detail  may  be  read  into  this 
sketch,  it  fails  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  either  artistic  or  homiletic, 
an  attenuated,  verbose  version  of  "My  Double"  and  The  Man  Without 
a  Country. 

In  "The  Happy  Island"  there  is  a  flash  of  Hale's  old  whimsical  gift. 
Dr.  Crapsten,  another  of  the  well-intentioned  weaklings  who  dissipate 
their  energies  in  philanthropic  enterprises,  is  protected  by  a  benevolent 
family  plot  from  the  incessant  "map-peddlers,"  who  are  all  lured  to  a 
mythical  island  and  left  to  prey  upon  one  another  while  waiting  more 
definite  instructions  from  a  nonexistent  Board  of  Directors. 

The  insurance  men  insure  the  philanthropists,  and  the  philanthropists 
wheedle  donations  from  the  insurance  men.  "The  lightning-rod  men 
made  enormous  contracts  for  rods — simply  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  'Boards.'  The  rival  school  agents  for  'Fortescue's  Readers'   and 

40  Our  Christmas  in  a  Palace  (Boston,  1883),  207-26. 
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'Tyrwhitt's  Reading  Books,'  and  the  men  who  introduced  'Ptolemy's 
School  Geography'  and  the  'Periplus  Series  of  Phisical  Geography,' 
were  very  fortunate  in  their  contacts  with  the  professors.  Occasionally 
a  professor  would  deliver  a  lecture.  But  generally  the  school-houses 
proved  more  useful  for  private  theatricals  and  for  tableaux.  We  had  a 
charming  series  of  tableaux,  organized  by  me,  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
Society  for  Providing  O.F.H.C." 

While  this  idyllic  life  continues  on  the  "happy  island,"  Dr.  Crapsten 
finishes  his  book  on  the  emigration  of  the  Iranian  tribes.  And  when  the 
kindly  conspiracy  is  revealed  to  him  and  its  total  operating  cost  offset 
by  the  sale  of  a  few  bonds  and  his  wife's  necklace,  he  is  overjoyed. 
"Forgive!  It  is  I  who  am  to  ask  as  a  favor  that  I  may  sit  at  your  feet  and 
study  the  'Organization  of  Emigration.'  "41  This  is  Hale  again  in  lively 
mood,  but  the  vein  of  invention  is  running  thin,  becoming  mere  repeti- 
tion. For  the  humor  depends  now  not  so  much  upon  imaginary  situa- 
tions as  upon  coterie  allusions — "boards  are  made  of  wood,"  "the  Or- 
ganization of  Emigration,"  "the  Society  for  Providing  Occupation  for 
the  Higher  Classes" — references  which  would  delight  the  twelve  thou- 
sand, or  the  twenty  thousand,  loyal  Hale  followers,  but  which  would 
be  meaningless  to  another  audience. 

In  two  stories  of  the  year  1881,  Hale  reveals  more  definitely  his  mood 
of  retrospection.  The  opening  scene  of  "Law  and  Gospel"  finds  its 
hero  "in  that  slough  of  despond  which  so  many  men  have  sunk  in — per- 
haps as  many  as  have  pulled  through.  His  college  life  was  ended,  and 
he  was  'choosing  a  profession.'  "  Unable  to  make  the  choice,  the  boy 
enrolls  in  Harvard  Law  School  under  one  name  and  in  Harvard  Divinity 
School  under  another.  His  double  life  at  last  becomes  unbearable  when 
in  both  roles  he  falls  in  love  with  the  same  girl.  It  is  only  by  a  whim  of 
fate  rather  than  from  any  felt  necessity  that  he  chooses  Divinity  and 
takes  his  name  from  the  roster  of  the  Law  School.  The  echoes  of  young 
Edward  Hale's  diffident  letter  to  Dean  Lothrop  requesting  ordination 
are  unmistakable  here.42 

"Hands  Off"  was  published  anonymously  in  Harper's  for  the  reason 
that  Hale  wanted  to  get  the  theological  reaction  of  his  colleagues.  He 
was  disappointed.  The  "divinities"  completely  ignored  his  effort.43  The 
story  predicates  a  superhuman  observer  "free  from  the  limits  of  Time, 
and  in  new  relations  to  Space."  Watching  ancient  events  in  Syria,  this 
first-person  observer  is  tempted  to  intervene  to  rescue  Joseph  from  the 

41  Christmas  in  Narragansett,  55-81. 

42  Ibid.,  161-85. 

43  Works,  II,  ix-x. 
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Egyptians.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  silence  a  barking  dog.  But  a  more  ex- 
perienced celestial  dweller  stays  the  narrator's  hand  and  lets  him  per- 
form his  experiment  in  another  world,  a  replica  of  this  one.  "This  is 
quite  a  fresh  one;  no  one  has  touched  it.  Only  these  here  are  not  His 
children — these  are  only  creatures,  you  know.  They  are  not  conscious, 
though  they  seem  so.  .  .  .  Try  your  dead  dog  here,  and  see  what  will 
happen."  What  happens  is  that  with  no  Joseph  the  Provider,  Egypt 
starves;  without  Egyptian  arts  there  is  no  Golden  Age  of  Greece;  and 
in  the  passage  of  the  centuries,  there  is  increasing  chaos,  and  finally 
"not  a  man,  not  a  woman,  not  a  boy  or  a  girl  left  in  that  world!"  But 
this  is  only  a  "horrid  world  of  phantoms,"  and  the  neophyte  celestial 
turns  in  relief  to  "our  own  dear  real  world,"  comforted  that  he  "never 
really  touched  the  yellow  dog  and  that  he  came  to  his  death  in  his  own 
wray!"  Although  the  ensuing  dialogue  on  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  has 
obvious  Berkeleian  echoes,  Hale  ends  his  fantasy  with  impeccable  or- 
thodoxy: "And  I  remembered  Joseph,  and  I  said,  'From  what  I  call  evil, 
He  educes  good!'  "44 

Inadequate  as  the  treatment  is  of  the  problems  of  causation  and  of 
free  will,  it  suggests  the  nature  of  Hale's  broodings.  If  he  had  never 
entered  the  ministry,  would  his  talent  have  flowered  much  earlier  and 
ripened  into — what?  If  Old  and  New  had  purchased  the  North  Ameri- 
can, would  his  journal  have  survived,  and  developed  into — what?  If  he 
now  deserted  fiction  for  history,  or  history  for  fiction  ...  It  is  the  tur- 
moil of  adolescent  decisions  repeating  itself  at  a  time  of  life  when  one 
hopes  for  mellowness  and  tranquillity. 

These  stories,  and  many  others  of  varying  theme  and  uneven  merit, 
appeared  in  a  second  triad  of  volumes  of  tales:  Crusoe  in  New  York  in 
1880;  Our  Christmas  in  a  Palace  in  1883;  and  Christmas  in  Narragansett 
in  1884. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  unity  in  any  of  the  volumes,  though  in  the 
latter  two  Hale  employs  the  narrative  device  of  a  group  of  characters 
who  tell  or  read  to  each  other  the  various  tales,  with  connecting  links 
of  comment.  By  awkward  stages  Our  Christmas  in  a  Palace  develops  its 
own  story-without-a-story  of  the  passengers  who  are  marooned  through 
a  snowstorm  in  a  "Palace  Car."  Oddly  enough  the  subject  matter  of  a 
full  dozen  of  these  tales  of  the  decade  1875-85  is  journeys  or  railroads. 
Hale  had  been  a  railroad  enthusiast  since  boyhood;  in  maturity  he  spent 
much  time  on  public  conveyances,  and  could  write  his  brother:  "I  think 
I  like  a  Pullman  better  than  any  place  open  to  me  in  the  world;  no  door- 

44  Our  Christmas  in  a  Palace,  72-91. 
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bell,  no  letters,  no  bores,  enough  to  eat,  to  drink,  and  chance  to  sleep."45 
Admittedly  much  of  his  lighter  writing  was  done  on  Pullmans  and  in 
railway  waiting  rooms.  Perhaps  simple  immediacy  of  suggestion  ex- 
plains why  much  of  his  fiction  at  this  time  is  preoccupied  with  the 
mechanics  of  travel.  Perhaps  there  is  something  more  pathological  in- 
volved, and  his  writing  was  escape  fiction  in  more  than  one  sense. 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  Christmas  in  Narragansett  Hale  sends 
the  Ingham  cast  of  characters  on  their  final  journey.  Quoting  Whittier's 
ballad  "The  Palatine,"  of  the  legend  of  the  burning  wreck  of  a  ship 
which  reappears  as  a  ghostly  warning  of  bad  weather,  Colonel  Ingham 
points  out  the  Montauk  Light: 

For  still  on  many  a  moonless  night, 
From  Kingston  Head  and  Montauk  Light, 
The  spectre  kindles  and  burns  in  sight. 

Now  low  and  dim,  now  clear  and  higher, 
Leaps  up  that  terrible  ghost  of  fire, 
When,  slowly  sinking,  the  flames  expire. 

And  the  wise  Sound  skippers,  though  skies  be  fine, 
Reef  their  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  the  Palatine. 

A  discussion  of  the  legend  is  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  farmer 
reporting  a  burning  ship  in  distress  off  the  point.  Ingham  and  all  the 
circle  of  intimates  rush  to  the  shore  and  launch  the  Uncle  Fritz,  a 
schooner  capable  of  carrying  the  entire  party  to  the  scene  of  the  wreck. 
The  narrator  who  misses  the  boat  reports:  "I  waited  all  night  upon  the 
beach.  I  saw  morning  dawn.  But  the  Uncle  Fritz  had  disappeared.  And 
no  one  of  them  returned." 

The  closing  lines  of  the  Ingham  saga  employ  a  terminology  which 
Hale  had  not  used  since  student  days: 

Were  they,  perhaps,  all  of  them  phantoms  of  the  imagination? 
"The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows." 

All  Rhode  Islanders  are  Idealists,  and  have  been  from  Roger  Williams 
down.  Roger  Williams?  Was  not  Canonchet  an  Idealist? 


Why  did  Bishop  Berkeley  come  and  make  his  home  here,  and  die  here, 
at  Newport  yonder? 

45  E.  E.  H.  to  Charles  Hale,  December  22,  1874,  Hale  Papers,  Box  9,  Folder  2, 
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Is  it  perhaps  true,  as  he  said,  that  that  which  we  call  matter  is  only  an 
impression  produced  in  the  mind? 

Ingham,  Haliburton,  and  all  the  rest  of  them;  the  Palatine  and  the  beach 
here,  the  drift-way  and  my  home.  What  do  I  mean  when  I  say  that  they 
are  Real?46 

46  Christinas  in  Narragansett,  284-93.  Hale  is  in  error  concerning  the  place  of 
Berkeley's  death. 
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Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years 


With  this  peremptory  banishment  of  the  entire  cast  of  Ingham 
characters,  Hale  turned  his  attention  for  the  next  five  years  pri- 
marily to  historical  writing.  Two  collaborative  projects  occupied  him 
in  the  last  half  of  the  eighties,  work  on  Justin  Winsor's  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  and  an  edition  of  Franklin  papers,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  his  son  Edward. 

The  Narrative  and  Critical  History,  something  of  a  landmark  in 
American  historical  publication,  was  a  work  of  collaboration  by  many 
scholars,  completed  in  1889  in  eight  royal  octavo  volumes.  Hale's  con- 
tributions dealt  with  topics  upon  which  he  had  previously  published  in 
historical  journals  and  upon  which  he  had  done  original  research  in  the 
libraries  of  England  and  Europe.  "Magellan's  Discovery"  appeared  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  series,  "Hawkins  and  Drake"  in  the  third 
volume,  and  a  "Naval  History  of  the  American  Revolution"  in  the 
sixth  volume,  carefully  documented  essays  of  twenty-five  to  forty 
pages,  the  length  of  study  in  which  Hale  excelled. 

In  appearance  and  format  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  was  a 
distinguished  work.  Handset  in  old-style  type,  and  with  good  press- 
work,  the  pages  were  attractively  made  up  with  a  profusion  of  illustra- 
tions. Relatively  new  processes  of  line  engraving  were  utilized  for  many 
of  the  reproductions  from  sixteenth-century  texts,  while  other  plates 
were  printed  from  original  woodcuts.  If  the  eight  volumes,  bound  in 
gold-stamped  full  leather,  did  not  represent  for  Hale  the  individual 
magnum  opus  which  he  had  once  projected — "three  volumes,  very  en- 
tertaining, big  type  like  Prescott,  quite  a  standard  for  the  next  hundred 
years" — in  typography  and  readability  they  met  his  highest  specifica- 
tions, and  the  project  was  one  in  which  he  could  take  great  satisfaction, 
though  the  extent  of  his  participation  was  three  essays  rather  than  three 
volumes.1 

1  Justin  Winsor,  ed.,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (Boston,  1884- 
89).  Hale's  chapters  occur  in  II,  591-617;  III,  59-84;  VI,  563-604. 
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The  other  historical  work  of  this  period  was  equally  creditable  and 
represented  the  culmination  of  a  long  labor  of  love.  In  1881,  Henry 
Stevens  offered  the  United  States  government  a  collection  of  Franklin 
papers.  Hale  was  one  of  the  few  men  who  had  examined  the  collection 
and  knew  its  history,  how  it  had  been  left  by  Franklin  to  his  grandson 
William  Temple  Franklin,  badly  edited  by  him  in  18 18,  and  then  pre- 
sumably lost.  For  seventeen  years  the  papers  had  lain  "on  the  top  shelf 
of  an  old  tailor's  shop  in  Saint  James,"  until  finally  rescued  by  one  of 
Temple  Franklin's  fellow-lodgers.  After  having  been  offered  to  the 
British  Museum,  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  to  various  United  States  min- 
isters to  England,  it  was  finally  purchased  by  Henry  Stevens,  who  had 
spent  large  sums  on  arranging,  collating  and  binding  the  documents. 
Secretary  of  State  Blaine  at  last  empowered  the  State  Department  li- 
brarian, Theodore  F.  Dwight,  to  examine  the  collection  in  London,  and 
his  report  of  November,  1881,  was  brought  before  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate  with  a  request  to  purchase  the  documents.  Hale 
was  summoned  in  1882  by  George  F.  Hoar  to  support  D wight's  recom- 
mendation with  his  own  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  papers  gained  in 
previous  visits  to  London.2  He  felt  that  it  was  in  large  part  due  to  his 
testimony  that  the  purchase  was  approved  at  a  price  of  thirty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  He  wrote  to  his  family  at  this  time:  "To  tell  the  whole 
truth,  I  think  the  officers  of  the  State  Department  understand  more 
about  the  papers  than  they  did  at  this  time  yesterday,  and  when,  after 
ten  minutes,  my  examination  was  over,  Mr.  Voorhees  ['the  rather  eccen- 
tric Democratic  member']  said,  'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Dr.  Hale,  you 
have  converted  me,'  and  Hoar  said  that  they  learned  more  in  five  min- 
utes than  they  had  learned  in  six  months  before.  All  which  was  suffi- 
ciently pleasant,  because  I  really  thought  it  was  true."3 

Having  thus  acquired  something  of  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
Stevens  collection,  Hale,  with  the  assistance  of  his  son  Edward,  by  then 
a  Harvard  graduate  launched  on  a  literary  career  of  his  own,  edited  and 
published  the  significant  items  of  the  collection,  with  related  documents 
from  other  collections,  in  two  volumes  under  the  title  Franklin  in 
France.  The  work  provided  an  excuse  for  long  periods  of  study  in 
Washington  and  resulted  in  the  renewing  of  old  acquaintances  and  in 
contacts  with  historians  and  statesmen.  A  single  day  might  encompass  a 
conference  with  the  librarian  of  the  State  Department  over  a  new  de- 
sign for  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  a  prolonged  tete-a-tete 

2  Franklin  in  France,  Preface. 

3E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  February  23,  1882,  Hale  Papers,  Box  9,  Folder 
7- 
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with  George  Bancroft  over  a  projected  biography  of  Shakespeare,  and 
a  call  upon  the  visiting  lecturer  Matthew  Arnold.4  In  Washington,  even 
more  than  in  Boston,  Hale  found  the  life  of  letters  and  the  stimulation 
which  he  enjoyed. 

As  by-products  of  such  historical  work  Hale  wrote  several  popular 
volumes:  The  Life  of  George  Washington,  Studied  Anew;  the  Chau- 
tauquan  History  of  the  United  States;  The  Story  of  Massachusetts;  and 
The  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Adeanwhile  he  got  off  his  customary 
stream  of  desultory  articles  on  various  facets  of  history,  which  appeared 
in  such  varied  places  as  the  North  American  Review,  Atlantic,  Forum, 
Critic,  Independent,  Chautauquan,  New  England  Magazine,  and  his  own 
Lend  a  Hand  Record? 

Piecemeal  effusions  though  these  were,  many  of  them  were  illumi- 
nated by  the  broad  insights  which  Hale's  rambling  historical  studies  and 
his  prolonged  interest  in  the  bypaths  of  American  history  provided.  In 
1890  he  published  in  the  New  England  Magazine  a  provocative  article 
on  "The  Professor  of  America,"  a  plea  for  the  endowment  of  a  "Chair 
of  America"  in  our  universities  to  promote  study  of  the  distinctive  con- 
tribution of  this  country  to  political  and  economic  history.6 

Though  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record  was  a  much  less  pretentious  pe- 
riodical than  Old  and  New,  it  ranged  considerably  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  usual  organizational  mouthpiece,  with  articles  on  such  subjects  as 
"The  Padrone  Question,"  "The  Quarantine  Bill,"  "Helen  Keller,"  and 
"The  Indian  Rights  Association."  Its  fiction  was  invariably  didactic; 
Hale's  serials  on  "My  Friend  the  Boss,"  "Mr.  Tangier's  Vacations,"  and 
"Home  Again"  were  his  practiced  blend  of  dramatization  and  serious 
discussion  of  social  problems.7  The  magazine  almost  doubled  in  size  by 
1 89 1,  and  continued  in  existence  until  January,  1897,  when  it  was 
merged  with  Charities  Review. 

Hale  conducted  his  journal  from  headquarters  at  3  Hamilton  Place, 

4E.  E.  H.  to  Philip  Hale,  December  18,  1883,  Hale  Papers,  Box  10,  Folder  r. 

5  Typical  articles  from  this  period  are  "Tree  of  Political  Knowledge,"  North 
American  Review,  CXLVIII  (May,  1889),  564-71;  "Daniel  De  Foe  and  Thomas 
Shepard,"  Atlantic,  LVI  (July,  1885),  85-87 ;  "Congestion  of  Cities,"  Forum,  IV 
(January,  1888),  527-35;  "Freneau  and  Washington,"  Critic,  X,  N.S.  (August  4, 
1888),  49-51;  "Shall  the  State  Own  the  Railroads?"  Independent,  XLII  (August  28, 
1890),  1 181-82;  "New  England  and  Emigration,"  Chautauquan,  XII  (February, 
1891),  630-35;  "Pilgrim's  Life  in  Common,"  New  England  Magazine,  I,  N.S.  (Sep- 
tember, 1889),  27-30;  "The  Submerged  Tenth,"  Lend  a  Hand  Record,  XV  (August, 
1895),  83-85. 

6  "The  Professor  of  America,"  New  England  Magazine,  III,  N.S.  (November, 
1890),  341-47;  Works,  VIII,  65-85. 

7  These  articles  and  stories  appeared  between  September,  1886,  and  February, 
1896.  See  Bulletin  of  Bibliography,  Vol.  XXI,  Nos.  $-6. 
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Boston.  "This  office,  which  was  to  become  his  favorite  place  for  day- 
time cat  naps,  had  a  dual  role.  Besides  being  the  central  office  for  the 
clubs,  the  various  publishing  and  selling  activities  relating  ro  the  work 
of  the  clubs  were  carried  on  there  under  the  name  S.  Stilman  Smith  & 
Company.  Smith  was  a  retired  preacher  who  for  several  years  previous 
to  his  association  with  Hale  had  been  the  subscription  agent  of  Daniel 
Lothrop.  The  incorporation  of  the  club-managing  part  of  the  enter- 
prise, under  the  name  Ten  Times  One  Association,  was  accomplished 
in  1892.  In  December,  1894,  J.  Stilman  Smith  &  Company,  though  it 
continued  this  style  in  its  imprint,  became  the  Lend  A  Hand  Publish- 
ing Company  with  a  capital  stock  of  seven  thousand  dollars.  Smith  & 
Company  were  needed  by  Hale  primarily  to  assist  him  in  getting  out 
the  monthly  Lend  a  Hand" 8  The  company  also  became  the  publishers 
and  distribution  agents  for  many  of  Hale's  minor  works,  both  reprints 
and  original  stories  written  as  gift  premiums  for  Lend  a  Hand  club 
members.  Red  and  White:  A  Christmas  Story  (1887)  and  One  Good 
Turn  (1893)  belong  in  the  latter  category.  Smith  and  Company  also 
published  as  separates  such  reprint  stories  as  "Daily  Bread"  from  the  old 
Advertiser  files;  "If  Jesus  Came  to  Boston"  from  the  New  England 
Magazine;  "Man  and  Beast"  from  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record;  "What  Is 
the  American  People?"  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address;  three  volumes  of 
Hale's  sermons;  and  in  1895  the  "Tell  It  Again"  series  of  small  books 
including  three  Harper's  stories,  "Aunt  Caroline's  Present,"  "Hands 
Off,"  and  "Susan's  Escort";  also  "Colonel  Clipsham's  Calendar"  and 
A  Safe  Deposit. 

In  1888,  Hale  published  through  this  medium  two  tracts  which  might 
otherwise  never  have  found  an  outlet.  Tom  Torrey's  Tariff  Talks  was 
a  series  of  cracker-barrel  dialogues  advocating  protection.  How  They 
Lived  at  Hampton  was  an  elaboration  of  the  earlier  Harper's  story  on 
woolen-mill  co-operation.  The  circulation  of  this  last  volume  seems  to 
have  met  Hale's  expectations,  for  he  reminisced  in  1902: 

I  wrote  "Hampton"  in  1888,  and  sent  it  to  the  American  Sunday-School 
Society  in  competition  for  a  premium  which  they  offered. 

Another  man  got  the  premium.  So  I  published  the  book  myself,  and  I  have 
myself  been  very  glad  I  did  so.  When  it  was  published,  the  newspaper  press, 
which  at  that  time  had  very  few  people  connected  with  it  who  had  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  was  very  much  afraid  that  it  recommended 
anarchy.  So  it  happened  that  the  book  was  never  recommended  by  anybody 
to  anybody  except  by  Mr.  George  Holyoake,  who  honored  it  so  far  that  he 

8  Coleman,  "Edward  Everett  Hale:  Preacher  as  Publisher,"  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America,  Papers,  XL VI  (2d  Quarter,  1952),  9-10. 
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reprinted  it  in  England.  In  America,  however,  it  had  to  work  its  own  way. 
It  has  been  a  valuable  illustration  of  the  indifference  which  the  public  pays 
to  what  are  called  the  literary  judgments  of  the  press.9 

Smith  and  Company  early  in  its  history  developed  some  arrangement 
with  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company  for  the  sale  of  Hale  titles  originally 
published  by  that  firm.10  In  1894,  Hale  wrote  Benjamin  Holt  Ticknor 
inquiring  about  his  rights  in  plates  owned  by  Roberts  Brothers:  "I  wish 
you  would  let  me  know  what  is  your  impression  as  to  my  rights  in  this 
affair.  My  contracts  have  all  been  made  with  Niles,  personally.  Do  you 
suppose  that  unless  there  is  a  written  instrument,  these  bind  me  to  the 
firm?  Or  have  I  a  right  to  buy  my  plates  at  a  valuation,  and  go  where 
I  choose  with  them."11  An  arrangement  was  worked  out  whereby  Smith 
and  Company  sold  the  Roberts'  titles  and  paid  them  40  per  cent  for 
each  book  sold.12 

Despite  these  multifarious  publication  and  sales  operations,  Smith 
and  Company  was  never  a  financially  profitable  concern.  It  did  its  work 
of  promotion  of  philanthropic  activities;  it  provided  Hale  a  publication 
outlet  for  some  of  his  more  controversial  works;  but  no  more  than  Old 
and  New  was  it  a  remunerative  venture. 

Of  similar  character  was  Hale's  alliance  with  the  weekly  newspaper 
Commonwealth,  which  he  served  loosely  as  editor  for  many  years  and 
with  which  he  became  financially  entangled.  It  was  an  unfortunate  al- 
liance. Hale  no  longer  had  the  enthusiasm  of  his  youth  to  cope  with 
the  promotional  problems  of  an  unestablished  journal,  and  his  letters  to 
Smith  throughout  these  years  reflect  the  continuous  struggle  to  meet 
printers'  bills.  There  are  proposals  to  offer  club  advertising  in  the  three 
journals  Lend  a  Hand,  Ten  Times  One  Record,  and  Commonwealth; 
concern  over  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Easter  number  hanging  in  the 
Albany  station  "which  will  be  returned  to  you  when  they  are  worth- 
less"; distress  over  notes  going  to  protest — all  the  picayunish  detail  of 
sales  and  management,  without  the  pride  of  editorship  which  he  had 
felt  in  Old  and  New. 

At  length  his  friends  intervened  to  prevent  his  dissipating  his  energies 
— and  his  credit — in  such  fashion.  Despite  his  protests,  reminiscent  of 

9  We,  the  People,  59-60. 

10  Christinas  in  Narragansett,  The  Fortunes  of  Rachel,  and  Our  Christinas  in  a 
Palace,  all  originally  published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  were  being  advertised  by 
Smith  and  Company  in  1888  on  the  flyleaf  of  Tom  Torrey's  Tariff  Talks. 

11  E.  E.  H.  to  Benjamin  Holt  Ticknor,  May  25,  1884,  Papers  of  Benjamin  Holt 
Ticknor,  Library  of  Congress  (LC-1946),  Vol.  VII,  p.  1222. 

12  Coleman,  "Edward  Everett  Hale:  Preacher  as  Publisher,"  Bibliographical  So- 
ciety of  America,  Papers,  XL VI  (2d  Quarter,  1952),  10. 
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his  arguments  fifty  years  earlier  in  the  case  of  Nathan's  To-Day,  that 
the  magazine  be  kept  alive  until  a  purchaser  be  found,  his  legal  and 
financial  advisers  were  insistent  upon  his  "cutting  loose  from  'the  Com- 
monwealth' "  altogether.  George  Ellis  of  the  publishing  firm  wrote  him 
like  a  Dutch  uncle:  "Do  not  I  beg  of  you  go  on  allowing  a  renewal  of 
note  after  note  carrying  your  endorsement,  discounted  at  ruinous  rates, 
which  absolutely  can  end  in  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  failure.  Justice 
to  yourself,  your  family,  and  your  friends  calls  upon  you  to  stop.  .  .  . 
Your  reputation  and  your  comfort  so  concern  some  of  us  that  it  is  hard 
for  us  not  to  consider  it  in  a  sense  part  of  our  business." 13 

In  the  face  of  such  loyal  opposition,  Hale  could  do  no  other  than 
gracefully  submit.  While  his  friends  adroitly  repaired  his  financial  stand- 
ing, he  discontinued  publication  of  the  Commonwealth  in  May  of  1 896. 

As  if  such  journalistic  involvements  were  not  sufficient,  Hale  also 
took  a  prominent  part  in  reviving  in  1 899  the  New  England  Magazine, 
in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Edwin  Mead.  Hale  served  as  its  editor 
for  the  first  year  of  the  new  series,  and  contributed  a  discursive  trav- 
elogue entitled  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  a  series  which  would  be  re- 
printed in  toto  by  the  same  magazine  in  the  year  following  his  death. 
These  chatty  articles  are  in  dialogue  form,  recounting  for  the  benefit  of 
his  readers  the  actual  details  of  his  own  peregrinations — to  Rochester 
to  preside  at  an  Alpha  Delta  Phi  meeting,  to  West  Point  as  one  of  the 
Official  Board  of  Visitors,  and  by  canoe  "to  explore  the  head  water  of 
the  Nissitisset  River,"  this  last  a  strenuous  jaunt  for  a  man  of  sixty-eight. 
But  Hale  preserved  his  zest  for  outdoor  living  and  joked  off  the  hard- 
ships of  his  tortuous  route  by  instructing  the  printer  to  map  his  course: 
"If  he  will  set  two  or  three  lines  of  capital  M's  and  W's  mixed,  with  a 
few  S's  turned  sideways  from  another  font,  we  shall  have  a  map  quite 
accurate  and  sufficient  for  the  next  navigator." 14 

Closely  allied  to  Hale's  work  with  the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs  was  his 
participation  in  Chautauqua  programs  and  assemblies  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Chautauquan,  official  organ  of  the  Chautauquan  Literary  and 
Scientific  Assemblies,  of  two  series  of  articles,  "How  to  Live,"  and  "Do- 
mestic and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists,"  both  of  which  were  later  re- 
printed in  separate  volumes.15  In  1890,  Hale  also  began  to  conduct  a 
regular  department  in  Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  usually  carried  under 

13 E.  E.  H.  to  Stilman  Smith,  July  3,  1893;  January  28,  February  8,  March  23, 
1894,  Hale  Papers,  Box  11,  Folder  2;  George  W.  Ellis  to  E.  E.  H.,  May  14,  1869, 
Hale  Papers,  Box  15,  Folder  5. 

14  New  England  Magazine,  III,  N.S.  (December,  1890),  530. 

15  "How  to  Live,"  Chautauquan,  October,  1885 — February,  1887;  reprinted  in 
book  form  in  1900  and  in  Works,  VII;  "Domestic  and  Social  Life  of  the  Colonists," 
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the  running  head  of  "Social  Problems,"  which  continued  regularly 
through  April,  1892,  and  intermittently  for  the  next  two  years.  Hale 
also  contributed  a  weekly  article  throughout  much  of  this  period  to 
the  Christian  Register,  the  official  organ  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

It  would  seem  as  though  all  of  these  official  and  semiofficial  editorial 
functions  should  have  exhausted  even  the  resources  of  such  a  fecund 
producer  as  Edward  Hale.  On  the  contrary,  they  stimulated  him  to 
more  and  more  periodical  publication.  In  the  period  between  June, 
1875,  and  January,  1886,  when  he  had  no  editorial  connection  with 
any  magazine,  his  known  periodical  writings  total  no  less  than  seventy 
items,  including  the  one  published  serial,  Philip  Nolan's  Friends.  In  the 
only  slightly  longer  period  of  the  Lend  a  Hand  Record,  from  January, 
1886,  to  January,  1897,  his  writings  for  monthly  journals  with  which 
he  was  connected,  exclusive  of  the  weekly  Commonwealth  and  the 
Christian  Register,  add  up  to  over  ninety  signed  pieces.  This  figure  in- 
cludes several  long  series,  the  two  for  the  Chautauquan,  three  serials  for 
Lend  a  Hand,  and  the  extended  travelogue  for  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine. In  addition  he  wrote  for  other  miscellaneous  magazines  an  equal 
number  of  items,  including  the  installments  of  A  New  England  Boy- 
hood, which  ran  through  five  numbers  of  the  Atlantic.  All  in  all  in 
these  eleven  years  he  must  have  published,  aside  from  newspaper  edi- 
torials, close  to  two  hundred  periodical  pieces,  ranging  from  the  short 
discussions  of  the  "Social  Problems"  to  full-length  book  productions 
printed  in  installment  form. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  bare  statistics  this  is  an  even  more  helter- 
skelter  dispersal  of  talent  than  had  marked  the  previous  decade,  when 
the  debacle  of  Old  and  New  had  left  him  without  a  point  of  literary 
orientation.  But  the  1886-97  period,  for  all  its  apparent  random  and 
disjunctive  activities,  is  characterized  by  a  serenity  and  a  firmness  of 
purpose  hitherto  lacking.  Hale  had  at  long  last  come  to  terms  with  his 
own  nature. 

In  that  acceptance  of  limitations  which  is  central  to  all  philosophies 
and  all  religions,  he  had  gradually  come  to  realize  that  the  journalistic 
and  piecemeal  writing  into  which  he  always  drifted  despite  his  best  de- 
terminations to  the  contrary  was  his  inevitable  and  proper  metier.  Vo- 
cation, avocation,  and  "avocation  of  the  second  and  third  powers,"  all 
were  for  him  one  and  the  same.  He  was  by  a  nature  a  journalist  and  a 
popularizer,  a  liaison  officer  between  the  world  of  ideas  and  the  world 


October,  1891 — March,  1892,  published  in  book  form  as  Studies  in  American  Co- 
lonial Life  (Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  1895). 
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of  action — a  preacher.  Once  the  creative  surge  of  youth  was  spent, 
there  would  be  no  more  successful  flights  of  imagination  like  the  early 
Ingham  Papers.  For  he  lacked  the  ruthless  concentration  of  genius 
which  might  have  produced  mature  artistic  works.  His  was  a  genuine 
literary  talent,  but  a  small  one,  that  skillfully  employed  but  soon  ex- 
hausted. Something  of  this  realization  must  have  been  with  him  when 
he  so  summarily  dismissed  his  cast  of  Ingham  characters.  Although  he 
could  be  a  serious  student  of  history  on  a  minor  scale,  again  the  dedi- 
cated devotion  was  lacking  to  produce  a  major  work  of  scholarship. 
His  impatience  to  be  done  with  the  lessons  of  the  past  in  favor  of  their 
contemporary  applications  left  him  inevitably  a  popularizer  and  minor 
collaborator.  But  with  his  knack  for  research,  his  skill  at  dramatization, 
with  his  whole-souled  concern  for  ordinary  people  and  their  problems, 
he  was  in  his  element  as  an  editor  and  as  an  editorializer.  When  he  re- 
nounced all  other  pretensions,  his  work  was  effective,  not  in  any  partic- 
ular piece  of  writing,  but  through  its  cumulative  impact  upon  the  popular 
mind  of  his  time. 

Even  in  the  field  of  social  education  Hale  was  no  theoretical  reformer 
but  a  practical  instructor.  As  his  admirer  Frothingham  aptly  puts  it, 
"In  the  matter  of  social  diseases  he  was  a  'general  practitioner'  and  not 
a  surgical  'specialist.'  " 16  He  would  at  different  times  be  concerned 
with  Irish  emigration,  workingmen's  homes,  labor-capital  relations,  tariff 
legislation,  Indian  rights,  public  ownership  of  communications,  and 
world  peace.  But  once  he  had  determined  upon  what  he  considered  the 
proper  attitude  towards  a  question,  he  would  utilize  any  and  all  literary 
genres,  any  medium  of  publication,  to  get  his  message  across  to  as  many 
people  as  possible. 

The  reconciliation  of  Hale's  divergent  drives  was  only  gradually 
achieved.  The  cohesive  elements  had  continuously  been  present,  with 
osmosis  between  his  pulpit  and  his  press  more  marked  at  one  period 
than  another,  but  always  considerable.  There  had  also  been  constant  in 
the  equation  a  polarizing  action,  with  tensions  and  conflicts  between  the 
homiletic  impulse  and  the  artistic  urge.  Yet  it  is  noticeable  that  as  he 
approached  his  seventieth  birthday  these  tensions  resolved  themselves. 
No  longer  does  his  fiction  fulminate  against  the  "map-peddlers"  and 
"The  Society  for  the  Providing  of  Occupation  for  the  Higher  Classes." 
With  his  Chautauquan  lectures  and  his  Lend  a  Hand  activities,  even  fic- 
tion seems  to  have  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  as  Hale  himself  becomes  an 
acknowledged  "map-peddler."  No  longer  does  he  project  a  historical 

16  Frothingham,  All  These,  205. 
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magnum  opus,  but  rather  contents  himself  with  the  short  sketch  on  the 
subject  with  which  he  is  most  familiar. 

The  earnest  young  lad  who  hesitantly  entered  the  ministry  in  1842 
had  an  irrepressible  streak  of  humor  in  his  make-up.  Humor,  the  sense 
of  proportion,  nurtured  by  the  deep  insights  of  religion,  produced  fifty 
years  later  a  man  who  took  his  work  with  deadly  seriousness  and  him- 
self with  no  seriousness  at  all. 

Interviewed  as  a  famous  author  in  1893  by  the  newly  founded  Mc- 
Chire's  Magazine,  Hale  could  with  complete  honesty  explode:  "I  have 
written  twenty-five  books  but  I'm  not  an  author.  I'm  a  parish  minister. 
I  don't  care  a  snap  for  the  difference  between  Balzac  and  Daudet.  That 
isn't  important  in  life.  I  do  care  about  the  difference  between  the  classes 
of  men  who  migrate  to  this  country  of  mine."  Hale  had  cheerfully  ac- 
cepted his  function  as  primarily  that  of  a  parish  minister.  What  he 
failed  to  add  was  that  his  parish  was  the  entire  stretch  of  America,  his 
roving  pulpit  any  one  of  a  score  of  journals.  He  could  in  the  same  in- 
terview defend  his  predilection  for  "doing  twenty  things  instead  of 
one":  "For  a  man  who  writes  forty  sermons  a  year,  it  is  better  not  to 
get  into  one  rut.  To  write  those  sermons  well  he  must  come  into  touch 
with  forty  things  or  forty  men.  As  a  man  of  letters  I  say  the  same  thing. 
An  author  must  be  an  all-around  man  and  take  a  many-sided  view  of 
life.  My  friends  think  it  harms  one.  I  say  it  does  not."17 

Moss  crept  along  the  rock  walls  of  the  Highland  Street  garden, 
woodbine  and  Dutchman's  pipe  wove  a  screen  between  the  Doric  col- 
umns of  the  house,  and  Edward  Hale  went  joyously  on  his  way  doing 
twenty  things  instead  of  one,  "the  world's  errand  boy  for  little  kind- 
nesses."18 One  by  one  the  Hale  boys  went  off  across  the  river  to  Har- 
vard. Only  Robert,  the  youngest,  was  left  at  home  in  a  house  grown 
strangely  quiet.  Dr.  Hale  himself  had  gone  back  to  Harvard  as  Preacher 
to  the  University,  where  he  counseled  others'  sons,  formed  them  into 
an  organization  for  social  work,  the  Tolstoi  Club,  which  later  estab- 
lished Hale  House  for  settlement  work. 

Boston's  residential  areas  were  moving  farther  and  farther  from  the 
Hub,  away  from  the  church  on  Union  Park  Street.  In  1887  that  con- 
gregation reunited  with  the  Hollis  Street  Church  from  which  it  had 
originally  branched,  and  moved  to  a  new  edifice  on  Exeter  and  New- 
bury streets.  Edward  Everett  Hale  remained  the  pastor  of  the  united 
congregations,  though  his  younger  colleague  Edward  Hale  took  from 
him  much  of  the  burden  of  church  work.  His  parishioners  were  proud 

17  Ward,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  McClure's,  I  (September,  1893),  291-300. 
is  Higginson,  Carlyle's  Laugh,  172. 
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of  their  distinguished  minister  and  tolerant  of  his  eccentricities.  There 
is  a  story  which  exists  in  several  apocryphal  versions  of  his  conduct  of 
a  wedding.  It  was  an  elaborate  affair  that  had  been  planned,  an  evening 
ceremony  attended  by  most  of  Boston's  proper  Bostonians.  As  the 
bride  made  last-minute  adjustments  to  her  veil  and  the  organ  pealed 
forth,  it  was  realized  that  there  was  no  attending  minister.  One  of  Hale's 
friends,  guessing  the  situation,  leapt  into  a  cab  and  rushed  to  Highland 
Street,  where  he  found  Dr.  Hale  just  climbing  into  another  convey- 
ance which  was  waiting  to  take  him  to  Matunuck.  Reminded  of  his  en- 
gagement, the  minister  hastened  to  the  church  and  there,  without  chang- 
ing from  traveling  costume,  in  overcoat  and  woolen  muffler,  united  the 
bride  and  groom  in  holy  wedlock,  then  placidly  continued  on  his  way 
to  Matunuck. 

The  Narragansett  country  retained  its  appeal  for  Hale,  its  rolling 
terrain  a  subdued  version  of  the  Berkshire  peaks  which  had  attracted 
him  in  youth.  As  he  rolled  the  six  lonely  miles  of  country  lane  from 
Kingston  Station  south  to  the  sea  "between  ferns  and  bulrushes  and 
arethuses  and  laurels  and  rhododendrons  .  .  .  under  maples  and  oaks 
and  hemlocks  and  hackmatacks  and  tupelos  and  birches  and  beeches," 
he  thought  of  the  men  of  history  who  had  rolled  down  the  old  Post 
Road  before  him.  Over  the  space  of  years  these  musings  brought  forth 
a  series  of  ballads  and  poems,  mostly  set  in  the  Matunuck  region:  "The 
Queen's  Road,"  "Ben  Franklin  at  the  Inn,"  "New  England's  Chevy 
Chase,"  and  "Rhododendron  Land."  Hale  often  argued  that  the  entire 
history  of  New  England  could  be  reproduced  in  its  ballads,  and  in  1903 
he  attempted  such  a  compilation.19 

He  sat  for  hours  on  the  veranda  of  the  "New  Sybaris"  watching  the 
sweep  of  the  horizon  from  Gay  Head  Light  on  the  east  to  Montauk 
Light  on  the  west.  "Hundreds  of  sails  of  every  type  of  vessel,  sailing, 
north,  south,  east  and  west, — coal-tugs,  menhaden  vessels,  excursion 
steamers,  and  the  fishermen's  boats  from  the  shore.  And  above  a  sky 
which  is  breeding  clouds  all  the  time."  Somewhere  out  beyond  that 
horizon  sailed  his  friends  of  the  Ingham  coterie  on  adventures  which  he 
could  not  follow. 

There  were  days  at  Matunuck  when  time  drifted  by,  uneventful 
save  for  walks  which  followed  the  sheep  tracks  over  the  gentle  hills. 
Hale  soaked  up  the  outdoor  life  through  all  his  senses,  knew  the  coun- 
try odors,  from  the  sweetness  of  the  mayflower  in  spring  to  the  tang 

19  Hale's  poems  were  collected  under  the  title  For  Fifty  Years,  published  in  1893, 
and  reprinted  as  Volume  X  of  his  Works.  A  New  England  History  in  Ballads,  by 
Hale  and  others,  was  published  in  1903  by  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
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of  bay  in  autumn,  noted  the  "sweet,  spicy,  grape-like  fragrance  of 
huckleberry  blooms"  and  the  ripening  of  the  first  strawberries  and  the 
first  flowering  of  the  laurels.20 

This  outdoor  life  left  its  mark  upon  Hale's  appearance.  A  contem- 
porary journalist  noted  how  greatly  the  minister  contrasted  with  the 
popular  impression  of  a  cloistered  and  ascetic  divine.  He  was  "a  tall 
trapper-like  man,  with  a  swinging  gait,  dressed  in  plain  clothes,  and 
wearing  a  soft  slouch  hat;  a  canny  face,  bearded  and  tanned,  and  plowed 
into  deep  wrinkles  and  furrows;  shoulders  slightly  stooping,  as  if  sup- 
porting some  great  burden;  eyes  that  see  everything  around  them,  and 
yet  seem  to  be  gazing  inward  or  far  away;  voice  sonorous  on  the  ros- 
trum, yet  gentle  in  conversation,  and  the  whole  manner  of  the  man 
breathing  a  compassionate  helpfulness  which  both  inspires  affection  and 
invites  confidence."21 

In  this  Indian  summer  of  his  life  Hale,  never  the  most  sedentary  of 
creatures,  could  not  "rest  from  travel,"  but  was  always  on  the  move, 
attending  conferences,  lecturing  across  the  country,  visiting,  sight-see- 
ing. He  enjoyed  the  casual  contacts  of  the  journeys.  "You  know  I  al- 
ways fall  in  with  interesting  people,"  he  introduced  one  narrative  of 
his  travels  to  his  wife.  The  interesting  person  in  this  case  was  a  jewelry 
salesman  who  found  such  an  attentive  listener  in  the  modest  clergyman 
that  he  divulged  at  length  the  mysteries  of  the  diamond-cutting  trade.22 

In  1 89 1,  Hale  made  a  leisurely  transcontinental  tour  with  his  daughter 
Ellen,  who  was  in  poor  health  and  needed  the  change.  Hale  had  as  ex- 
cuse the  objective  of  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  in  California.  The 
two  revisited  en  route  some  of  the  scenes  of  their  Louisiana  and  Texas 
excursion  of  the  seventies,  saw  Mardi  Gras  in  New  Orleans,  were  wel- 
comed by  the  mayor  and  city  dignitaries  upon  the  Galveston  docks,  and 
proceeded  inland.  "Once  more  we  found  ourselves  at  San  Antonio,  no 
longer  arriving  there  in  our  ambulance,  but  in  a  Pullman  car.  We  loved 
it  still,  for  no  amount  of  civilization  can  change  its  glorious  situation, 
or,  I  may  add,  the  charming  spirit  of  the  place."  Six  days  later  Hale 
wrote  from  San  Diego,  describing  the  trip  across  the  desert: 

It  has  exactly  what  a  sea-voyage  has  not,  and  what  you  long  for,  a  con- 
stant variety.  The  great  American  desert  itself,  which  is  by  no  means  abol- 
ished, is  all  the  same  as  interesting  as  Beacon  Street  or  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
not  to  say  more  so.  A  group  of  Indians,  a  yucca  palm  in  seed,  the  stray 

20  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel,"  New  England  Magazine,  II,  N.S.,  592-93. 

21  Kennedy,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Century,  XXIX  (January,  1885),  338. 

22  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  September  8,  1894,  Hale  Papers,  Box  11, 
Folder  4. 
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cactuses,  gophers  and  their  houses,  irrigation  canals,  snowy  mountains, 
Mexican  and  other  ranchmen,  all  such  things  are  new,  at  least  to  the  decor- 
ous Bostonian  sated  with  home.  Whether  the  desert  be  a  desert  or  no,  makes 
no  difference  in  the  interest. 

This  road  has  a  great  advantage  in  the  approach  to  the  Pacific.  We  swept 
out  on  it  suddenly  about  half  past  three,  and  rode  on  the  bluff  above  it  for 
more  than  two  hours.  "Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien."  I  can  hardly  tell  you 
how  intense  one's  feeling  is,  all  that  there  has  been  and  all  there  will  be  in 
that  ocean. 

"Silent  upon  a  peak  in  Darien."  But  now  Hale  was  not  constrained  to 
grub  in  libraries  for  documentation  of  "The  Pacific  Ocean  and  Its 
Shores."  That  project  was  no  longer  mentioned,  but  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  the  history  of  the  region  enhanced  for  him  the  plea- 
sures of  the  trip.  Ellen  reported:  "California  and  the  Pacific  were  all 
and  more  than  all  that  a  lifetime  of  study  and  expectation  had  prepared 
him  to  find."  In  San  Diego,  Charles  NordhofT  entertained  the  Hales, 
and  undoubtedly  acquainted  them  with  some  of  the  more  recent  his- 
tory of  the  region.  In  Pasadena,  in  Santa  Monica,  in  Santa  Barbara,  and 
San  Francisco,  there  were  relatives  or  friends  or  friends  of  friends  to 
receive  them,  for  Hale  had  an  aversion  to  staying  in  hotels.  He  lectured 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  Berkeley,  preached  in  the  Unitarian  churches 
there  and  en  route  home  in  Denver.23  And  back  before  his  own  congre- 
gation, he  preached  a  sermon  on  "The  Colonization  of  the  Desert,"  a 
eulogy  of  the  frontiersman  as  the  unknowing  emissary  of  God,  taking 
as  his  text  that  passage  from  Genesis,  "God  saw  everything  that  He  had 
made,  and  behold,  it  was  very  good."24 

The  following  year  Hale  and  his  wife  made  another  visit  to  Europe, 
and  again  in  1896  he  went  to  California,  just  after  the  failure  of  the 
Commonwealth  weekly.  Meanwhile  his  seventieth  birthday  had  rolled 
around,  a  Sunday  on  which  he  preached  on  "The  Victory  of  Love." 
The  holiday  celebrations  extended  over  into  the  next  evening,  when 
a  party  at  the  church  brought  together  throngs  of  his  parishioners  with 
gifts.  Hale  was  impressed  by  the  spontaneity  of  the  gathering,  "not  a 
functional  moment  about  it  all;  the  whole  thing  was  pure  affection 
from  one  end  to  the  other."  A  few  weeks  later  a  memorial  day  was 
scheduled  by  his  Boston  friends.  At  the  afternoon  reception  the  first 
to  pay  his  respects  was  the  Negro  minister  of  the  South  End  Church; 
then  followed  calls  by  old  comrades  in  arms  of  the  war  days,  some  now 

23  The  material  and  the  letter  here  quoted  are  from  Chapter  33  of  the  Life  and 
Letters,  written  by  Ellen  Day  Hale. 

24  Works,  VIII,  355-70. 
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general  officers,  and  by  governors  and  dignitaries  of  the  state.  The 
King's  Daughters  and  the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs  marched  past  in  squads 
for  review.  And  that  night  there  was  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel  Vendome. 
Lyman  Abbott  spoke  on  "Our  Guest  and  the  Church  Universal,"  Wil- 
liam McElroy  of  the  New  York  Tribune  on  "Our  Guest  and  Journal- 
ism," A.  P.  Peabody  on  "Our  Guest  and  Literature."  There  were  trib- 
utes to  Hale's  work  for  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  and  for  the  nation,  and  to  his  charitable,  educational, 
and  political  activities.25  And  at  the  end  Dr.  Hale,  full  of  years  and 
wisdom,  addressed  the  assembly  on  the  topic  long  his  favorite,  "The 
People  in  Church  and  State."26  It  had  been  the  subject  of  his  election 
sermon  in  1859,  his  concept  of  the  interlocking  and  complementary 
duties  of  churchmen  and  citizens  under  a  system  of  government  which 
formally  separates  church  and  state.  The  summaries  of  his  own  activities 
had  provided  a  living  illustration  of  that  concept. 

Finding  himself  a  septuagenarian  in  no  way  dampened  Hale's  enthusi- 
asm for  living.  Some  years  later  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Higginson  ac- 
knowledging his  birthday  congratulations:  "Three  score  &  ten  as  you 
know,  has  many  advantages, — and  as  yet,  I  find  no  drawbacks.  Asa  Gray 
said  to  me  'It  is  great  fun  to  be  70  years  old.  You  do  not  have  to  know 
everything! '  I  see  that  you  can  write  intelligibly.  I  wish  I  could — But  I 
cannot  run  a  Typewriter  more  than  a  Sewing-Machine.  Will  the  next 
generation  learn  to  write — any  more  than  learn  the  alphabet?"27  Hale's 
remarks  upon  chirography  were  apropos  enough.  The  careful  hand 
which  had  once  been  a  printer's  joy,  as  the  years  went  past,  had  tended 
to  substitute  shorthand  symbols  for  suffixes  and  to  elide  prepositions 
and  auxiliary  verb  forms  until  a  "typewriter" — as  both  the  machine 
and  its  operator  were  often  then  called — had  become  for  him  a  neces- 
sary intermediate  step  between  composition  and  composing  room. 

In  this  anniversary  year  of  1892  were  published  the  last  of  Hale's 
novels.  The  New  Harry  and  Lucy  is  a  sort  of  Cook's  tour  of  Boston  in 
the  fall  of  1 89 1,  described  through  the  letters  of  a  young  couple,  new- 
comers to  the  city.  East  and  West:  A  Story  of  the  New  Ohio,  pub- 
lished in  England  as  The  Nevo  Ohio,  from  the  standpoint  of  sales  was 
the  most  successful  of  Hale's  longer  books,  running  to  more  than  a 
million  copies.28 

25  Life  and  Letters,  II,  351-52. 

26  New  England  Magazine,  VI,  N.S.  (June,  1892),  540-42. 

27  Quoted  as  April  8,  1899,  in  Higginson,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Outlook, 
XCII  (June  19,  1909),  405-406. 

28  The  New  Harry  and  Lucy  was  written  in  collaboration  with  Lucretia  Hale. 
For  sales  figures  on  East  and  West  see  Works,  I,  xiii-xiv. 
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It  is  an  unpretentious  historical  romance,  freed  from  the  faults  of 
extravagance  of  Hale's  earlier  attempts  in  the  genre,  though  on  his  per- 
ennial subject  of  the  westward  course  of  empire.  This  time  the  story 
opens  in  Boston  in  the  first  year  of  Washington's  first  term  as  president 
and  closes  some  years  later  with  the  establishment  of  a  successful  settle- 
ment on  the  Ohio  River.  The  one  memorable  character  of  the  book  is 
the  family  retainer  Silas  Ransom.  In  Philip  Nolan's  Friends  Hale  had 
sketched  Abel  Fullum  as  Silas  Ransom,  servant  to  his  young  heroine. 
Setting  his  character  back  another  generation,  without  even  a  change 
of  name,  Hale  produced  in  East  and  West  this  portrait  of  an  enduring 
Yankee  type. 

In  the  intervals  of  his  recent  voyages,  which  were  somewhat  long,  Silas 
had  condescended  to  make  Boston  his  place  of  call  or  address.  He  had  a  mys- 
terious room  somewhere  in  which  he  placed  this,  that,  or  another  bit  of 
property  which  he  had  chosen  to  bring  home,  and  where  were  the  two  or 
three  different  seaman's  chests  which  he  had  had  on  different  voyages.  But  if  it 
pleased  him  to  take  up  the  life  of  a  landsman  in  one  of  these  intervals  of 
sea-faring  experience,  he  would  "hire  out"  as  a  sort  of  outdoor  man  or  man 
of  all  work  in  any  one  of  the  better  families  of  Boston.  He  knew  them  all, 
their  successes,  and  their  failures.  He  had  nursed  men  through  their  sick- 
nesses with  the  skill  of  a  professional  nurse;  he  had  taken  the  children  to 
school;  he  had  harnessed  the  horses  in  the  most  elegant  stables  in  the  little 
town,  and  he  had  waited  on  table  at  their  entertainments.  Not  to  know  Silas 
Ransom,  indeed,  would  have  argued  one's  self  unknown  among  those  people 
in  Boston  who  considered  themselves  of  the  most  account.  With  such  people 
he  was  always  respectful,  bearing  in  mind  that  he  had  known  them  as  a  per- 
son employed  knows  his  employer.  But  he  would  never  hesitate  to  give  them 
advice  on  points  the  most  critical,  advice  which  might  go  into  their  political 
relationships,  or  which  might  instruct  them  on  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  of  which  they  themselves  might  not  be  informed. 

Upon  this  background  Hale  fills  in  the  touches  of  action  which  make 
Silas  Ransom  dominate  the  story.  En  route  to  Ohio  via  New  York,  Silas 
stops  to  do  the  spring  chores  for  the  mother  of  a  shipmate.  "He  had 
stopped  to  right  this  poor  woman's  affairs,  very  much  as  Richard  the 
First  would  stop  at  Crete  or  at  Palermo  to  settle  any  enterprise  which 
he  found  needing  assistance,  when  he  was  on  his  way  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  holy  city."  Ransom  is  unawed  by  the  condescension  of  an 
English  gentleman.  He  "took  his  own  almost  lordly  measure  of  the 
person  to  whom  he  talked,  and  adapted  the  narration  to  the  person  in 
hand.  These  different  narrations  did  not  bear  critical  comparison  with 
each  other."29 

29  East  and  West,  82,  89,  91-92. 
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That  this  portrait  was  drawn  from  life  can  hardly  be  doubted  in  a 
comparison  with  the  pen  and  ink  sketch  by  Ellen  Hale  of  Abel  Ful- 
lum.80  A  stern-faced  burgher  in  stovepipe  hat,  soft-collared  shirt  and 
full  black  tie,  Fullum  looks  challengingly  out  upon  the  world  from  un- 
der bushy  white  eyebrows,  in  a  gimlet  stare  that  owes  obeisance  to  no 
man.  A  triangular  wedge  of  beefy  nose  surmounts  a  thin-lipped  mouth, 
turned  downward  in  perpetual  disapproval.  The  wrinkled  bull  neck  sup- 
ports the  head  at  an  independent  angle.  A  man  of  convictions  and  in- 
genuity, this,  but  with  a  heart  of  gold.  Just  so  did  Hale  memorialize 
this  "last  of  the  feudal  vassals." 

Lacking  a  living  model  Hale  had  small  talent  for  the  creation  of 
fictional  character.  But  he  had  a  quick  eye  for  the  characterizing  man- 
nerism and  the  revealing  incident  in  the  lives  of  people  whom  he  had 
known.  With  the  passage  of  threescore  years  and  ten  Hale's  writing 
drifts  more  and  more  into  the  genial  personalized  reminiscence  of  which 
he  was  master.  Soon  after  the  birthday  celebration  Hale  began  a  charm- 
ing series  of  memoirs  in  the  Atlantic,  "A  New  England  Boyhood"  and 
"My  College  Days,"  later  reworked  and  combined  into  a  single  volume. 
The  Boston  scene  of  the  twenties  and  thirties  is  re-created  through  the 
eyes  of  a  sensitive  child  observer,  the  life  of  cultivated  homes  and  a 
literate  society,  the  influences  of  dame  school,  the  Latin  School,  and 
Cambridge,  intermingled  with  intimate  recollections  of  poets,  philoso- 
phers, and  statesmen.  As  the  years  passed  and  anniversary  occasion  fol- 
lowed upon  anniversary  occasion  for  the  great  New  England  figures, 
Hale  penned  his  tributes,  and  his  obituaries,  with  the  rest,  always  in  the 
same  vein  of  anecdotal  reminiscence.  For  he  had  a  theory  based  on  Plu- 
tarch that  the  best  way  to  obtain  a  true  picture  of  a  man  was  to  obtain 
twenty  different  appraisals  from  twenty  different  contemporaries.31 

His  own  appraisal  of  his  contemporaries  was  always  kindly,  free  from 
malice,  free  from  envy,  but  full  of  human  interest.  With  twenty  such  bi- 
ographers no  man  need  fear  the  judgments  of  posterity,  and  Hale  does 
nothing  to  dispel  the  impression  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days.  The 
eightieth  birthday  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  1 889  brought  from  him  a 
group  of  laudatory  articles  and  a  poem,  "On  the  Autocrat's  Eightieth 
Birthday,"  a  courtesy  which  Holmes  reciprocated  in  1 897  by  writing  for 
Hale's  seventy-fifth  anniversary  celebration  "The  Living  Dynamo." 
The  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell  in  1891  called  for  an  obituary  no- 
tice, but  Hale's  recollections  of  the  poet  eventually  stretched  into  a 

30  Portrait  by  Ellen  Day  Hale  reproduced  in  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I, 
266. 

31  See  Arena,  XV  (December,  1895),  22. 
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full-length  volume,  James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends,  still  one  of 
the  standard  references  on  Lowell's  Cambridge  and  early  editorial 
years.  In  memory  of  James  Freeman  Clarke  that  same  year  Hale  edited 
his  Autobiography,  Diary  and  Correspondence,  and  later  prepared  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  notice  of  his  life.  The  year  1893  provoked  a 
memorial  to  the  ninetieth  anniversary  of  Emerson's  birth.  Hale  later 
published  two  of  the  philosopher's  college  essays  and  penned  additional 
"Emerson  Memories."  In  1900,  on  the  death  of  James  Martineau,  he 
wrote  a  tribute  to  his  colleague  across  the  seas,  and  in  1901  recorded 
for  posterity  the  notes  made  in  1876  on  that  minor  figure  who  had  so 
long  obsessed  his  mind,  "The  Real  Philip  Nolan."32 

When  the  mood  of  retrospection  possessed  him,  Hale  turned  deliber- 
ately to  the  recording  of  those  events  to  which  he  had  been  eyewitness 
and  his  recollections  of  the  figures  who  had  played  their  parts  beneath 
his  observation.  He  did  not  overestimate  the  value  of  these  side  lights. 
In  his  work  with  Justin  Winsor  he  had  occasion  to  consider  the  worth 
of  verbal  tradition,  and  to  find  it  of  slight  historical  value.  Rereading  his 
chapter  on  "The  Siege  of  Boston,"  he  had  calculated  that  he  had  utilized 
twelve  anecdotes  which  came  to  him  from  personal  testimonies,  "not 
one  of  the  slightest  importance."  "For  local  color,  yes,  for  what  artists 
call  the  broken  lights  in  the  foreground,  such  anecdotes  have  a  certain 
value;  but  for  the  foundation  facts,  from  which  the  truth  of  history  is 
to  be  discovered,  we  must  be  very  careful  how  we  trust  to  the  memories 
of  men."33 

It  was  just  such  local  color  and  "broken  lights"  which  Hale  could 
contribute  to  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  a  full  and  active 
life.  And  in  these  later  years,  crediting  them  for  exactly  what  they  were, 
he  put  his  recollections  on  paper.  Sometimes  when  he  elaborated  on 
what  he  called  the  "if 's  of  history,"  on  what  might  have  happened  given 
a  slight  change  in  circumstances,  he  added  a  caveat  emptor  to  the  too 
literal-minded  of  his  critics:  "Now  there  are  many  stories  in  Plutarch 
which  have  no  more  foundation  than  this.  There  is  no  proof  that  this  is 
false,  so  let  us  hope  that  it  is  true.  To  the  New  York  Observer,  with 
whom  I  have  an  old  battle  on  this  point,  I  will  observe  that  the  story 

32  "Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  Review  of  Reviews,  X  (November,  1894),  495- 
501;  "On  the  Autocrat's  Eightieth  Birthday,"  Critic,  August,  1889;  "James  Russell 
Lowell,"  New  England  Magazine,  V,  N.S.  (October,  1891),  183-92;  "James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  his  Friends,"  Outlook,  January-April,  1888;  "Dr.  Hale  on  Emerson," 
Critic,  XIX,  N.S.  (June  3,  1893),  364-65;  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (Boston,  1899); 
"James  Martineau,"  Outlook,  LXIV  (February  3,  1900),  259-64;  "The  Real  Philip 
Nolan,"  Mississippi  Historical  Society,  Proceedings,  IV  (1901),  281-329. 

33  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  1 35-36. 
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belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  sometimes  called  'parable'  and  sometimes 
fiction."34 

Hale's  attention  was  focused  only  intermittently  upon  the  past,  and 
he  continued  to  take  an  intense  interest  in  current  affairs  and  in  projects 
for  the  future.  He  once  expressed  himself  to  Weeden  on  the  function 
of  old  men.  "The  best  men  should  giye  the  last  twenty  years  of  life  to 
the  public  service,  definitely,  intentionally;  giving  up  the  lesser  interests 
for  the  larger, — that  is  what  one  wishes  for,"  said  Hale,  and  cited  as 
examples  John  Milton  and  William  Cullen  Bryant,  the  latter  turning  in 
old  age  from  newspaper  work  to  translating  Homer.35  As  a  boy  Hale 
had  estimated  his  own  life  span  at  sixty-eight.36  But  he  had  arrived 
at  that  milepost  before  he  began  the  gradual  retirement  from  profes- 
sional duties  which  would  enable  him  to  devote  himself  to  "the  larger 
interest."  Had  he  been  gifted  with  prescience,  he  could  not  haye  shown 
better  timing,  for  at  that  point  almost  exactly  twenty  years  of  construc- 
tive work  lav  ahead  of  him.  In  those  years,  full  though  they  were  of 
varied  interests,  the  one  activity  which  he  held  as  supremely  important 
was  his  advocacy  of  a  world  court,  "a  Permanent  Tribunal." 

The  idea  of  such  a  world  federation  goes  back  through  history;  Hale 
was  fond  of  associating  it  with  the  "great  design  of  Henrv  IV,"  and 
the  Due  de  Sully.  Kant  had  written  forcefully  on  the  subject  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  Perhaps  the  collegians  of  Edward  Hale's  Haryard 
years  had  tapped  that  source;  perhaps  they  had  read  in  manuscript  Ten- 
nyson's vision  of  "the  Parliament  of  Alan,  the  Federation  of  the  World." 
At  all  events,  Hale  had  in  1838  written  a  forensic  on  "Whether  the 
Scheme  of  a  Congress  of  Nations  be  Practicable  in  the  Present  Age," 
taking,  whether  by  assignment  or  by  choice  is  unknown,  the  negative.37 
His  interest  in  such  a  possibility  had  revived  during  his  editorship  of 
Old  and  New,  when  with  thoughtful  people  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean 
he  had  followed  the  progress  of  the  Geneva  Arbitration.  At  about  this 
time  he  was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  a  conference  at  which  the  senatorial 
candidate  Charles  Francis  Adams  spoke  on  "The  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law  as  a  Basis  for  Arbitration."38 

During  the  years  when  Hale  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Washington  in 
his  work  with  the  Franklin  Papers,  he  became  convinced  of  the  affirma- 

s*lbid.,  165-66. 

35  E.  E.  H.  to  William  B.  Weeden,  December  13,  1902,  Hale  Papers,  Box  12, 
Folder  8. 

36  Journal  I,  April  2,  1839. 

37  Hale  Papers.  Box  19,  Forensic  No.  6. 

38  Committee,  Emory  Washburn,  Chairman,  to  Public,  endorsed  by  E.  E.  H.  to 
Charles  Hale,  March  12,  1874,  Hale  Papers. 
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tive  of  the  question  which  he  had  argued  negatively  in  college,  and 
metamorphosed  into  an  ardent  advocate  of  some  plan  of  international 
arbitration.  In  a  sermon  preached  in  Washington  in  1889,  to  which  it  is 
likely  some  of  the  Supreme  Court  justices  listened,  he  made  the 
prophecy: 

The  nineteenth  century  applies  the  word  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to  inter- 
national life.  .  .  .  The  wisdom  of  statesmen  will  devise  the  solution  which 
soldiers  and  people  will  accept  with  thankfulness.  The  beginning  will  not  be 
made  at  the  end  of  war,  but  in  some  time  of  peace.  The  suggestion  will 
come  from  one  of  the  Six  Great  Powers.  It  will  be  made  by  a  nation  which 
has  no  large  permanent  military  establishment.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  prob- 
ably come  from  the  United  States.  This  nation,  in  the  most  friendly  way, 
will  propose  to  the  other  great  powers  to  name  each  one  jurist,  of  world- 
wide fame,  who,  with  the  other  five,  shall  form  a  permanent  Tribunal  of 
the  highest  dignity.  Everything  will  be  done  to  give  to  this  Tribunal  the 
honor  and  respect  of  the  world.  As  an  International  Court  it  will  be  or- 
ganized without  reference  to  any  special  case  under  discussion.  Thus  it  will 
exist.  Its  members  may  prepare  themselves  as  they  choose  for  their  great 
duty.  Timidly,  at  first,  and  with  a  certain  curiosity,  two  nations  will  refer 
to  it  some  international  question,  not  of  large  importance,  which  has  per- 
plexed their  negotiations.  The  Tribunal  will  hear  counsel  and  will  decide. 
Their  decision  will  be  the  first  in  a  series  which  will  mark  the  great  victory 
of  the  twentieth  century.39 

The  public  mind  was  apathetic  to  such  a  vision,  but  to  make  his 
prophecy  come  true  became  the  ambition  of  Hale's  later  years,  and  he 
appointed  himself  an  unofficial  advance  agent  for  the  World  Court. 
There  was  no  magazine  with  circulation  so  limited  but  that  he  would 
write  on  international  arbitration  for  its  pages,  no  audience  so  small  but 
that  he  would  harangue  them  on  world  peace.  Already  a  familiar  of  the 
group  which  met  at  Mohonk  Lake  as  Friends  of  the  American  Indian, 
and  later  of  other  dependent  peoples,  Hale  was  instrumental  in  direct- 
ing the  work  of  that  circle  towards  the  larger  aims  of  world  federation. 
In  1895  the  first  conference  at  Mohonk  was  held  on  international  arbi- 
tration. Hale  made  the  keynote  address.  But  the  reaction  of  certain 
diplomats  was  regretfully  that  his  aims  were  "too  high  for  our  day." 
Hale  continued  to  attend  the  Mohonk  meetings,  speaking,  and  acting 
as  reporter  to  the  public  of  developments  in  that  body.  By  1 899  he  was 
serving  as  reporter  on  the  international  level,  cheering  in  an  article, 
"Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Czars,"  the  Russian  Emperor's  proposals  which 
led  to  the  Hague  Conference.  Encouraged  by  this  tentative  move  to- 

39  Works,  VI,  399-400. 
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wards  peace,  Hale  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  arousing  public  opinion 
in  its  support.  In  Boston  he  arranged  a  series  of  meetings  on  "The  Or- 
ganization of  the  World,"  and  made  a  tour  of  the  larger  towns  of  the 
Middle  West,  speaking  nightly  on  the  same  subject.  He  established  a 
weekly  paper,  The  Peace  Crusade,  which  he  published  until  it  became 
apparent  that  the  Hague  Conference  was  assured.40  Hale's  friend  Fred- 
erick William  Holls  was  appointed  in  1 890  as  the  American  delegation's 
executive  secretary  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  thereafter  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Permanent  International  Hague  Tribunal.  While  Holls 
and  others  carried  the  burden  of  diplomatic  maneuverings,  Hale  con- 
tinued on  his  way  as  an  unaccredited  public  relations  man  for  the  World 
Court. 

The  Mohonk  meetings  and  the  annual  Chautauquan  conferences  be- 
came a  regular  fixture  in  Hale's  life,  although  of  the  latter  he  privately 
regretted:  "The  deficiency  of  the  place,  as  of  most  watering  places,  is 
that  the  men  whom  it  attracts  seem  to  be  quite  inferior  to  the 
women."41  When  he  and  his  much  younger  sister  Susan  were  collabo- 
rating in  1899  on  Young  Americans  Abroad  and  Young  Americans  in 
the  Orient,  she  accompanied  him  to  Lake  Chautauqua,  writing  to  a 
friend  an  astringent  account  of  the  culture  enthusiasts  in  shirtwaists  and 
the  spectacle  of  Edward  Hale,  whom  she  irreverently  dubs  "Pa," 
among  them.  Of  the  Chautauqua  ground  Susan  Hale  continues: 

My  dear,  this  is  a  most  wonderful  place,  there  are  ten  thousand  people, 
truly  that  number,  here  this  minute,  and  I  saw  them  all  at  the  Auditorium 
yesterday,  at  church,  really  an  imposing  scene,  a  great  bowl  of  a  place  with 
sloping  ranks  of  seats  to  contain  these  people,  open  to  the  air  above,  all 
woods  and  great  trees,  so  it  wasn't  hot.  A  fine  organ,  a  trained  choir  of  one 
hundred  voices  or  more,  instruments  besides,  a  good  leader  and  the  audi- 
ence all  singing  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  like  mad.  Pa  sate  up  on  the  platform, 
being  a  "counselor,"  and,  amongst  other  things,  by  and  by  he  was  introduced 
by  name  to  the  audience  to  read  a  portion  of  Scripture.  A  little  lady  next 
me  in  a  good  blue  foulard  whispered  to  me,  "Is  he  any  relation  to  the  man 
who  writes  the  books?"  Said  I,  "It's  the  same."  Said  she,  "Did  you  know  that 
he  was  a  minister?"  Said  I,  "Hush, — I'm  his  sister."  (Because  she  had  no 
business  to  be  talking  during  prayer  or  something.)  She  was  covered  with 
confusion,  and  afterwards  pressed  my  hand  and  said  it  was  an  honour. 

We  are  ourselves  staying  at  a  great  howling,  bellowing  hotel,  built  much 
on  the  plan  of  that  at  the  Grand  Canyon,  in  fact  the  carpets  are  the  same, 

40  Mohonk  Addresses,  with  David  J.  Brewer  (Boston,  1910),  Preface  by  Edwin 
Mead. 

41  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  August  18,  1885,  Hale  Papers,  Box  10,  Folder 
2. 
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but  there  are  swarms  of  cottages  where  the  shirt-waists  are  poked.  You  know 
they  are  all  here  improving  their  minds,  learning  some  darn  thing  or  other, 
and  hearing  lectures  and  being  very  devout  especially  Sundays.  This  week 
is  the  Grand  Commencement  Graduation  Feast  of  the  season.  We  are  fairly 
comfortable,  and  sit  at  a  small  table  with  the  great  guns  of  the  institution, 
such  as  Dr.  Hurlbut,  Bishop  Vincent,  and  the  like.  I  am  a  small  lion  myself, 
but  seldom  growl  in  the  presence  of  Rev.  E.  E.  H.,  of  course.  It  is  a  phil- 
anthropic enterprise,  and  no  doubt  gives  a  pot  of  culture  and  all  that,  but 
do  you  know,  even  the  gate-money  brings  in  thousands  of  dollars,  and  they 
must  make  money  hand  over  hand,  so  they  can  afford  to  do  things  in  style. 
The  scene  is  a  beautiful  great  grove  with  great  trees,  and  the  lake,  and 
fine  buildings,  stone  walks,  a  Doric  temple,  lighted  with  flaming  torches, 
shirt-waists  wandering  'mid  the  electric  lights  and  talking  about  geology 
and  the  next  world,  to  each  other,  no  men  to  speak  of,  and  "meetings" 
every  five  minutes  to  "hear"  something.  It  is  all,  in  fact,  extremely  interest- 
ing, but  Lord!  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  out  of  it.42 

It  is  ironical  that  Hale,  so  opposed  to  women  who  were  seen  and 
heard,  found  among  the  "shirt-waists"  his  sister  ridiculed  some  of  the 
most  loyal  friends  of  his  life.  Miss  Mary  Lathbury  of  the  Chautauqua 
circle  was  his  liaison  officer  with  the  Ten  Times  One  clubs.  Miss  Har- 
riet Freeman,  to  whom  he  dictated  in  his  last  years  a  short  memoir,  was 
his  assistant  in  various  charitable  works.  And  in  the  struggle  of  his  more 
and  more  illegible  pen  to  keep  pace  with  his  racing  ideas,  he  relied  upon 
a  forty-year  procession  of  female  "typewriters,"  who  served  him  faith- 
fully and  who  cherished  his  memory.  The  last  of  these,  Miss  Abigail 
Clark,  wrote  up  her  recollections  of  her  idol  in  a  series  of  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  Christian  Register  some  years  after  his  death.43  Suffrage 
issues  aside,  Hale's  relations  with  women  had  always  been  on  terms  of 
working  comradeship.  His  first  published  story  had  been  in  collabora- 
tion with  his  mother;  among  his  last  were  the  children's  books  written 
with  Susan  Hale.  The  "new  woman"  was  no  new  phenomenon  to  Hale 
for  all  his  blustering  against  her. 

Yet  in  his  later  years  he  had  no  dearth  of  masculine  contacts.  Roam- 
ing up  and  down  the  countryside,  he  often  crossed  paths  with  others  of 
his  profession.  Once  in  Albany  he  and  William  Dean  Howells  passed 
an  hour  or  two  between  trains  and  "talked  of  everything,"  of  natural 
gas  and  Tolstoy.  Hale  left  the  conversation  in  a  state  of  exhilaration  to 
write  his  wife  to  look  up  some  Tolstoy  pamphlets  for  Howells.  "Tolstoi 

42  Susan  Hale  to  Mrs.  William  G.  Weld,  August  14,  1899,  Letters  of  Susan  Hale 
(Boston,  1 91 9),  346-48. 

43  Abigail  W.  Clark,  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Christian  Register,  June  1,  19 16, 
et  seq. 
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has  really  troubled  him,  because  he  does  not  know  but  he  ougrht  to  be 
ploughing  and  reaping.  But  he  is  as  sweet  and  good  and  eager  to  do 
right  as  he  can  be.  I  dare  not  begin  to  write  down  what  he  said,  and  I, 
I  went  nearer  the  depths  than  perhaps  I  have  ever  done  to  any  one  but 
you."  One  can  onlv  regret  that  Hale  did  not  carry  out  the  impulse  to 
"spend  the  morning  in  writing  in  shorthand  in  my  note  book,  all  he 
said  and  all  I  said."44  In  Washington  also  there  were  his  friends  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  the  Senate,  and  alwavs  someone  new  to  button- 
hole in  the  interest  of  the  World  Court,  alwavs  some  stimulating  literary 
visitor  like  Matthew  Arnold  or  Rudvard  Kipling  upon  whom  he  should 
pay  a  courtesy  call. 

But  in  Boston  the  old  friends  and  the  family  circle  were  dropping 
away.  In  1895,  Hale's  youngest  and  perhaps  his  dearest  son,  Robert,  died 
in  the  first  achievements  of  his  manhood.  Hale,  sorrowfully  recalling 
the  four-year-old  Rob  to  whom  he  had  told  the  first  version  of  hi  His 
Name,  confided  to  his  Journal:  "I  think  that  perhaps  every  one  of  his 
brothers  has  more  of  the  literary  knack  than  he,  more  for  one  instance 
of  what  I  call  the  'lyric  swing.'  But  he  had  an  absolute  purpose  in  choos- 
ing the  literary  career,  and  such  weight  of  character  that  he  would  have 
compelled  words  to  serve  him,  and  people  to  obey  him.  The  people 
were  beginning  to  find  out.  And  before  he  died,  I  think  he  had  the  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  he  had  passed  the  crest  line,  and  that  success 
was  before  him."45  The  other  boys  were  married  and  settled  in  their 
professions,  Arthur,  following  his  grandfather  Nathan's  bent,  in  rail- 
roading; Edward,  in  the  footsteps  of  his  Uncle  Nathan,  an  English  pro- 
fessor at  Union  College;  Philip  Leslie  beginning  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
painter;  and  Herbert  Dudley  finishing  his  architectural  apprenticeship. 
The  death  of  Robert  prostrated  Emily  Hale,  already  critically  ill,  and 
during  her  slow  recovery  to  health  she  was  much  with  Ellen  in  the 
daughter's  summer  home  on  Cape  Ann.  The  house  at  39  Highland 
Street,  once  the  scene  of  boisterous  activity,  now  stood  almost  deserted, 
dark  and  lonely. 

When  Hale  had  come  to  Boston  in  1856,  the  chief  inducement  had 
been  the  youthful  congregation  of  the  South  Church.  Now  the  babies 
whom  he  had  baptized  were  married  and  had  moved  to  other  cities  or 
to  more  fashionable  suburbs.  There  was  not,  wrote  Higginson,  a  young 

44  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  May  28,  1887,  as  quoted  in  Life  and  Letters, 
II,  328. 

45  This  blank  book,  which  Hale  kept  through  the  years  1893-95,  is  described 
in  the  Life  and  Letters  (II,  357)  and  is  obviously  a  different  item  from  his  regular 
Journals  and  Diaries.  It  has  not  been  located  in  the  Hale  Papers.  The  entry  here 
given  is  quoted  in  the  Life  and  Letters,  II,  361-62,  as  of  October  8,  1895. 
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person  left  in  the  congregation,  a  fact  that  Hale  never  realized,  for  his 
own  youthful  buoyance  made  the  entire  congregation  seem  young.46 
For  all  Higginson's  sentimentalism,  Hale  was  aware  of  the  situation  and 
accepted  the  verdict  of  the  encroaching  years.  He  wrote  in  May  of 
1 899  to  the  chairman  of  his  board  asking  that  the  resignation  which  he 
had  submitted  the  year  before  now  be  accepted. 

I  say  this  with  great  sorrow  as  you  know.  It  is  forty-three  years  since  I 
accepted  this  charge.  I  feel  sure  of  the  regard  of  every  one  in  the  congrega- 
tion, now  that  I  lay  it  down.  For  all  these  years  our  relations  have  been  as 
tender  as  they  have  been  intimate.  .  .  .  But  I  have  known,  oh,  for  a  long 
time,  that  the  church  needs  a  minister  as  well  as  a  preacher.  And  nothing 
but  the  kindness  of  every  member  of  the  congregation  has  justified  me  in 
remaining  so  long  in  a  charge  where  I  have  left  so  many  of  a  minister's 
duties  unfulfilled.  ...  I  am  not  young  and  I  am  not  active.  Will  you  say  to 
the  meeting  that  I  resign  the  duty  and  privilege  to  which  they  invited  me 
by  their  vote  of  June  4,  1856?  I  should  like  to  have  this  resignation  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  October  next.  .  .  .  Do  not  encourage  any  suggestion 
that  I  may  recall  this  resignation.  We  ought  to  place  this  duty  in  other 
hands.  And  ought  of  course  is  final.47 

Emancipation 
1899 
Sixty  full  years,  if  next  September  come, 
Since  I  was  sitting  in  my  attic  room; 
I  knew  six  weeks  of  holiday  were  done, 
I  knew  the  work  of  manhood  had  begun. 

For  sixty  years  to  live  at  some  one's  cry, 
"Go  there,  my  Figaro!"  "Come  here,  my  boy!" 
"Sleep  on  your  arms,  to  march  at  some  alarm, 
List!  if  the  Redcoats  land  at  Phipps's  Farm." 

For  sixty  years!  And  now  the  trumpets  cease. 
Was  not  my  last  appeal  the  cry  for  Peace? 
Life's  bondage  over!  See  there  the  silent  sign! 
Quiet  for  you,  my  boy,  along  the  line.48 

Quietly,  as  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  ran  out,  Hale 
began  to  put  his  literary  affairs  in  order.  The  last  of  the  Harper's  and 
the  Lend  a  Hand  stories,  with  some  other  stray  bits  of  fiction,  were 
printed  in  a  final  volume  of  tales,  Susan's  Escort,  and  Others.  And  Hale 

46  Higginson,  Carlyle's  Laugh,  159. 

47  E.  E.  H.  to  Mr.  Fowler  of  the  South  Congregational  Church,  May  15,  1899, 
Hale  Papers,  Box  12,  Folder  3. 

4*  Works,  X,  127. 
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settled  down  to  cull  from  the  stack  of  books  and  pamphlets  bearing  his 
name  those  which  he  wished  to  arrange  in  a  "uniform,  collected  edi- 
tion." The  Man  Without  a  Country  opened  the  first  volume,  which  was 
made  up  principally  of  the  Atlantic  Ingham  stories.  In  His  Name  was 
supplemented  by  a  handful  of  Christmas  stories  to  complete  the  second 
volume.  The  third  contained  the  Ten  Times  One  series  and  Our  New 
Crusade.  The  fourth  was  The  Brick  Moon  and  Other  Stories.  To  round 
out  the  fictional  section,  Hale  reprinted  as  Volume  V  Philip  Nolan's 
Friends,  not  the  best  of  his  historical  romances,  but  indubitably  his 
favorite. 

The  sixth  volume  contained  the  charming  memoir  of  A  New  England 
Boyhood,  supplemented  by  some  stray  bits  having  a  semiautobiographi- 
cal  character;  "Freedom  in  Texas,"  "New  England  in  the  Colonization 
of  Kansas,"  "My  First  and  Last  Battle,"  and  some  dialogues  from  Old 
and  New.  The  next  volume  contained  the  "Young  Folks"  series  on 
"How  to  Do  It,"  and  the  Chautauqua  course  on  "How  to  Live."  Vol- 
ume VIII  was  entitled  Addresses  and  Essays  on  Subjects  of  History, 
Education  and  Government,  and  represented  Hale's  sometimes  erratic 
selections  from  the  thousands  of  sermons,  addresses,  and  historical  papers 
which  he  had  delivered  in  the  course  of  sixty  years.  The  following  vol- 
ume was  a  reprint  of  the  1869  Sybaris  and  Other  Homes.  Volume  X 
was  made  up  of  Hale's  collected  poems,  printed  in  1893  under  the  title 
of  For  Fifty  Years,  plus  a  few  tag  ends  of  literary  criticism.  Publication 
of  the  ten-volume  edition  was  completed  by  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany in  1900.49 

On  the  night  of  December  31,  1900,  a  guard  of  honor  from  the  Com- 
monwealth Club  came  to  escort  Dr.  Hale  to  the  State  House.  The  pro- 
gram to  be  given  there  had  been  his  inspiration,  a  modification  of  the 
ceremonies  by  which  Samuel  Sewall  had  ushered  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury from  the  highest  house  in  Boston.  At  a  quarter  of  twelve  the  Gov- 
ernor and  Dr.  Hale  appeared  upon  the  balcony  of  the  State  House.  The 
yard  below  and  the  streets  as  far  as  one  could  see  were  thronged  with 
people,  the  carriage  lights  stretching  off  into  the  distance.  It  was  no 
ordinary  New  Year's  Eve  celebration,  for  the  people  waited,  intense 
and  reverent.  Four  cornets — the  trumpets  of  Sewall's  time — played  taps. 
Some  two  hundred  members  of  the  Cecilia  and  the  Handel  and  Hadyn 
societies,  banked  upon  the  balcony,  lifted  their  voices  in  "Old  Hun- 
dred," and  below  an  occasional  spectator  joined  in.  Dr.  Hale  stepped 
forward.  The  massed  people  and  the  sounding  board  of  the  ancient 
building  amplified  his  deep  voice,  carrying  it  as  far  as  Winter  Street,  as 

49  Collected   Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale    (Boston,   1898-1900,   10  vols.). 
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he  slowly  intoned  the  Ninetieth  Psalm:  "A  thousand  years  in  thy  sight 
are  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night.  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten;  and  if  by  reason  of 
strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength  labor  and  sorrow; 
for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  days 
that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom."  The  chorus  sang  the  hymn 
which  Samuel  Sewall  had  written  for  the  first  day  of  January,  1701. 
Again  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  in  an  absolute  hush  the  bell  of  King's 
Chapel  slowly  struck.  "Our  Father  Which  art  in  Heaven,"  Hale  led  the 
shadowed  throngs.  The  trumpets  played  "America,"  and  silently,  with 
the  awe  of  the  occasion  hanging  over  them,  the  people  scattered  to  their 
homes.50 

In  this  strange  and  slightly  alien  twentieth  century  Hale  paused  to  get 
his  bearings  by  another  glance  at  his  backward  track.  Like  Holmes's 
"last  leaf  upon  the  tree,"  he  had  survived  most  of  his  associates.  Holmes 
himself  was  gone,  as  was  Lowell.  Longfellow,  Emerson,  Clarke,  Edward 
Webster,  Frederic  Greenleaf,  Sylvester  Judd — he  had  written  obitu- 
aries for  them  all.  Of  his  early  intimates  only  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  and  George  Frisbie  Hoar  still  stood  in  the  ranks.  And  Airs.  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  who  appeared  at  every  public  function  in  her  flowered 
silk  cloak  and  lilac  satin  to  recite  the  "Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 
Hale  began  to  pen  his  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years. 

The  "memories"  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  were,  of  course, 
not  strictly  his,  but,  relying  upon  his  father's  and  his  Uncle  Everett's 
papers,  he  approximated  an  eyewitness  approach.  Indeed,  the  articles 
which  first  appeared  serially  in  the  Outlook  and  were  published  in  two 
volumes  in  1902  suffer  somewhat  from  the  extremely  personalized  view- 
point. Hale  warns  that  this  is  history  seen  "through  his  own  keyhole." 
"I  live  in  a  large,  old-fashioned  house  which  is  crowded  from  cellar  to 
attic  with  letters  and  other  manuscripts,  with  pamphlets,  and  with  news- 
papers. Here  are  the  diaries  and  correspondence  of  my  own  generation, 
of  my  father's  and  mother's,  and  of  their  fathers'  and  mothers'.  Boxes, 
drawers,  cabinets,  secretaries,  closets,  full  of  'your  uncle's  papers,'  or 
'your  grandfather's  or  his.'  " 51  Hale's  memories  as  distilled  from  this 
accumulation  of  manuscripts — and  anyone  who  has  seen  the  frag- 
mentary remnants  which  a  half-century  later  survive  in  the  Hale  Papers 
at  Albany  can  testify  vehemently  to  the  preservative  instincts  of  the 
Hales — are  history  with  a  distinct  bias.  In  the  account  of  the  events  of 
the  Jefferson  administration,  the  obscure  Philip  Nolan  overshadows 

50  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  289-96. 

51  Ibid.,  I,  v. 
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Jefferson  himself,  a  result  compounded  of  Hale's  anti-Federalist  animus 
and  his  almost  pathological  obsession  with  the  fate  of  the  Texas  martyr: 
"If  I  had  forgotten  him  and  his  name,  I  can  only  say  that  Mr.  Jefferson 
who  did  not  forget  him,  abandoned  him  and  his, — when  the  Spanish 
government  murdered  him  and  imprisoned  his  associates  for  life.  I  have 
done  my  best  to  repair  my  fault,  and  to  recall  to  memory  a  brave 
man,  by  telling  the  story  of  his  fate  in  a  book  called  'Philip  Nolan's 
Friends.'"52 

To  offset  such  perversions  of  the  facts  are  the  anecdotes  which  Hale 
recalls  and  his  sometimes  penetrating  insights  into  the  course  of  human 
events.  Leaving  his  estimate  of  Jefferson  aside,  he  makes  a  reasonable 
argument  for  the  proposition  that  there  were  four  less  honored  men  in 
that  era  who  contributed  greatly  to  the  development  of  America.  "Two 
of  them  are  men  whose  names  were  on  the  lips  of  people  who  then 
talked  about  history;  they  were  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Robert  Liv- 
ingston. The  other  two  were  Eli  Whitney  and  Robert  Fulton." 53 

And  thus  Hale's  reminiscences  take  their  erratic  course  from  Fulton 
to  a  chapter  on  "Internal  Improvements,"  which  closes  the  first  volume. 
In  the  second  volume  he  is  on  the  sounder  ground  of  his  actual  experi- 
ences, and  his  chapters  on  "The  Orators,"  "The  Historians,"  "Anti- 
Slavery,"  "Texas,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,"  "The  War,"  and  "Literature" 
are  studded  with  stories  worthy  of  preservation:  Edward  Everett  en- 
couraging the  thirteen-year-old  Hale  to  assist  him  in  preparing  an  ad- 
dress by  verifying  a  quotation;  Webster  "with  characteristic  tenderness 
and  lavishness"  lending  the  boy  the  counters  which  were  capital  in  the 
game  of  "Commerce";  Webster  speaking  in  Faneuil  Hall  with  Edward 
taking  down  in  shorthand  for  the  Advertiser  "the  report  printed  in  his 
works";  Bancroft  humbly  asking  Hale  to  spot  in  his  manuscript  "any 
words  which  offend  you  as  obsolete";  Parkman  as  a  fellow  mountain- 
climber  and  as  an  authority  on  the  valley  of  La  Platte;  Longfellow 
fresh  from  Paris  when  "the  very  tie  of  his  neckcloth  was  a  revelation 
to  the  sedateness  of  little  Cambridge";  Holmes  carefully  criticizing  the 
verses  of  unknown  poets;  Emerson  receiving  his  first  check  from  Phil- 
lips, Sampson,  and  Company,  bewildered  to  receive  money  over  and 
above  printing  costs,  and  having  to  be  instructed  in  how  to  endorse  the 
check. 

From  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  great  of  his  time  Hale 
wove  together  a  colorful  background  tapestry  of  his  "hundred  years" 
of  history.  In  this  effort,  as  in  much  of  the  popular  history  which  he 

52  Life  and  Letters,  II,  257. 

53  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  I,  16. 
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wrote  in  his  later  years,  he  offended  some  sections  of  the  press,  accus- 
tomed to  expect  from  him  more  scholarly  work.  The  book  of  Lowell 
reminiscences  fared  well  with  most  of  the  critics,  being  called  by  the 
'Edinburgh  Review  "a  fitting  and  interesting  conclusion  to  the  collected 
editions  of  Lowell's  works,  and  to  the  permanent  or  ephemeral  biog- 
raphies of  which  he  is  the  subject."  The  Bookman  joined  in  praising  the 
Lowell  volume  as  "eminently  readable  .  .  .  discursive,  as  books  of  mem- 
ories should  be  .  .  .  but  lucid  and  brightened  by  that  freakish  humor" 
which  was  by  now  Hale's  trademark.  The  Dial  granted  that  he  was  "still 
the  supreme  master  of  the  material  in  which  he  works."  The  Nation, 
noted  for  the  acid  quality  of  its  reviewing,  and  as  a  New  York  journal 
still  suspicious  of  all  Boston  spokesmen,  struck  the  only  discordant  note, 
remarking  of  the  Lowell  volume  that  "its  colloquial  air  will  repel  some 
readers  whose  further  confidence  will  scarcely  be  secured  by  the  occa- 
sional intimation  that  it  was  partly  written  at  railway  stations,  or  while 
actually  travelling  in  the  cars."54 

The  Nation  could  see  little  worth  in  A  New  England  Boyhood, 
which  found  favor  with  other  critics  as  a  charmingly  discursive  narra- 
tive of  reminiscences.  "The  memories  are  those  of  a  child,"  complained 
the  Nation,  "affording  no  insight  into  the  ways  and  thoughts  of  men, 
nor  even  picturing  in  detail  the  external  aspects  of  anything  ...  as  un- 
observant of  the  inside  of  the  house  as  of  the  outside,"  and  containing 
no  record  of  the  interesting  people  who  must  have  frequented  the 
home  of  Nathan  Hale,  Sr.,  "the  most  interesting  person  in  the  book," 
and  no  mention  of  the  beauties  of  Old  Boston  and  Cambridge.  Hale's 
Story  of  Massachusetts,  the  Nation  dismissed  contemptuously:  "No 
more  slovenly  piece  of  work  has  proceeded  even  from  his  hand,  nor 
could  a  conscientious  author  allow  this  to  go  forth  as  history."  The 
review  concluded  in  self-righteous  virtue:  "God  save  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts!" 55 

By  the  time  of  publication  of  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years  even  the 
most  sympathetic  of  critics  must  qualify  their  commendation,  for  of  all 
Hale's  works  these  two  volumes  exhibit  most  glaringly  the  defects  of 
senility.  The  Dial  gently  suggests  that  they  must  be  considered  "not  as 
a  contribution  to  nineteenth-century  history,"  but  "as  a  human  docu- 
ment .  .  .  rather  as  the  notebook  of  one  who  has  touched  life  at  count- 


54  Edinburgh  Review,  CXCI  (January,  1900),  157-81;  Bookman,  XVI  (July, 
1899),  103-104;  Dial,  XXVI  (June  1,  1899),  367-69;  Nation,  LXVIII  (June  1,  1899), 
420-21. 

55  The  Nation  reviewed  The  Story  of  Massachusetts  on  March  3,  1892  (LIV, 
173-74)  and  A  New  England  Boyhood  on  August  17,  1893  (LVH,  123-24). 
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less  points,  but  who  is  too  engrossed  in  good  works  to  spare  time  for  a 
very  full,  careful,  or  connected  account  of  his  manifold  experiences." 
And  the  American  Historical  Review,  though  on  the  whole  generous  to 
Hale's  lapses,  must  note  the  anti-Federalist  prejudices  and  the  preoccu- 
pation with  Philip  Nolan  which  mar  the  first  volume.  Yet  the  London 
Bookman,  looking  at  American  history  from  a  more  distant  perspective, 
considered  the  Memories  "a  gossipy  record  as  historically  valuable  as  it 
is  entertaining."56 

The  charge  of  inaccuracy  could  not  be  brushed  off.  But  Hale's  ad- 
mirers, then  and  later,  did  the  best  they  could  to  minimize  the  fault. 
Wrote  Frothingham:  "He  often  used  to  say  of  himself  that  he  was  by 
nature  a  story-teller.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  this  that  he  treated 
History  as  lightly  as  he  did — caring  more  for  the  general  sweep  of 
events  than  for  accuracy  in  detail.  ...  In  general,  too,  his  dictum  that 
history  must  first  of  all  be  interesting,  caused  him  to  lay  too  little  em- 
phasis on  accuracy;  while  his  memory,  although  remarkable,  was  not 
entirely  infallible."57  Higginson  defended  Hale  more  warmly:  "If  his 
friends  undertook  laboriously  to  correct  any  inaccuracies  in  his  pub- 
lished writings,  he  took  every  such  correction  with  imperturbable  and 
sunny  equanimity,  and,  taxed  with  error,  readily  admitted  it.  His  un- 
deniable habit  of  rather  hasty  and  inaccurate  statement  sprang  from  his 
way  of  using  facts  simply  as  illustrations.  They  served  to  prove  his 
point  or  exemplify  the  principle  for  which  he  was  contending.  To 
verify  his  statements  would  often  have  taken  too  much  time,  and  from 
his  point  of  view  was  immaterial."58  His  son  who  had  collaborated  with 
him  on  the  Franklin  papers  had  seen  a  different  type  of  scholarship  in 
operation  and  was  more  than  anything  else  bewildered  by  the  furor: 
"I  presume  there  are  errors  in  his  historical  writing,  but  they  must  be 
chiefly  errors  of  judgment,  or  errors  in  matters  that  he  did  not  consider 
important,  for  he  certainly  was  unwearied  in  research  about  anything  he 
did  consider  important.  He  would  often  spend  a  couple  of  hours  and 
write  a  dozen  letters  to  determine  some  very  small  point  that  came  up 
in  his  mind,  and  if  he  could  not  find  out  at  once  he  would  remember  it 
sometimes  for  years  until  he  met  with  the  person  or  book  that  could 
tell  him."59 

Certainly  neither  the  methods  nor  the  results  of  Hale's  two  types  of 

56  Dial,  XXXIII  (November  16,  1902),  319-22-,  American  Historical  Review,  IX 
(October,  1903),  184-87;  Bookman  (London),  XXIII  (March,  1903),  238-39. 

57  Frothingham,  All  These,  203. 

58  Higginson,  CarlyWs  Laugh,  171. 

59  E.  E.  Hale,  Jr.,  "A  Practical  Idealist,"  Outlook,  LXXXV   (April  6,  1907), 
801-805. 
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writing  can  fairly  be  compared.  Nor  is  it  justified  to  label  Hale  in  gen- 
eral, as  does  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  as  "recklessly  inaccurate,"  because  of 
minor  factual  errors  in  what  the  Nation  called  the  "slap-dash  remi- 
niscences of  an  octogenarian  of  imperfect  memory."  Even  the  error 
which  most  aroused  the  Nation's  ire  carried  in  the  manner  of  its  ex- 
pression its  own  warning  that  it  was  but  a  casual  recollection.  Hale 
wrote,  "On  my  first  visit  at  Washington,  I  called  at  Mr.  Webster's  at 
once.  This  must  have  been  in  1844.  He  was  Secretary  of  State.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  ease  and  simplicity.  .  .  ."60  It  seems  invidious  carp- 
ing on  the  Nation's  part  to  point  out  with  virtuous  horror  the  circum- 
stance that  Webster  had  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  in  May  of  1843. 
Presumably  such  ease  and  simplicity  of  conversation  as  Webster  pos- 
sessed in  1843  might  have  carried  over  into  his  manner  in  1844,  and 
Hale  was  guilty  of  no  deliberate  perversion  of  historical  facts  but 
merely  of  a  minor  solecism. 

Nor  did  such  minor  lapses  trouble  the  majority  of  Hale's  readers. 
Letters  of  appreciation  came  in  every  mail,  from  obscure  people  who 
were  eager  to  compare,  or  contrast,  their  own  memories  with  Hale's, 
who  wished  to  inquire  for  more  detail,  or  to  furnish  it;  from  students 
of  history  who  might  gently  correct  a  statement  of  fact  while  cordially 
agreeing  with  an  interpretation.  Some  of  the  resultant  correspondence 
occupied  Hale  intermittently  until  his  death,  and  helped  to  fill  the  gap 
of  his  abandoned  ministerial  contacts. 

Before  the  serial  publication  of  these  reminiscences  was  completed, 
Hale  reached  his  eightieth  birthday,  and  the  commemorative  program61 
prepared  by  his  friends  leaves  no  doubt  that  Boston  at  least  was  ready 
to  overlook  any  lapses  from  strict  scholarship  in  the  grizzled  clergyman 
who  had  come  to  be  identified  as  the  "grand  old  man  of  Boston,"  a  liv- 
ing memorial  to  the  Golden  Age  of  New  England.  The  Cecilia  Society 
was  again  present  in  full  complement  to  present  the  150th  Psalm. 
George  Frisbie  Hoar  delivered  an  "Address  of  Greeting  and  Con- 
gratulation." 

Hail  to  this  mansion  to  which  you  came, 
And  may  your  shadow  be  ever  the  same, 
Live  till  your  thousandth  year  in  fame, 
Salamaleikum! 

sang  the  chorus.  Dr.  Hale  responded  briefly,  then  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  his  blessing.  The  elaborately  printed  commemorative  program  dis- 

60  Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years,  II,  35. 

61  Eightieth  Anniversary  Program,  April  3,  1902,  Hale  Papers. 
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tributed  to  the  guests  carries  upon  its  back  cover  the  lines  of  Words- 
worth {The  Excursion,  Book  V,  11.  100-10): 

There  in  his  alloted  home 
Abides,  from  year  to  year,  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  shepherd  of  his  flock,  or  as  a  king 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  father  of  his  people.  Such  is  he; 
And  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old,  rejoice 
Under  his  spiritual  praise.  He  hath  vouchsafed 
To  me  some  portion  of  a  kind  regard; 
And  something  also  of  his  inner  mind 
Hath  he  imparted — But  I  speak  of  him 
As  he  is  known  to  all. 
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Do  you  pray  for  the  Senators,  Dr.  Hale?" 
"No,"  snorted  the  newly  appointed  Senate  chaplain,  "I  look  at 
the  Senators  and  pray  for  the  country!"1 

Despite  such  sarcasm  Edward  Hale  took  pleasure  in  this  last  of  his 
public  offices.  At  the  instigation  of  his  old  friend  Senator  George  Frisbie 
Hoar  he  had  been  unanimously  selected  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  December,  1903,  an  appointment  which  coincided  with  his 
determination  to  spend  his  remaining  years  in  some  type  of  public  serv- 
ice, and  his  preference  for  Washington  as  a  winter  residence. 

"It  will  make  an  interesting  winter  for  you,"  one  of  his  friends  wrote, 
congratulating  him  upon  the  appointment,  "and  the  lucre  is  not  to  be 
despised.  But  you  have  a  pretty  unregenerate  set  of  chaps  to  exert  an 
influence  on.  I  suppose  you  remember  the  remark  of  Francis  Dana  that 
'you  might  as  well  try  to  put  out  hell  by  throwing  snowballs  into  it,  as 
to  argue  with  a  democratic  majority,'  and  I  fancy  that  the  U.S.  Senate 
is  just  about  as  susceptible  to  religious  influences."2 

The  hard-bitten  solons  accepted  Hale's  ministry  with  a  surprising  de- 
gree of  grace,  though  they  stubbornly  refused  his  solicitation  to  join 
with  him  in  reciting  the  Lord's  Prayer  at  the  close  of  each  morning's 
invocation.  Hale  had  always  been  a  man  among  men,  despite  his  cloth, 
and  could,  by  long  familiarity  with  legislative  halls,  be  a  politician 
among  politicians  when  he  chose.  The  chaplain's  chair  made  a  splendid 
point  of  observation  for  one  with  his  interest  in  government  functions, 
where  relieved  of  all  responsibility  for  legislation  he  could  watch  and 
talk  and  argue  on  matters  of  the  public  interest.  If  such  sideline  partici- 
pation at  times  seemed  too  tame  for  this  doughty  old  crusader,  he  had 
yet  open  to  him  the  pulpit  of  the  press,  which  he  had  never  relinquished. 

1  Quoted  by  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  New  England:  Indian  Summer  (New  York, 
1940),  41811. 

2  Francis  H.  Peabody  to  E.  E.  H.,  December  30,  1903,  Hale  Papers,  Box  15, 
Folder  8. 
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True,  in  these  last  years,  he  wrote  but  brief  editorial  squibs.  Instead  of 
the  garrulousness  of  old  age  he  developed  an  almost  telegraphic  style  of 
aphoristic  utterance,  as  though  conserving  his  strength  for  those  mes- 
sages he  deemed  important. 

In  the  Outlook,  in  the  Woman's  Home  Companion,  and  in  the  news- 
papers, he  continued  to  address  the  public  at  intervals  upon  social  and 
political  questions.  In  the  autumn  of  1902  he  had  shocked  many  of  his 
friends  by  writing  a  series  of  editorials  for  Hearst's  New  York  Ameri- 
can. "I  should  write  for  the  devil  himself  if  he  asked  me,"  explained 
Hale,  "and  try  to  convert  him." 

But  while  dealing  with  the  devil,  Hale  had  been  more  cautious  than 
usual  in  his  business  arrangements,  specifying  exactly  the  number  of 
words  which  would  be  expected  of  him  for  the  stipulated  offer  of  three 
hundred  dollars  a  month: 

How  would  you  like  to  say  two  or  three  articles  each  week,  that  the 
average  for  the  month  should  be  six  thousand  words?  That  is  what  I  meant 
to  say.  It  is  not  of  much  importance,  but  if  there  are  to  be  three  articles  a 
week,  they  have  to  be  written,  so  to  speak,  in  the  clear  sky,  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  what  is  passing  in  the  community.  I  think  my  only  misunder- 
standing with  Mr.  Davis  was  that  I  took  the  impression  in  talking  with  him, 
that  the  articles  were  to  be  longer. 

Did  you  ever  hear  how  the  British  Government  built  gun  boats  in  the 
long  war  with  Napoleon?  The  Navy  men  said  that  they  built  a  long  gun  boat, 
building  at  the  end  steadily,  and  then  when  the  Government  ordered  ten 
gun  boats,  they  cut  off  ten  pieces  of  a  hundred  and  four  feet  long  each, 
put  on  bows  and  sterns  and  sent  them  to  sea.  This  is  a  convenience  to  the 
builders,  but  the  public  service  suffered. 

You  see  it  would  be  bad  for  the  American  Journal  if  one  of  my  letters  be- 
gan with  the  sculpture  of  Phidias  and  ended  with  the  coal  strike  at  Scranton.3 

From  the  coal  strikes  at  Scranton  to  railroads  in  Patagonia,  Hale  dis- 
cussed in  these  Hearst  editorials  the  economic  problems  of  the  day,  with 
a  vigor  of  expression  and  a  flexibility  of  mind  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  man  of  far  fewer  than  his  eighty-five  years.  "Why  people 
who  are  used  to  owning  Boston  Common  and  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  Washington  Street  and  Tremont  Street  in  common,"  he  argued, 
"who  know  that  the  schoolhouses,  the  city  hospitals,  and  the  Franklin 
Park  are  owned  in  common,  why  they  should  think  it  would  be  a  very 
exceptional  thing  to  own  coal  mines  in  common  I  do  not  see." 

3  A  copy  of  Hale's  agreement  with  Hearst,  dated  September  29,  1902,  and  the 
letter  quoted  of  October  1,  1902,  are  in  the  Hale  Papers,  Box  12,  Folder  8, 
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Hale  could  consider  the  possibilities  of  common  ownership  of  the 
means  of  transportation  and  communication,  of  government  interven- 
tion in  the  interest  of  preventing  coal  strikes  or  of  preserving  the  na- 
tional forests,  but  he  was  no  advocate  of  indiscriminate  central  plan- 
ning, rather  of  a  grass-roots  democracy.  "This  is  one  of  the  merits  of 
our  system,  that  we  do  not  have  to  receive  cut-and-dried  stereotyped 
plans  from  any  central  headquarters."  "You  have  government  by  the 
People  when  the  people  of  North  Norumbega  get  together  and  vote 
that  the  bridge  over  Otter  Creek  shall  be  moved  twenty-five  rods  and 
rebuilt  there.  When  they  appoint  a  committee  to  see  to  this  there  is 
government  by  the  People.  When  the  people  of  Greater  New  York 
vote  as  to  this  system  of  license  or  that,  or  another,  there  will  be  gov- 
ernment by  the  People.  When  the  National  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  votes 
to  give  a  medal  to  Mr.  Sargent  or  Mr.  Chase,  there  is  government  by  the 
People.  When  the  Second  Church  of  the  Secession  in  Stand-still  Corner 
votes  to  shingle  the  meeting-house,  there  is  government  by  the  People." 

Never  a  rigid  constitutionalist,  Hale  showed  himself  completely  at- 
tuned to  the  twentieth-century  American  pattern  of  political  experi- 
mentation. In  writing  on  constitutional  interpretation,  he  was  laying 
the  groundwork  for  popular  acceptance  of  an  era  of  social  legislation: 

It  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  what  it  does  say,  but  for  what  it  does  not 
say.  .  .  .  The  Constitution  provides  for  the  year  1902  as  well  as  it  provides 
for  the  year  1802.  Not  in  words.  No!  If  you  please,  the  men  who  made  the 
Constitution  did  not  know  enough,  nor  did  they  foresee  with  accuracy 
enough  to  write  down  in  words  systems  which  would  meet  the  exigencies 
of  to-day.  .  .  .  Such  success  as  this  ought  to  shut  the  mouths  forever  of  all 
literalists,  of  all  people  who  wish  to  carve  this  or  that  in  letters  graven  in 
stone  or  in  bronze.  It  is  better  that  some  things  should  not  be  written  down 
than  that  they  should  be.  It  is  as  true  as  it  ever  was  that  the  letter  of  the 
instrument  kills,  and  that  only  the  spirit  gives  life. 


At  the  first  impression  it  would  seem  that  the  instrument  of  union  which 
was  made  for  thirteen  states  as  far  parted  as  were  the  States  in  1787  could 
not  be  adapted  to  a  compact  little  nation,  where  from  one  corner  to  another 
the  citizens  can  talk  with  each  other  or  can  visit  each  other  as  neighbors, 
where  they  have  the  duties,  the  privileges,  and  the  dangers  of  neighbor- 
hood life.  .  .  .  No!  Whatever  the  theorists  might  guess,  it  proves,  in  fact, 
that  the  nearer  men  are  to  each  other,  the  more  certain  is  it  that  their  union 
will  hold  if  it  is  a  union  meant  for  the  common  advance  and  for  the  general 
welfare.  The  victory  in  this  matter  of  coal  makes  it  easier  to  promote  suc- 
cess in  other  national  matters. 
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The  proposal  of  the  Pan-American  Congress  to  support  a  four-track 
railroad  from  Canada  to  Patagonia  aroused  Hale  to  combat  the  scoffers, 
just  as  his  father  had  once  championed  the  cause  of  the  Boston- Wor- 
cester railroad.  If  the  prediction  that  the  basin  of  the  Amazon  River  will 
become  the  center  of  the  world's  civilization  seems  incredible  to  the 
twentieth  century,  Hale  reminds  them  of  Livingston's  promise  to  Na- 
poleon's ministers  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  that  they 
would  not  send  an  emigrant  across  the  Mississippi  in  a  hundred  years. 
"Who  dares  to  say,"  demands  Hale,  "with  the  experience  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  what  the  twentieth  century  may  not  do  with  the  basin 
of  the  Amazon."4 

Though  his  attitude  at  this  point  seemed  visionary  to  the  Bookman, 
reviewing  the  "Thirty-nine  Leaders"  combined  in  1903  for  book  publi- 
cation as  We,  the  People,  the  critic  admitted:  "In  such  optimism  ap- 
pears at  times  the  touch  of  the  true  seer.  ...  To  judge  from  Dr.  Hale's 
plain  language  on  political  ethics  the  admirers  of  the  new  Chaplain  of 
the  Senate  may  expect  something  interesting  out  of  Washington."5 

In  Washington  the  Chaplain  continued  to  lobby  for  those  proposals 
which  touched  his  favorite  interests,  for  a  forestation  program  in  his 
beloved  White  Adountains,  where  a  peak  in  the  Rosebrook  Range  now 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Hale;6  for  government  purchase  of  the  frigate 
Constitution  and  its  removal  to  its  final  moorings  at  the  foot  of  Water 
Street.  And  ever  Hale  reiterated  his  ideal  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  kinship  of  the  nations:  "We  pray  for  this  nation,  that  she  may 
always  have  counsellors  from  the  midst  of  her,  men  who  know  her 
people  and  who  know  the  world  and  are  willing  to  join  with  one  heart 
and  one  voice  that  this  may  be  the  kingdom  of  thy  love.  Be  with  us  in 
our  sorrows,  as  thou  hast  been  in  our  joys.  We  ask  it  in  Christ  Jesus."7 

With  all  his  seriousness  of  conviction  Hale  did  not  lose  the  keen  edge 
of  humor  in  old  age.  At  times  the  sedate  Senate  must  have  felt  that  their 
veteran  clergyman  exercised  some  of  the  license  of  the  court  jester.  But 
like  the  classic  fool  he  was  not  lacking  in  his  own  wisdom,  which  cut 
through  artificial  pretensions  and  pomposities.  When  the  sacrosanct 
Aldine  Club  asked  him  to  speak  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Lyman  Abbott, 
suggesting  stiffly  that  he  might  remember  they  had  "had  the  privilege 
of  entertaining  you  some  years  ago,"  Hale  accepted  the  invitation. 

4  We,  the  People,  1 1,  46,  70-72,  134,  150-52. 

5  Bookman,  XVIII  (February,  1904),  644-45. 

6  Hale  was  president  of  the  Appalachian  Mountain  Club  in  1895,  an<l  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  work  for  reforestation  the  peak  was  named  for  him.  Appalachia,  X 
(1901),  311. 

7  Prayers  in  the  Senate  (Boston,  1904),  43. 
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When  introduced,  he  began:  "I  always  accept  the  Aldine  Club's  invita- 
tions. You  have  asked  me  twice  in  eighty  years."  Then,  lest  they  preen 
themselves  on  their  exclusiveness,  he  added  that  it  had  been  a  rule  of  his 
life  to  accept  every  lecture  bid,  say  just  what  he  pleased,  and  leave  town 
on  the  next  train.  He  went  on  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  such  a  sys- 
tem by  recounting  the  times  when  he  had  lectured  on  "Sleep" — "with 
illustrations  by  the  audience."8  In  a  graduation  address  to  the  Smith 
College  Seniors  in  1903,  however,  he  took  a  different  tone.  Speaking  on 
"The  Educated  Citizen,"  he  advised  the  assembled  earnest  graduates: 
"Do  not  separate  your  religion  from  the  rest  of  your  life,  but  soak  your 
life  in  your  religion,  and  your  religion  in  your  life.  You  ought  not  to  be 
able  to  separate  the  two."9 

Life  now  settled  for  Edward  Hale  into  a  somewhat  different  pattern, 
centered  around  his  Senate  duties.  The  winters  were  spent  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  apartment  of  his  daughter  Ellen,  the  spring  and  fall  at  39 
Highland  Street,  and  the  summers  at  Matunuck,  or  with  his  old  friend 
Miss  Harriet  Freeman  at  her  mountain  home  in  Intervale,  New  Hamp- 
shire, or  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  Cape  Ann  house.  With  the 
years  came  some  curtailment  of  his  travels,  though  he  still  made  occa- 
sional trips  to  Baltimore,  to  Hampton,  or  to  New  York  in  the  interests 
of  Negro  education  or  the  peace  movement.  The  leg  which  had  troubled 
him  since  boyhood  had  been  further  injured  by  a  fall  in  California,  and 
more  and  more  he  came  to  rely  upon  a  cane.  Sciatica  and  asthma  made 
the  Washington  climate  a  welcome  relief  in  the  colder  months,  and 
Hale,  who  had  never  before  considered  the  weather  in  planning  an 
itinerary,  now  began  to  see  the  wisdom  of  canceling  an  occasional  en- 
gagement because  of  the  elements. 

He  stayed  in  good  health  and  in  excellent  spirits,  the  pace  of  his  ac- 
tivities gradually  adjusting  to  the  diminution  of  his  energies.  He  still 
kept  up  a  prodigious  correspondence,  letters  to  publishers  in  the  inter- 
est of  friends'  books,  for  which  he  could  generally  be  persuaded  to  write 
an  introduction;  letters  to  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  to  Andrew 
Straus,  to  Elihu  Root,  to  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  to  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  in  the  interests  of  the  World  Court,  or  on  so  small  a  matter 
as  the  appointment  of  a  minister  to  Liberia.  There  were  letters  to  be 
written  to  old  parishioners  and  to  old  friends.  But  of  them  all,  after  the 
death  of  Senator  Hoar  in  1904,  there  remained  only  Thomas  Hi^crinson 
with  whom  he  could  share  the  little  jokes  of  the  day. 

8  Secretary  of  Aldine  Club  to  E.  E.  H.,  February  18,  1902,  Hale  Papers,  Box  15, 
Folder  7;  "Obituary,"  Outlook,  XCII  (June  19,  1909),  397-99. 

9  We,  the  People,  277. 
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Roxbury,  Mass., 
April  io,  1903. 
Dear  Higginson: 

One  sometimes  does  what  there  is  no  need  of  doing.  What  we  call  here 
a  Duke  of  Northumberland  day  is  a  day  when  one  does  what  he  darn 
chooses  to  do,  without  reference  to  the  obligations  of  the  social  order.  Such 
is  to-day. 

Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the  graduate  who  never  advanced  in  his 
studies  farther  than  that  Pythagorean  man  did  who  never  could  learn  more 
than  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet?  I  am  reminded  of  it  by  the  elegant 
monogram  of  our  Club. 

This  young  fellow's  friends  were  very  eager  to  get  him  through  the  uni- 
versity, so  they  sent  him  from  Boston  in  a 
CAB 
After  two  days  he  came 

BAC 
He  then  went  to  Cambridge  on  a  three  years  course  by  taking  electives 
which  didn't  require  him  to  repeat  the  alphabet. 
He  learned  to  smoke 
BACCA 
and  at  the  end  of  the  time  the  College  made  him 
AB 
His  friends  sent  him  to  the  Cuban  War,  and  he  came  out  a  Field  Marshal, 
so  that  he  was  able  to  become  a  member  of  the 
ABCFM 
This  was  all  I  knew  about  him  till  this  morning  I  have  learned  that  after 
publishing  his  military  memoirs  he  became  a  member  of  the 
BAC  [Boston  Authors'  Club] 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  he  already  drank  the  Lager  which  was  furnished 
him  by  the 

AMERICAN  BOTTLING  COMPANY 
So  no  more  at  present  from  your  old  companion  in  arms, 

Edward  E.  Hale 
A,.B.  1839.10 

In  the  autumn  of  1906  came  the  publication  of  Hale's  last  book,  made 
up  of  a  series  of  travelogues  covering  the  New  England  states  and 
Washington,  D.C.,  previously  published  serially  in  Outlook,  under  the 
old  familiar  Hale  title  "Tarry  at  Home  Travel."  At  last  the  title  was 
somewhat  apropos.  Macmillan  published  this  final  volume  of  reminis- 
cences, and  Hale  wrote  his  son  Edward  in  the  last  days  of  the  year:  "We 
had  here  the  little  editorial  excitement  of  getting  my  book  through-  -and 

10  Quoted  by  Higginson  in  "Edward  Everett  Hale,"  Outlook,  XCII  (June  19, 
1909),  405-406. 
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really  the  physical  side  of  it  was  very  creditable  to  the  firm  of  printers. 
Their  motto  is  'We  do  not  disappoint.'  "n 

Hale  had  no  misgivings  that  this  would  be  the  last  time  there  would 
be  the  "little  editorial  excitement"  of  producing  a  new  volume.  His 
mind  seethed  with  fresh  projects,  and  his  program  plainly  called  for 
writing  down  to  the  last  moment  spared  him.  In  his  Diary  notes  for 
April  10,  1906,  appears  this  jotting:  "If  A[bigail  Clark]  and  I  can  get 
25  hours  into  the  day,  we  have  arranged  to  spend  the  next  ten  years  in 
writing  the  Religious  History  of  New  England.  The  prospectus  of  this 

will  appear  in  the  Xn.  Register  of  the  19th  April Our  History  must 

be  made  from  the  Realities  and  not  from  the  accessories."  Among  Hale's 
papers  of  this  time  are  also  the  notes  for  a  popular  book  on  Indian  lan- 
guages. Although  he  never  wrote  the  religious  history,  he  did  publish  a 
preliminary  study  of  "Aboriginal  Languages  of  North  America."12 

Despite  his  advanced  years  Hale  still  preached  and  spoke  at  conven- 
tions about  the  country,  but  the  strain  of  large  gatherings  was  beginning 
to  be  felt.  In  Brooklyn  in  the  spring  of  1908  after  church  services  some 
thirty  or  forty  persons  came  to  the  house  where  he  was  visiting  "to  do 
homage."  Hale  noted  that  he  was  wearied.  "They  talk  too  much."  And 
he  would  write  to  Emily  that  night  in  a  haze  of  fatigue:  "The  17  con- 
scious acts  are  at  last  finished, — &  I  have  staggered  through  from  my 
bedroom  to  this  'Librey' — to  solitude  &  you,  I  am  pretty  homesick — but 
tomorrow  I  shall  see  you  all."13 

Gradually  his  excursions  narrowed,  and  he  contented  himself  with 
the  Washington  scene.  The  inauguration  of  Taft  as  president  on  March 
4,  1909,  stepped  up  the  tempo  of  events  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  next  day 
Hale  confided  to  his  Journal:  "Yesterday  was  chaos,  and  to-day  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  has  not  been  very  different.  ...  At  eleven,  Nelly  and 
I  went  to  the  Senate.  We  had  an  unusual  randan  in  the  Vice-President's 
room  with  some  Sherman  grandchildren.  At  12:30,  or  thereabouts,  with 
some  difficulty  I  rode  over  to  the  Library,  with  Nelly,  who  took  me  in 
to  the  Librarian's  room.  I  had  no  mind  to  lunch  at  the  Round  Table, 
when  I  had  Mrs.  Hanna,  Mrs.  Tory  of  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Francis  Adams,  to  talk  to.  At  quarter  to  three  I  left  them."  But  the  day's 
"randan"  for  this  gay  old  gentleman  had  scarcely  begun;  there  were 

11 E.  E.  H.  to  Edward  Hale,  Jr.,  December  29,  1906,  Hale  Papers,  Box  13,  Folder 

5- 

12  "Notes  for  Diary,"  April  10,  1906,  Hale  Papers,  Box  22;  the  notes  for  the  In- 
dian book  are  in  Hale  Papers,  Box  20,  Folder  3;  "Aboriginal  Languages  of  North 
America,"  American  Antiquarian  Society,  Proceedings,  XVI,  N.S.  (October,  1904), 
306-13. 

13  E.  E.  H.  to  Emily  Perkins  Hale,  March  6,  1908,  Hale  Papers,  Box  13,  Folder  7. 
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friends  who  called  for  tea,  and  other  friends  who  came  to  spend  the 
evening.  A  few  weeks  later  Hale  celebrated  his  eighty-seventh  birthday 
quietly  in  the  Washington  apartment:  "A  perfect  birthday.  There  was 
not  an  if,  or  but  or  slip  in  it  all.  It  began  with  nice  letters,  with  the  home 
presents  &  ended  with  telegrams  &  visits  &  friends  from  the  outside." 

On  April  5,  1909,  Hale  read  to  the  Senate  Caiaphas'  prophecy  and 
pointed  out  to  his  religiously  illiterate  associates  that  it  was  Passion 
Week.  "I  think  it  is  as  well  I  did  so  as  the  House  with  indifference 
almost  amusing  to  the  Church  Calendar,  has  appointed  Friday  to  take 
the  final  vote  on  the  Tariff — as  dear  Abraham  Lincoln  took  that  night 
to  go  to  Ford's  Theatre." 

The  ominous  note  of  Caiaphas'  speech  was  applicable,  however,  not 
to  the  tariff  wrangles  of  the  Congress,  but  to  Edward  Hale  himself.  The 
night  after  he  had  read  the  passage,  "Consider  that  it  is  expedient  for 
us,  that  one  man  should  die  for  the  people,  and  that  the  whole  nation 
perish  not,"  acute  illness  struck.  In  the  Easter  season  Hale  found  him- 
self bedridden,  his  daily  Journal  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  a  hos- 
pital chart.  On  April  10  he  dictated  to  Abby,  for  he  could  no  longer 
guide  a  pen:  "Another  day  reduced  to  the  first  elements  of  Being." 
"But,"  he  added  jauntily,  "we  got  through  it  very  well."14 

Despite  some  improvement  in  his  condition  it  became  obvious  that 
Hale  could  not  finish  out  the  congressional  session  at  his  post  of  duty, 
and  on  April  22  he  was  conveyed  to  Boston,  "to  the  same  old  39  High- 
land Street  to  which  I  brought  Emily  and  Baby  Bob  in  the  autumn  of 
1870.  .  .  .  Here  the  day  has  passed  cheerily  and  happily.  Templeton  [his 
physician]  was  in  to  say  that  in  the  one  billion,  six  hundred  million  peo- 
ple on  the  planet,  there  was  no  one  else  in  as  good  health  as  I  am." 

But  Hale  was  confined  to  bed  or  to  a  wheel  chair  upon  the  piazzas. 
To  his  imagination  his  invalid's  chair  became  a  ship,  and  he  wrote  laugh- 
ingly of  his  "voyages  around  the  Island,"  that  is,  along  the  south  and 
east  porches  around  the  angle  of  the  rooms.  The  days  passed  in  some- 
what monotonous  succession.  "The  little  boys  used  to  say  when  they 
were  pleased  with  a  story  'Tell  it  Again.'  This  is  exactly  what  this  day- 
book comes  around  to.  Perhaps  we  change  the  order  a  little.  A  comes 
before  B  or  B  before  A — mais  voila  tout." 

After  a  partial  recovery  of  strength  Hale  was  able  to  move  out  into 
the  garden.  For  yet  another  spring  it  was  granted  to  him  to  watch  the 
forsythia  challenging  the  snows,  the  magnolia  blossoms  braving  the 
"northeasterly  disagreeable  winds,"  and  the  slow  budding  of  the  branch 

14  Journal  CIII,  March  5,  April  3,  5,  6,  10,  1909,  Hale  Papers. 
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of  elm  and  laurel.  With  the  coming  of  warmer  weather  he  ventured  out 
by  automobile  to  Milton,  to  his  old  summer  home.15 

A  return  to  Washington  remained  out  of  the  question,  and  he  wrote 
bravely  to  the  minister  substituting  for  him  in  the  Senate:  "I  shall  not 
be  able  to  come  back.  You  on  your  part  must  not  be  entangled  at  Wash- 
ington. ...  I  am  really  much  better,  but  I  cannot  walk.  My  love  to  all 
of  you  there."16  In  his  letter  of  resignation  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  Hale  made  the  suggestion  that  instead  of  a  permanent  chap- 
laincy the  Senate  consider  a  rotating  office  among  the  occupants  of 
Washington  pulpits,  to  include  all  denominations  of  Protestant,  Cath- 
olic, and  Jew,  a  policy  for  which  he  had  already  laid  some  groundwork 
by  his  habit  of  inviting  clergymen  of  various  sects  to  deliver  the  Senate 
invocations.17 

His  resignation  was  not  accepted  at  this  time,  as  there  were  indica- 
tions that  he  might  be  able  to  return  to  Washington  for  the  next  con- 
gressional session.  In  the  last  week  of  May,  1909,  he  attended  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Convention  in  Boston,  offering  prayer,  and  addressing 
that  body  in  what  the  Transcript  reported  as  a  "plea  for  closer  unity 
between  the  Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  wings  of  the  Congregational 
body,"  but  what  Hale  described  in  his  Journal  as  "my  annual  address  @ 
the  religious  destitution  of  New  England."  To  the  Lend  a  Hand  clubs 
holding  their  annual  meeting  in  this  anniversary  week  he  made  a  short 
talk.18 

On  Whitsunday,  June  6,  he  was  hoping  to  preach,  but  his  physician 
feared  the  effect  of  all  this  activity.  Hale  wrote  resignedly:  "The  theory 
was  that  I  should  do  too  much  talking  if  I  went  to  Church.  So  it  ended 
in  my  not  leaving  the  house  and  my  old  mot  of  years  by-gone  that  the 
miracle  of  Pentecost  is  not  that  they  could  speak  in  tongues  but  that 
they  wanted  to  is  applicable." 

Indeed  it  was  easier  for  Hale  to  drowse  in  the  sun  than  to  face  the 
"too  much  talking"  of  these  public  gatherings.  He  dreamed  upon  the 
wide  veranda,  gently  complaining  that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  the  days 
separate  in  his  mind.  "They  are  curiously  like  each  other,  these  days, 
and  I  do  not  even  go  around  the  Island."  Sometimes  his  sense  of  orienta- 
tion also  flickered.  For  a  moment  he  might  be  back  in  the  old  Tremont 
Street  attic,  engaged  with  Edward  Webster  over  magic-lantern  slides, 

15  Journal  CHI,  April  22,  23,  28,  May  23,  1909. 

16  E.  E.  H.  to  "Dear  Pierce,"  May  19,  1909,  Hale  Papers,  Box  13,  Folder  7. 

17  Rough  draft  of  resignation  letter,  undated,  in  Hale  Papers,  Box  13,  Folder  7; 
reply,  dated  May  25,  1909,  in  Hale  Papers,  Box  15,  Folder  8. 

18  Boston  Transcript,  June  11,  1909;  Journal  CIII,  May  27,  1909. 
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or  In  the  Franklin  Street  establishment  arguing  over  illustrations  for  the 
Boston  Miscellany.  Memory  swept  him  to  the  little  Worcester  parson- 
age, its  rafters  ringing  with  the  hilarity  of  youthful  house  guests,  to 
long  fireside  conversations  with  Frederic  Greenleaf — or  was  that 
manly  young  chap  Harry  Wads  worth? 

Somewhere  to  the  westward  new  states  were  being  carved  from  the 
last  of  the  Indian  Territory,  but  Hale  had  not  the  energy  to  look  them 
up  on  his  map.  The  ship  of  his  invalid  chair  hung  becalmed  in  the  fog 
which  was  sweeping  in — did  it  blow  from  Alontauk  Point?  Dreaming 
of  "New  Sybaris,"  Hale  languidly  dictated  to  Ellen  or  to  Abby.  June  8 
"was  a  lovely  day,  and  I  spent  all  the  time  on  deck,  from  half  past  ten 
till  five."19  Two  evenings  later  thunder  rolled  in  the  distance.  Or  was  it 
nocturnal  gunfire  at  Bermuda  Hundred?  Or  galloping  Waldensian 
horses  along  the  rocky  Alpine  trails?  On  the  south  horizon  lightning 
flickered,  and  in  the  dusk  emerged  a  deeper  glow. 

Now  low  and  dim,  now  clear  and  higher 
Leaps  up  that  terrible  ghost  of  fire, 
Then,  slowly  sinking,  the  flames  expire. 

And  the  wise  Sound  skippers,  though  skies  be  fine 
Reef  their  sails  when  they  see  the  sign 
Of  the  blazing  wreck  of  the  Palatine. 

Surely  silhouetted  against  the  burning  wreckage  were  moving  figures, 
friends  beckoning,  who  seemed  more  real  than  the  children  and  nurses 
crowding  round  the  chair. 

Ingham,  Haliburton,  and  all  the  rest  of  them;  the  Palatine  and  the  beach 
here,  the  drift-way  and  my  home.  What  do  I  mean  when  1  say  they  are 
Real? 

19  Journal  CIII.  The  entries  quoted  are  of  June  6  and  June  8,  1909.  The  general 
tenor  of  the  last  week's  entries  is  that  of  peaceful  reminiscence  which  might  have 
run  along-  some  such  lines  as  those  suggested  here. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

The  morning  of  the  Sunday  following  Whitsunday  the  body  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale  lay  in  state  at  the  South  Congregational  Church  as 
slow-moving  files  paid  their  last  respects.  The  funeral  service  had  to  be 
limited  to  those  intimates  holding  tickets,  and  the  burial  was  private. 
But  at  the  downtown  Park  Street  Church  was  held  a  simultaneous  me- 
morial service,  for  Hale  neither  in  death  nor  in  life  would  be  claimed  by 
a  single  congregation.  The  tributes  with  which  the  Boston  press  rang 
out  his  lengthy  career  were  echoed  in  daily  newspapers  throughout  the 
land.  To  Boston  he  was  "a  prophet  and  an  apostle,"  to  Brooklyn  "a 
friend  and  an  inspiration." 

Then  came  the  deeper  tolling  of  the  weeklies,  of  the  monthlies,  of 
the  quarterlies.  "The  death  of  a  moral  leader,"  lamented  the  Chautau- 
quan,  "the  Nestor  of  the  Peace  Cause  in  America."  "The  best  beloved 
clergyman  in  the  United  States,"  pronounced  the  Independent.  Even 
the  Nation  so  far  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  death  as  to  grant  him  "a 
high  rank  in  the  Unitarian  fellowship  .  .  .  though  better  known  as  a 
writer  of  general  interest  than  as  a  clergyman." 

"Dr.  Hale  was  a  kind  of  embodiment  of  history,"  wrote  the  Outlook. 
"He  was  one  of  those  men,  like  Lucian,  or  Erasmus,  to  whom  all  things 
are  alive  with  interest;  to  whom  there  is  no  dead  past,  but  a  background 
filled  with  living  figures,  moving  incidents,  great  adventures,  vital  con- 
victions." He  was  "one  of  the  few  successful  ballad  makers  that  America 
has  produced,"  chimed  in  the  Review  of  Reviews,  "and  some  would 
say,  the  greatest  of  living  Americans."  In  chorus  the  reviewers  bestowed 
the  accolade  of  immortality  upon  his  best-known  story.  If  there  were 
those  who  gently  lamented  the  wastage  of  such  talents,  William  Dean 
Howells  silenced  them  with  a  final  benediction  upon  his  colleague  as 
"more  than  a  literary  man — a  great  citizen."  "In  all  the  vast  range  of 
his  work  he  was  always  an  artist  in  his  ethics  and  a  moralist  in  his  art." 

In  the  Boston  Public  Garden  stands  a  more  than  life  size  statue  of 
Hale,  the  memorial  of  the  sculptor  B.  L.  Pratt.  Soft  slouch  hat  held 
loosely  against  the  left  knee,  the  massive  figure  stands  bareheaded  to  the 
wind  and  rain,  leaning  forward  upon  its  staff.  The  deep-set  eyes  scan 
horizons  to  the  south  and  westward.  The  pose  suggests  Edward  Everett 
Hale  surveying  the  entire  sweep  of  the  country  which  he  loved,  from 
New  England's  rockbound  coast  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  its  shores, 
upon  his  lips  that  phrase  of  another  pioneer  prophet:  "This  is  the  place." 
About  the  base  of  the  statue  runs  the  legend:  "1822-1909.  Man  of  Let- 
ters. Preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Prophet  of  Peace.  Patriot.'''' 
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Note:  Entries  enclosed  in  quotation  marks  are  fictitious  names. 


Abbott,  George  Jacob:  73,  74 

Abbott,  Lyman:  234,  254-55 

Adams,  Charles  Francis:   178,  238 

Adams,  John:  6,  74 

Adams,  John  Quincy:  6,  7,  10,  74 

Agassiz,  Louis:   87-88 

Albany,  N.Y.:   26,  30m,  71-72,  245 

Alcott,  Bronson:   51 

Alcott,  Louisa  May:   146 

Alden,  H.  W.:   180-81 

Aldine  Club:   254-55 

Allen,  Joseph:    177 

Allston,  Washington:   3,  7 

Alpha  Delta  Phi:  35-36,  44,  179,  213, 
217 

American  Antiquarian  Society:  89, 
153,  210 

American  Historical  Review.  248 

American  Magazine:   140 

American  Unitarian  Association:  164, 
173,  174,  182-84,  l87>  259 

Antioch  College:  181,  212,  217 

Antioch  College:   181,  212,  217 

Army  and  Navy  Journal:  144 

Arnold,  Matthew:  224,  242 

Atlantic  Almanac:  158,  160,  164,  201 

Atlantic  Monthly:  founding  of,  127-28; 
and  "My  Double,"  128,  131;  and 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,  134- 
35,  139;  and  other  works  of  Hale, 
145-46,  156,  158-60,  164-66,  201,  224, 
228,  236,  244;  compared  to  Old  and 
New,  173,  174,  179,  182;  Hale's  rela- 
tions with,  strained,  206 

Austin,  Tex.:   204,  207 


Bancroft,  George:  51,  52,  122,  224; 
History  published,  21;  reviewed  by 
Hale,  120,  153 

Barnard's  Magazine:   100 

Beecher,  Catherine:  96,  99,  190-91 

Beecher,  Edward:  98 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward:  98,  99,  106, 
108-109 

Beecher,  Lyman:  96,  98,  106 

Beecher,  Thomas  K.:   102 

Beecher  family:    101,  178,  197 

Bellows,  Henry  W.:  210;  offers  Hale 
post  on  Christian  Inquirer,  90;  stock- 
holder in  Old  and  New,  173,  174, 
177,  183,  187,  198;  contributor  to 
Old  and  New,  175,  176,  180;  visits 
Hale,  194 

Bermuda  Hundred:   148,  260 

Blackwood's  Magazine:  53,  173 

Boardman,  Thomas:    104 

Boatswain's  Whistle,  The:   156 

Bokum,  Hermann:   30,  36 

Bookman,  The:  z^-j,  254 

Bookman,  The  (London) :  248 

Boston,  Mass.:   3,  7,  14 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  Com- 
pany: 19,  21,  26,  80,  85,  87,  254 

Boston  Association  of  Unitarian  Min- 
isters: 61,  63 

Boston  Common:   12,  14,  36 

Boston  Daily  Advertiser:  6,  21,  47,  57, 
89,  90,  135,  143,  156,  158,  225;  reports 
on  Granite  Railway,  4;  exemplifies 
objective  journalism,  10;  Hale  chil- 
dren's interest  in,  20-21,  28;  Hale 
writes  for,  43,  81,  132,  164,  246;  and 
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Nathan  Hale,  Jr.,  51,  73;  in  finan- 
cial straits,  93,  100,  101;  in  Kansas 
controversy,  106;  sale,  150 

Boston  Historical  Society:  37 

Boston  Latin  School:  11,  23,  31,  69, 
171,  236;  Hale  attends,  19,  22;  grad- 
uates enter  Harvard,  24-25;  Hale 
tutors  in,  46-48,  53,  59;  and  "Ing- 
ham," 162,  166-67 

Boston  Miscellany:  73,  156,  198,  260; 
Hale  contributes  to,  53  201;  history, 
56-58;  rate  of  payment,  59 

Boston  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Pauperism:   104 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History:  81 

Boston  Transcript:  259 

Bowditch,  Nathaniel:  27 

Bowdoin  Prize  Dissertation  (Har- 
vard): 35,  39 

Bowker,  Richard  Rogers:  214 

Boynton,  George  N.:   144 

Boys'  Own  Book,  The:  13 

Bradbury,  Soden  and  Company  (pub- 
lishers) :  ^6 

Brattle  Street  Church  (Boston):   18 

Brigham,  William  T.:   176 

Brooks,  Phillips:   151 

Brooks,  Van  Wyck:  248 

Browning,  Elizabeth  B.:  58 

Bryant,  William  Cullen:  123,  177,  209, 
238 

Bunker  Hill  Association:  4 

Burns,  Robert:   88 

Burr,  Aaron:   134,  138 

Butler,  B.  F.:  147-49 

Cabot,  J.  Elliot:  127 
Calhoun,  John  C:  74,  77 
Calvinism:  3,  17,  96 
Cambridge,  England:    121-22 
Cambridge,    Mass.:    24,    30,    236,    237, 

246;  see  also  Harvard  College 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  35,  88,  120 
"Carter,  Fausta":  146-47,  161;  see  also 

"Ingham  Characters" 
"Carter,  Felix":    146-47,  161;  see  also 

"Ingham  Characters" 
Channing,  Edward  T.:  28,  31-33 


Channing,  William  E.:   18,  58,  117 

Channing,  William  F.:  43,  55-56,  73, 
81 

Charities  Review:  224 

Chase,  Pliny  Earle:  43 

Chauncey  Place:  See  First  Church  of 
Boston 

Chautauquan  groups:   224,  227,  240-41 

Chautanquan  Magazine:  article  by 
Hale,  quoted,  82-83;  Hale  writes 
for,  209  and  n.,  224,  227,  228,  244; 
Hale  edits,  224-25 

Childe  Harold  (Byron):  44 

Choate,  Rufus:  51,  52,  74,  77,  86 

Christian  Disciple:   117 

Christian  Examiner:  Hale  edits  21, 
116-20,  130;  Hale  writes  for,  73,  89, 
112,  153-55,  186;  and  feud  with 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  98;  absorbed 
by  Old  and  New,  173,  174,  177;  at- 
tempts to  revive,  183 

Christian  Inquirer:  90 

Christian  Register:  100,  104,  164,  228, 
257 

Christian  Union:   100,  198,  201 

Christinas  Locket,  The:   179 

Church,  G.  P.:    144 

Church  of  the  Unity  (Worcester, 
Mass.):  62,  80-113 

Clark,  Abigail:   241,  257,  258,  260 
Clarke,  James  Freeman:  51 
Collyer,  Robert:   176 
Commonwealth:  226-228,  233 
Cosmopolitan:  227-28 
Critic:   215,  224 

"Darragh,  J.  Thomas"  (pseudonym  of 

Hale):   156 
Defoe,  Daniel:   141,  Robinson  Crusoe, 

12,  13 
Dewey,  Orville:   117,  177 
Dial,  The:   247 
Dickens,  Charles:    58,    180;    Pickwick 

Papers,  26 
Dillaway,  Charles  Knapp:   19,  167 
Dwight,  Theodore  F.:   223 

Edinburgh  Review:  247 
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Eliot,  Charles  W.:   151-52 

Eliot,  Samuel  A.:   117 

Ellis,  George:   227 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo:  19,  35,  51, 
162,  245,  246;  sponsors  Jones  Very, 
30;  lectures  on  "Oversoul,"  37;  "The 
American  Scholar"  quoted,  37-38;  re- 
actions to  "The  American  Scholar," 
37-38,  152,  160;  Divinity  School  ser- 
man,  39-40;  and  Lowell,  41,  152, 
180;  Harvard  overseer,  42;  and  Ed- 
ward Everett,  66,  125;  and  Hale, 
88-89,  97~98»  l8°^  237;  Journal 
quoted,  88;  and  Atlantic,  127;  and 
Loyal  Publication  Society,  144-45; 
second  Phi  Beta  Kappa  speech,  152, 
160;  see  also  Transcendentalism 

Emigrant  aid  societies:  104-109,  116, 
*55 

Everett,  Alexander  Hill:  6,  21,  24,  77; 
and  family  newspapers,  15;  lends  li- 
brary to  Hale,  47;  and  Boston  Mis- 
cellany, 58;  essays  edited  by  Hale, 
82;  obituary  written  by  Hale,  89; 
Hale  obtains  letters  of  introduction 
from,  123 

Everett,  Carroll:    175,  176 

Everett,  Edward:  31,  36,  121,  122,  124, 
142,  245;  and  Harvard,  3,  24;  and 
Brattle  Street  Church,  5,  18,  23;  and 
Hale  family,  6,  15;  orator,  18,  31,  37, 
135;  mentor  of  Hale,  31,  $6,  61,  63- 
6$,  j6,  80,  125,  246;  and  transcenden- 
talism, 37,  61,  125,  160;  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  47;  represented  by 
Hale,  52,  59;  and  Boston  Miscellany, 
58,  59;  death,  145 

Everett,  Oliver  (grandfather):  16,  23, 
60,  76 

Everett,  William:   121-22,  151 

"The  Examiner"  (pseudonym  of 
Hale):  153,  176,  177,  178,  181,  183, 
211 

Examiner  Club:   117,  155,  167,  177 

Fadiman,  Clifton,  quoted:    141 
Federal  Street  Church  (Boston):   18 
Felton,  Cornelius:  27,  29-30 
"F.  I."  (pseudonym  of  Hale):  132 
Fields,  James  T.:  134-35,  145,  174 
Fields,  Osgood  and  Company:   160 


First  Church  of  Boston:  93-94 

Forum-.  224 

Foster,  Margaret:   124 

Fox,  Thomas  B.:   117 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper, 

Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine:    134, 

146 

Franklin,  Benjamin:    19,   191,   192;  see 

also  Franklin  papers 
Franklin,  William  Temple:  223 
"Franklin  Circulating  Library":   22 
Franklin  Papers:  222,  223-24,  238,  248; 

see  also  Works  of  Edward  Everett 

Hale,  Franklin  in  France 
Franklin  Street  (Boston) :   34,  46,  57, 

92,  101,  260 
Freeman,  Harriet:   241,  255 
Fullum,  Abel:    14,  34,  59,   150;  Hale's 

tribute    to,    8;    "Silas    Ransom"    in 

Hale's  novels,  9,  235-36;  employed 

by  Hale,  151 
Fly,  The:  22-23,  31 

Galaxy:   100,  156,  174,  179,  198,  215 

Gardner,  Francis:  20,  47-49 

Garland,  Hamlin:  213 

Granite  Railway  Company  of  Massa- 
chusetts:  3 

Grant,  Ulysses  S.:   147,  149 

Gray,  Asa:  81 

Gray,  Francis  C:  27 

Greeley,  Horace:   106 

Greenleaf,  Frederic:  89,  132,  245,  260; 
and  Hale,  85-86,  91;  "Harry  Wads- 
worth"  in  Ten  Times  One,  86,  177, 
213,  214;  death,  91-92 

Greenwood,  F.  W.  P.:  117 

"Hackmatack,  George":  "The  South 
American  Editor,"  57;  in  "The  Rag- 
Man,"  159;  in  "The  Good-Natured 
Pendulum,"  160,  161;  in  "Memoir  of 
Ingham,"  161;  in  Old  and  New,  178; 
see  also  "Ingham"  characters 

"Hackmatack,  Julia":  159,  161;  see  also 
"Ingham"  characters 

Haddon  Craftsmen:   140 

Hague,  James  D.:   137 
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Hague  Peace  Conference:  4,  239,  240; 
see  also  Peace  movements 

Hale,  Alexander  (brother) :  8,  6$,  69, 
92 

Hale,  Arthur  (son):  151,  194,  205,  242 

Hale,  Charles  (brother):  8,  53,  65,  69, 

97,  102,  155;  edits  To-Day,  93;  and 
Daily  Advertiser,  100,  135;  Hale's  let- 
ters to,  quoted,  104,  113,  128,  135, 
136,  173-75,  183;  in  Civil  War,  143; 
consul  to  Egypt,  150,  151;  and  Old 
and  New,  175;  death,  212 

Hale,  Charles  (son):  151,  205 

Hale,  Edward  Everett:  early  school- 
ing, 9-22;  home  life,  11,  12,  15;  an- 
cestry, 16-17;  early  reading,  23,  26, 
32-35;  at  Harvard,  24-45;  descrip- 
tions of,  34,  42,  83,  189-90,  232; 
Journals  described,  33-34,  39,  67-70; 
tutor  in  Latin  School,  46-48,  55, 
59;  reading  lists,  53-54;  secretary  to 
his  father,  68-71;  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, 96-101;  Civil  War  activities, 

143,  147-49;  pater  familias,  151,  189- 
90;  statue,  190,  261;  birthday  celebra- 
tions, 232-34,  249-50,  258;  Senate 
chaplain,  251,  254,  255,  257-58;  death, 
260,  tributes  to,  261 

— Ministry:  early  religious  training, 
18,  33-34;  licensed  to  preach,  60-61; 
early  preaching,  62-65,  72;  attitudes 
toward  religion  and  the  ministry, 
63,  66-68,  71-72,  81-83,  119-20,  217- 
18,  228-30;  at  Washington,  D.C.,  73- 
78,  80;  at  Church  of  Unity  (Worces- 
ter, Mass.),  80-113;  other  calls,  95, 
97;  at  South  Congregational  Church 
(Boston),  1 12-13,  1 14—16,  230,  242-43 

— Contributions  to  magazines:  North 
American    Review,    48-50,    1 09-11, 

144,  208;  Chautauquan,  82,  209  and 
n.,    227,    228;    Christian    Examiner, 

98,  112,  117-20,  153-55;  Atlantic 
Monthly,  128,  132,  145,  156,  158-60, 
164-66,  236,  244;  Proceedings,  Amer- 
ican Antiquarian  Society,  153;  Old 
and  New,  175-78,  179  and  n.,  180, 
i88n.,  211,  241;  Independent,  209 
and  n.;  Unitarian  Review,  208;  Harp- 
ers Monthly,  216;  Forum,  224;  New 
England  Magazine,  228;  Christian 
Register,    228;    Cosmopolitan,    228; 


see  also  Works  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale 

— Editorial  work:  essays  of  A.  H. 
Everett,  82;  Rosary  of  Illustrations 
of  the  Bible,  90,  164;  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, 116-20,  132;  Army  and  Navy 
Journal,  144;  Old  and  New,  173-89, 
195-200,  226;  Lend  a  Hand,  215,  224- 
25;  New  England  Magazine,  227; 
The  Peace  Crusade,  240;  see  also 
Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale 

— Other  works:  for  family  newspapers, 
15,  22-23;  in  Daily  Advertiser,  20- 
21,  43,  81,  132,  164,  246;  literary 
collaborations,  52,  90-91,  93,  100, 
147,  196-97,  209,  211,  222,  234,  240, 
241;  in  first  three  years  at  Worces- 
ter, 89-91;  historical  studies,  90,  110- 
11,  120,  152-54,  209,  222-24,  244-49, 
257;  poetry  and  ballads,  143,  231, 
244,  261;  juveniles,  196,  211;  from 
1886  to  1897,  228-29;  for  New  York 
American,  252-53;  reminiscences, 
236-38;  see  also  Works  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale 

— Interests  and  causes:  travel,  5,  17,  29, 
55-56,  91,  121-25,  183-84,  192,  194, 
210,  232-33;  railroading,  5,  69,  85, 
167,  219,  253;  gardening,  13,  33,  35, 
39,  102;  printing  processes,  23,  00, 
125;  Negro  problems,  22,  144,  212, 
214,  255;  politics,  74-75,  86,  245,  246, 
252,  254;  Western  emigration,  80,  83, 
102-109,  153,  203;  Irish  emigration, 
84,  124,  229,  230;  settlement  of  Kan- 
sas, 102-109;  Harvard  College,  141, 
151,  153,  212,  230;  Chautauqua  asso- 
ciations, 212;  world  peace,  238-40, 
242,  255,  261 

— Works:  See  Works  of  Edward 
Everett  Hale 

Hale,  Edward  Everett,  Jr.  (son):  151, 
194;  describes  Hale,  189-90;  English 
professor,  242;  co-edits  Franklin  pa- 
pers, 222;  defends  father's  scholar- 
ship, 248;  letter  from  Hale  to,  256-57 

Hale,  Edward,  Rev.  (ministerial  col- 
league) :   212,  230 

Hale,  Ellen  Day  (daughter):  115,  151, 
194,  242,  255,  257,  260;  birth,  102; 
traveling  companion  of  Hale,  203- 
205,  210,  232-33;  sketches  Abel  Ful- 
lum,  236 
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Hale,  Emily  Perkins  (wife):  115,  172, 
190,  209,  258;  member  of  Beecher 
family,  96,  98;  courtship  and  mar- 
riage, 96-101;  letter  from  Hale  to, 
quoted,  124;  visits  Europe,  184;  at 
Matunuck,  193,  194,  195;  illness,  242 

Hale,  Enoch   (grandfather):   17,  23 

Hale,  Henry  (son):  194,  195,  205 

Hale,  Herbert  Dudley  (son):  194,  242 

Hale,  Janie  (infant  sister) :  39 

Hale,  Lucretia  (sister):  21,  56,  69,  87, 
99,  150;  at  dame  school,  8;  satirizes 
family  in  Peterkin  Papers,  20,  34; 
writer,  51,  52;  Hale's  letters  to, 
quoted,  59,  74-75;  collaborates  with 
Hale,  93,  147,  196,  197;  visits  Egypt, 

Hale,  Nathan  (great-uncle):  17 
Hale,  Nathan,  Jr.  (brother) :  42,  49, 
51,  53,  69,  97,  102;  at  dame  school, 
8,  9;  at  Harvard,  22,  24,  25,  29,  36, 
40,  43;  Lowell's  letter  to,  quoted,  41; 
editor  of  Boston  Miscellany,  56-58, 
227;  letter  to  Hale,  quoted,  6$;  edi- 
tor of  Daily  Advertiser,  75,  93,  100; 
professor  at  Union  College,  150,  242; 
contributor  to  Old  and  New,  176; 
death,  179-80. 

Hale,  Nathan,  Sr.  (father) :  26,  75,  77, 
86,  245,  247;  railroad  enthusiast,  4,  5, 
18,  93,  242;  editor  of  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, 6,  10,  100;  ideas  on  education, 
12;  book  publisher,  21,  51;  experi- 
mental   printer,    22;    Boston    water 
commissioner,  34,  89;  death,  150 
Hale,  Philip  Leslie  (son) :  242 
Hale,  Robert  (son):  195,  230,  242,  258 
Hale,  Sarah   (sister):   8,  40,  51,  87,  92 
Hale,  Sarah  Everett  (mother):   14,  21, 
61,  69,  75,  102;  family,  5;  education, 
6;  influence  on  children's  education, 
12,  13;  writer,  51,  52,  57;  linguistic 
abilities,  53;  urges  Hale  toward  min- 
istry, 6$,  93;  letter  to  Hale,  quoted, 
94-95;  death,  150 
Hale,  Susan  (sister):  8,  69,  150;  visits 
Egypt,  151;  visits  Europe,  210;  col- 
laborates with  Hale,   211,   240,   241; 
describes  Chatauqua  meeting,  240-41 
Hale,  T.  P.:  112 
Hale   family:    ancestry,    16-17;    home 


reading,  20;  satirized  by  Lucretia 
Hale,  34;  literary  activities,  51-52; 
influence  on  Hale's  attitude  toward 
religion,  68;  contributors  to  Old  and 
New,  178;  literary  collaborators,  197; 
see  also  Works  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale 

Hale  House  (Harvard) :  30 

Hall,  Asaph:   166 

"Haliburton,  Anna":  in  "Paul  Jones," 
146;  in  "The  Rag-Man,"  158-60;  in 
"Memoir,"  161;  See  also  "Ingham 
characters" 

"Haliburton,  George":  260;  in  "Paul 
Jones,"  146;  in  "The  Rag-Man,"  158- 
59;  in  "The  Prince,"  159-60;  in 
"Memoir,"  161;  in  "The  Brick 
Moon,"  165;  see  also  "Ingham  char- 
acters" 

Hanover  Street  Church   (Boston) :  98 

Harding,  Margaret:  63 

Harper  and  Brothers  (publishers)  180 

Harper's  Monthly:  152;  and  Old  and 
New,  174,  180-81;  publishes  Hale's 
works,  207-208,  216,  218,  225,  243 

Harvard  Class  of  1839:  44,  $6 

Harvard  College:  71,  73,  93;  strong- 
hold of  conservatism,  3;  Hale  at- 
tends, 24-45;  exhibition  day,  31-32; 
student  unrest,  37-39;  Class  Day, 
1839,  40;  Hale  overseer  of,  44;  Hale 
preacher  of,  151,  152,  212;  Eliot's 
reforms,  151-52;  "Ingham"  as  stu- 
dent, 162;  Hale's  sons  attend,  230 

Harvard  Corporation:  27 

Harvard  Divinity  School:  80,  218; 
hears  Emerson,  39-40;  Hale's  opinion 
of,  45-46,  59-60 

Harvardiana:  36,  43 

Harvard  Natural  History  Society:  35, 
81 

Harvard  Union:  35 

Hawthorne,  Nathaniel:  20,  35,  58,  123 

Hayes,  Francis  Brown:  24,  45 

Hayward,  George:  25,  45,  122 

Healy,  Caroline:  ^,  96 

Hearst,  William  Randolph,  newspa- 
pers:  252-53 

Hedge,  Frederic  H.:  51,  117 

Higginson,  Thomas  Wentworth:   109, 
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158,  203,  245;  describes  Hale,  34, 
242-43;  friend  of  Hale,  86;  reads 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,  135; 
Hale's  letters  to,  quoted,  234,  255-56 

Highland  Street  (Boston):  231,  242, 
255,  258;  home,  acquired  by  Hale, 
172-73;  life  at,  189-90;  described, 
230 

History  of  England  (Lingard) :  90  and 
n. 

Hoar,  George  Frisbie:  86,  223,  245,  249, 
251 

Hollis  Street  Church  (Boston):  114, 
230 

Holls,  Frederick  William:  240 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell:  11,  51,  58, 
157,  245,  246;  and  Atlantic  Monthly, 
123;  and  Old  and  New,  178;  Hale's 
tribute  to,  236;  "The  Living  Dy- 
namo," 236 

Homes  of  American  Authors:  100 

Hooker,  Isabelle  Beecher:  99 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward:  176;  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  245 

Howells,  William  Dean:  207,  216; 
quoted,  on  Hale,  141;  reviews  stories 
of  Hale,  157,  164-65;  edits  Hale's 
work,  165,  166;  opinion  of  Tolstoi, 
241-42;  final  tribute  to  Hale,  261 

Hudson  and  Berkshire  Railroad:  $6 

Hume,  David:  67 

Huntington,  Frederic  D.:   11 2-14,  125 

Hurd  and  Houghton  (publishers): 
174,  182 

Independent:  100,  209  and  n.,  224,  261 
"Ingham,  Frederic":  260;  character  in 
"My  Double,"  86,  128-30;  Hale's 
alter  ego,  93;  reappearing  character, 
131,  147,  156;  description,  132;  evo- 
lution of  name,  132;  narrator  of  The 
Man  Without  a  Country,  132,  133, 
139;  pseudonym  of  Hale,  135;  in 
"Paul  Jones,"  146;  contradictory 
facets  of,  157;  in  "The  Rag-Man," 
159;  in  "The  Prince,"  159;  in  "Din- 
ner Speaking,"  160;  in  "Round  the 
World  in  a  Hack,"  160;  in  "Good 
Society,"  160;  in  "The  Memoir," 
161-64;  in  "The  Brick  Moon,"  165; 
in  "Sybaris,"  166-70,  172;  "contribu- 
tor" to  Old  and  New,  ij6,  181-82;  in 


Christmas  in  Narragansett,  88-89, 
220;  in  Ten  Times  One,  213;  dis- 
appearance, 220 

"Ingham,  Polly":  in  "My  Double," 
128-30,  132;  continuing  character, 
146;  in  "The  Rag-Man,"  159;  in 
"The  Prince,"  159;  in  "Good  So- 
ciety," 160 

"Ingham"  characters:  178,  216-17,  220, 
222,  229,  244,  260;  see  also  "Carter, 
Fausta";  "Carter,  Felix";  "Hack- 
matack, George";  "Hackmatack, 
Julia";  "Haliburton,  Anna";  "Hali- 
burton,  George";  "Ingham,  Fred- 
eric"; and  "Ingham,  Polly" 

Institute  of  Harvard:  35 

Irish  emigration:  84,  124,  229,  230 

Irving,  Washington:   123 

James,  William,  Varieties  of  Religious 
Experience,  quoted:  67 

Jefferson,  Thomas:  6,  245-46 

Johnson,  Samuel:  88 

Journey  through  the  Seaboard  Slave 
States,  A   (Olmstead) :   no 

Journal  de  Debats:  20-21 

Journal  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association:   173 

Judd,  Sylvester:  120,  185-86,  245; 
Philo:  An  Evangelical,  91-92;  Dis- 
courses on  the  Church  reviewed  by 
Hale,  112;  obituary  by  Hale,  112 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act:   104,  105,  144 

Kidder,  Henry  P.:   184 

King,  Augusta:  51 

King,  Caroline:   51 

King,  John:  51 

King's  Chapel  (Boston):  63,  64,  76 

Kipling,  Rudyard:  242 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de:  4,  22-23,  31 
Lamartine,    A.    M.    L.    de,    Atheism 

among  the  People:  96 
Lanier,  Sidney:  205 
Larcom,  Lucy:  106,  211 
Lathbury,  Mary:  241 
Lawrence,  Amos  A.:   107 
Lebaron,  Francis:  90 
Lee  and  Shepard  (publishers):  195 
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Lend  a  Hand:  A  Record  of  Progress: 
214-15,  224,  226,  228,  243 

Lend  a  Hand  Clubs:  214,  225,  227,  234, 
259 

Leslie,  Frank:  134,  146,  147 

Levant  (U.S.  corvette):  134,  136-37, 
141,  166 

Leverett,  Frederic  P.:    19 

Liberal  Christian  Weekly:  173 

Life  of  Scott  (Lockhart) :  34,  35 

Lincoln,  Abraham:    135,   144,  147,  258 

Literary  World:   198 

Little,  Brown,  and  Company  (pub- 
lishers):  183,  244 

Livingston,  Robert:  246 

Locke,  John:  67 

Lockwood,  Brooks    (publishers) :    197 

London  Morning  Chronicle:  26 

London  Workingmen's  Colleges:  in, 
124,  132,  145 

Longfellow,  Henry  Wadsworth:  92, 
123;  Harvard  professor,  27,  30-31; 
effect  on  Cambridge,  35,  246;  Hale's 
comment  on,  36;  in  Saturday  Club, 
88;  Hiawatha  reviewed  by  E.  E.  H., 
1 10;  and  founding  of  Atlantic 
Monthly,  127 

Longfellow,  Samuel:  33,  38,  56,  245; 
Harvard  friend  of  Hale,  24,  25,  30, 
31,  43;  poet,  30;  in  Ups  and  Downs, 
34;  tutor,  46;  travels  with  Hale,  $5- 
56;  writes  Hale's  ordination  hymn, 
83;  in  Saturday  Club,  88;  hymnal 
reviewed  by  Hale,  89;  groomsman 
for  Hale,  100;  letter  about  Emily 
Perkins,  quoted,  101;  and  Old  and 
New,  175 

Look-up  Legion:  214 

Loring,  Charles  G.:  27 

Loring,  Frederick  W.:    178,   196,   197 

Lothrop,  Daniel:  225 

Lothrop,  Samuel  K.:  60-61,  218 

Lothrop  and  Company  (publishers) : 
211 

Lovering,  Joseph:  33,  39;  Harvard 
philosophy  professor,  27;  Hale's  com- 
ments on,  28-29;  stimulates  scientific 
experiments,  42;  contributes  to  Old 
and  New,  179 


Lowell,  James  Russell:  51,  6$,  88,  245; 
editor  of  Harvardiana,  36;  and  Emer- 
son, 40,  41,  152,  180;  letters  to  Nathan 
Hale,  Jr.,  quoted,  41,  49;  and  Boston 
Miscellany,  57,  58;  and  Atlantic 
Monthly,  127,  145;  edits  "My  Dou- 
ble," 131;  death,  236;  Hale  writes 
reminiscences  of,  237;  see  also  Works 
of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  James  Rus- 
sell Lowell  and  His  Friends 

Lowell,  John  A.:  27 

Lowell,  Maria  White:  51 

Lowell,  Mass.:   5,  57 

Lowell  Lectures  (Boston):  51,  173, 
175,  179,  184 

Loyal  Publication  Society:  144 

Lunt,  Hannah  E.:   176 

Lyceum  lectures  (Boston):  7,  37,  39, 
87 

Lyman,  Susie:  64 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babbington,  Lord: 
88 

McClure's  Magazine:  230 

McElroy,  William:   234 

McKenzie,  Alexander:  151 

Madison,  Mrs.  James    (Dolly) :    73-74 

Margaret  Percival  (Sewell),  90-91,  no 

Martineau,  Harriet:  34;  History  of 
England  reviewed  by  Hale,  153 

Martineau,  James:  187;  first  heard  by 
Hale,  123;  contributor  to  Old  and 
New,  123,  124,  178,  183,  184;  The 
Transient  and  Permanent  in  Reli- 
gion published  in  Old  and  New, 
178;  obituary  by  Hale,  237 

Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Com- 
pany: See  Emigrant  aid  societies 

Massachusetts  Hall  (Harvard) :  34,  45 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society:  210 

Matunuck,  R.  I.:  255,  260;  Hale  ac- 
quires summer  home  at,  191-95;  life 
at,  193-95;  described,  231 

Maurice's  Workingmen's  Colleges:  See 
London  Workingmen's  Colleges 

Mead,  Edwin,  quoted  on  Hale:  67 

Mechanics'  Charitable  Institute:  37 

Melville,  Major  Thomas:  11 

Meteor  (locomotive):  21 
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Mill,  John  Stuart:   168 

Miller,  Joaquin:   178 

Milton,  John:   237 

Milton,  Mass.:   Hale  refuses  pastorate 

at,  62,  81;  Hale's  summer  home  at, 

191,  259 
Missouri  Compromise:  104 
Aiohonk  conferences:    239,  240 
Monthly  Chronicle   (Boston) :   52  and 

n. 

Monthly    Religious    Magazine     (Bos- 
ton) :  89,  156 
Montreal,  Canada:  62,  64 
Morison,  N.  M.:  43 
Mott,  Frank  R.,  quoted:  198-99 
Mount  Hale:   254 
Mount  Katahdin:  81 


Nolan,  Philip:  fictional  character  in 
The  Man  Without  a  Country,  134- 
38,  157;  confused  by  Hale  with 
Stephen  Nolan,  137-38,  237;  fictional 
character  in  Philip  Nolan's  Friends, 
138,  206;  Hale  does  research  on,  203- 
205,  237;  Hale's  overestimate  of, 
245-46,  248  see  also  Works  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale:  Philip  Nolan's 
Friends;  "Real  Philip  Nolan,  The" 

NordhorT,  Charles:  233 

North  American  Review.  27,  89,  219; 
edited  by  Gorham,  18;  and  "Battle 
of  the  Greek  Accents,"  48-50,  53; 
Hale  contributes  to,  108-12,  144,  208, 
224 

Northhampton,  Mass.:  63,  64,  80 

Norton,  Andrews:  51,  117 


"Naguadavik,  Maine":  setting  of  "My 
Double"  and  other  stories  by  Hale, 
86,  128-30,  157,  162,  163,  165,  166, 
171,  172 

National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churches:  212 

Neponset  River:  4 

"The  New  Civilization":  172,  200,  208 

Newark,  N.  J.:  62,  63 

New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society: 

See,  Emigrant  aid  societies 
New  Englander:   196 
New  England   Herald    (Hale   family 

newspaper):   15 
New  England  Magazine:  Hale  writes 

for,  224,  228;  edited  by  Hale,  227 
New  Monthly:  20 
New  Orleans,  La.:  204,  207,  232 
"New  Sybaris":  See  Matunuck,  R.I. 
New  World:  20 
New  York  American:  252-53 
New  York  Knickerbocker:  49-50,  89 

and  n. 
New  York  Ledger:  160,  164 
New  York  Observer:  237 
New  York  Review:  47-50 
New  York  Tribune:   106,  234 
Nicolette  and  Aucassin,  romance  of: 

186 


Octagon  Club  (Harvard) :  42-43 
Old  and  New:  201,  203,  213,  214,  215, 
219;  edited  by  Hale,  100,  173-89,  195- 
200,  208,  226,  238;  early  contributors, 
123,  178;  and  "The  Examiner,"  153, 
176-78,  181-83,  211;  "Record  of 
Progress,"  176-78,  215;  Hale  con- 
tributes to,  178,  179  and  n.,  i88n., 
211,  244;  editorial  difficulties,  179-82; 
financial  difficulties,  182-84,  187-89; 
Christmas  volumes,  179,  185;  sale  to 
Scribnefs,  195-96,  200,  228;  proper- 
ties of,  196-99;  competitor  of  At- 
lantic, 206  and  n. 
Old  and  New  Series:  106-97 
Old  Corner  Bookstore    (Boston):    22, 

51 
Osgood    and    Company    (publishers): 

201 
Our  Young  Folks:   173,  176,  211 
Outlook:  198,  245,  252,  256,  261 
Owen,  Robert  Dale:    170,  178 

Palfrey,  John  Gorham:  33,  39,  117;  and 
Brattle  Street  Church,  18;  and  Em- 
erson, 40;  as  editor  of  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  48,  50 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis:   122 
Parker,  Theodore:  98,  117,  118 
Park  Street  Church  (Boston):  98,  261 
Pattee,  Fred  L.,  quoted:    141-42 
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Peabody,  Andrew:  154 
Peabody,  O.  W.  P.:  89 
Peabody,  W.  B.  O,:   117 

Peace  Crusade:  240 

Peace    movements:    238-40,    242,    255; 

see  also  Hague  Peace  Conference 
Peirce,  Benjamin:  27,  28,  30,  33,  49 
"Penwyn,  Alary  J."    (pseudonymn  of 

Hale):   189 
Perkins,  Charles:   100,  102 
Perkins,  Frederick  Beecher:    96,    188, 

201;    his   literary    connections,    100; 

and    Barnard's,    no;    and    Galaxy, 

156;  and  Old  and  New,  196,  197 
Perkins,  Mary  Foote  Beecher:  98-99, 

101-102,  1 14— 1 5 
Peter  Pauper  Press:   140 
Phelps,  William  Lyon:  211 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society:  44,  225 

Phillips,    Moses    Dresser:     80-81,    90, 

127-128 

Phillips,  Mrs.  Moses  Dresser:  80-81, 
92,  97 

Phillips,  Sampson  and  Company  (pub- 
lishers):  90  and  n.,  93,  100,  127-28, 
246 

Phillips,  Wendell:  19,  109,  126 

Phillips,  Willard:   117 

Pierce,  Dr.  John:  60 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan:  92;  Tales  of  the 
Grotesque  and  Arabesque  model  for 
Hale's  "The  Tale  of  a  Salamander," 
57;  contributes  to  Boston  Miscel- 
lany, 58 

Polk,  James  K.:  74-75 

Pope,  A.  R.:  63,  66 

Port  Royal  Colony:   144 

Pratt,  B.  L.:  261 

Prescott,  George:  46,  74,  201,  210-11, 

222 

Public  Informer  (Hale  family  news- 
paper):  15,  22,  26 

Quincy,  Josiah:   26,  39,  44 
Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.:  58 
Quincy,  Mass.:   4,  167 
Quintero,  J.  A.:  205 


"Ransom,  Silas":  See  Fullum,  Abel 

Read,  David:   104 

Rees's  Cyclopaedias:  20,  161 

Review  of  Reviews:  261 

Revue  des  Deux  Mondes:  51,72,  174 

Rich,  Charles  E.:   144 

Ripley,  George:  51,  117 

Robbins,   Dr.    (Hale   family    friend) : 

47-48 
Roberts    Brothers    (publishers):     182, 

195,  198,  211,  226 
Robinson,  Dr.  Charles:   109 
Rosary   of  Illustrations  of  the  Bible: 

90 
Rossetti,  Christina:   178 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques:  67 
Ruskin,  John:   124 

Saint  Nicholas:  211 

Salignac  Rifle  Corps:  143,  145 

Samson,  Low,  Son  and  Marston  (pub- 
lishers):  182 

San  Antonio,  Tex.:  204-205,  207,  232 

Sandemanians:  86,  87,  128,  132,  162 

Sanger,  G.  P.:   1 12-13 

Sar tarn's:   156 

Saturday  Club  (Boston) :  88 

School  Street  (Boston):   11 

Scott,  Sir  Walter:  34,  35,  133;  The 
Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  134 

Scribner,  Armstrong  (publishers) :  206, 
209 

Scribner 's  Monthly:  195-96,  198-200, 
206 

Sewall,  Samuel:   244-45 

"Shea,  Dennis":  129-30,  160,  163;  see 
also  "Ingham,  Frederic" 

Silliman's  Journal:  42 

Smith,  Adam:   208 

Smith,  Samuel  Francis:   21 

Smith,  S.  Stilman:   225-26 

Smith  College:  45,  255 

"Society  for  Providing  Occupation  for 
the  Higher  Classes":   159,  203,  218 

Sorrento  Days  (Warner):  178 

South  Congregational  Church  (Bos- 
ton):   114,   141,   261;   in  Hale's  da- 
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guerreotype,  53;  offers  pastorate  to 
Hale,  1 1 2-1 3;  Hale's  ministry  at, 
154,  230,  242-43;  growth,  189 

Sparks,  Jared:   27-28 

Spectator  papers:    189,  201 

Spirit  of  the  Times:  20,  98 

Stevens,  Henry:   223 

Stockton,  Frank:    142,  211 

Story,  Joseph:  6,  7,  27,  51 

Story,  .Marv:  51 

Story,  William:  51,  57,  58 

Stoughton  Hall  (Harvard):  25,  26,  71 

Stowe,  C.  E.:    175 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher:  99;  and  Bos- 
ton Miscellany,  58;  and  emigrant 
aid  societies,  106;  writes  installation 
verses  for  Hale,  1 14-15,  177,  178;  and 
Atlantic  Monthly,  128;  and  Old  and 
New,  176-78,  196,  197;  writes  juve- 
niles, 211 

— Lr7icle  Tom's  Cabin,  58,  96,  102, 
128;  The  Minister's  Wooing,  58; 
Bred,  128;  "Pink  and  White  Tyr- 
anny," 190.  196 

Stuart,  Gilbert:   7 

Sumner,  Charles:   19,  107,  109,  144 

"Swiss  Familv  Robinson,  Part  Sec- 
ond":  56.  91 

"Sybaris":   166-172,  207 

Taft,  Charles  Evans:  257-58 

Tales  for  Travellers:  187 

Tennyson.  Alfred,  Lord:  88,  238 
poems  read  bv  Harvardians,  35 
Maud  and  Other  Poems  reviewed  by 
Hale,  1 10 

Ten  Times  One  Association:   225 
Ten  Times  One  Club:  214,  241 
Ten  Times  One  Record:  226 
Texas:  Republic  of,  26;  annexation  of, 

77-78;  visited  bv  Hale,  204,  206,  207, 

210,  232 
Thackeray,  William   Makepeace:    146 
Thayer,  Eli:    104-109.  150 
"Third  Range   of   Maine'' :    See   "Xa- 

guadavik,  Maine" 
Thoreau,  Henry  David:  88 
Ticknor,  Benjamin  Holt:  226 


Ticknor,  George:   3,  27 

Ticknor  and  Fields  (publishers):  128, 
130-40,  156,   160 

To-day:  A  Boston  Literary  Journal: 
93,  100.  101,  1-3,  198,  227 

Tolstoi.  Alexsei  K.:   241-42 

Tolstoi  Club   (Harvard):   230 

Torricelli,  J.  B.:    175,  176 

Town  and  Country  Club  (Boston) :  88 

Transcendentalism:  41,  125;  Edward 
Everett  on,  38,  61;  and"  Emerson, 
39-40,  88,  97;  and  Christian  Ex- 
aminer, 117;  see  also  Unitarianism 

Treadway,  Daniel:   22,  35 

Treasury  of  Knowledge:  13,  20 

Tremont  Street  (Boston;:  11,  102, 
259-^0 

Trollope,  Anthonv:  124;  The  Way 
We  Lhe  Now,  184 

Tyler,  John:   ^6,  73,  79,   149 

Underwood,  F.  H.:    127-28 
''Unfortunates'  Magazine":  102,  158 
Unitarianism:     17,    73,    125,    233,    261; 
at    Harvard,    3,    39-40;    religion    of 
Hales,     18,     67,     92;     opposed     by 
Beechers,  98;  and  Christian  Exami- 
ner,  117;   and   Old  and  New,   182; 
see  also  American  Unitarian   Asso- 
ciation; Boston  Association  of  Uni- 
tarian  .Ministers;  Transcendetalism 
Unitarian  Review:   208  and  n. 
United  States  Navy:  134,  136,  137,  162 
United    States    Sanitarv    Commission: 

J43-45>  155 
United    States    Senate:    251,    254,    255, 
257,  258 

Vallandigham,    Clement   L.:    133-135, 

J4- 
Verv,  Jones:   27,  20-30 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:    140 

"Wadsworth,  Henry":  See  Greenleaf, 

Frederick 
Waldensians:   120,  185,  260 
"Walker,  James:   27,  117,  177 
Ward,  Man-  87 
Ware,  George:  46 
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Ware,  Henry,  Jr.:  27,  33,  40,  117 

Ware,  Henry,  Sr.:   27,  33,  38 

Washington,  D.C.:  Hale  offered  pas- 
torate in,  62,  81;  route  to,  in  i84o's, 
69;  visited  by  Hale,  144,  224,  238, 
242,  249;  Hale  Senate  chaplain  in, 
251,  253,  254,  257 

Watertown,  Mass.:  62,  64 

Webster,  Daniel:  8,  51,  52,  86,  and 
Granite  Railway,  3;  friend  of  Hale 
family,  5,  7,  246;  "Eulogy  on  Adams 
and  Jefferson,"  6;  U.S.  representa- 
tive, 7;  U.S.  senator,  10;  presidential 
candidate,  26;  speeches  heard  by 
Hale,  31,  74;  in  Tyler's  cabinet,  56; 
secretary  of  state,  249 

Webster,  Edward:  72,  245,  260;  named 
for  Edward  Everett,  5;  friend  of 
Hale,  10,  12,  13;  death,  89,  92 

Webster,  John  W.:  27 

Weedon,  William  B.:  stockholder  of 
Old  and  New,  173-75,  177,  182,  187; 
at  Matunuck,  191-92;  Hale  proposes 
idea  for  daily  to,  200-201 ;  an  adviser 
on  Back  to  Back,  207-208 

Weekly  Messenger,  predecessor  to 
Daily  Advertiser:  11 

Weeks  and  Jordan  (publishers):  53 

Western  Monthly,  quoted  on  Old  and 
New.  179 

Western  Railroad:  26 

Westhampton,  Mass.:  17,  71,  76 

Whipple,  Edwin  P.:   127 

White,  William:    51 

Whitman,  Walt:  67;  Leaves  of  Grass 
reviewed  by  Hale,  no 

Whitney,  Adeline:   175,  176,  178,  196, 

197 
WTiitney,  Eli:   246 
Whitney,  Susan:  8-10 
White,  William:   51 

Whittier,  John  Greenleaf:  211;  poem 
for  emigrant  aid  societies,  106-107; 
"The  Palatine"  quoted,  220,  260 

Wilkinson,  James,  Memoirs:    138 

Williams,  A.:   177 

Winsor,  Justin:  209;  Narrative  and 
Critical  History  of  America,  222, 
237 


Woman's  Home  Companion:  252 

Woolson,  Constance:   178 

Worcester,  Mass.:  73,  82,  86,  158,  177, 
215,  260;  see  also  American  Anti- 
quarian Society;  Boston  and  Wor- 
cester Railroad;  Church  of  the  Unity 

Worcester,  Noah:   117 

Wordsworth,  William,  "Excursion" 
quoted:  250 

Works  of  Edward  Everett  Hale: 
pseudonyms,  See  "Darragh,  J. 
Thomas";  "Examiner,  The";  "F.  I."; 
"Ingham,  Frederic";  "Penwyn,  Mary 
J" 

— collaborations:  "The  Belle  of  Belle- 
vue"  (unpublished),  47,  52,  91; 
"Family  Flights,"  211;  Franklin  in 
France,  223;  Ho?nes  of  American 
Authors,  100;  "Jenny's  Journey," 
52,  211;  Margaret  Percival  in  Amer- 
ica, 90-91,  93;  Memorial  History  of 
Boston,  209;  Neiu  England  History 
of  Ballads,  231;  The  New  Harry  and 
Lucy,  234;  Popular  History  of  the 
United  States,  209;  Young  Ameri- 
cans Abroad,  240;  Young  Americans 
Abroad  in  the  Orient,  240 

— "Address  of  the  Carriers  of  the 
Public  Informer  to  their  Patrons," 
quoted:   15 

— Addresses  and  Essays:  244 

— "Apocryphal  Napoleon,  The"  (re- 
view) :   133,  146 

— Back  to  Back:  208,  225 

— "Brick  Moon,  The":  201,  203,  244; 
summarized,  165-66 

—"Children  of  the  Public,  The":  146; 
quoted,  146-47,  156;  praised  by 
Howells,  157 

— Christmas  Eve  and  Christinas  Day: 
198 

— Christmas  in  Narragansett,  quoted: 
187-88;  219,  220 

— Crusoe  in  New  York:  219 

—"Daily  Bread":   164,  225 

— "Did  He  Take  the  Prince  to  Ride?": 

159 
— "Dinner  Speaking":  160 

—"Dot  and  Line  Alphabet,  The":  128, 
256 
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-East  and  West:  9,  234;  quoted,  235 
-Elements  of  Christian  Doctrine  and 

Its  Development:  125 
-"Emancipation,"  quoted:    243 
-For  Fifty  Years:   244 
-Four  and  Five:  214 
-G.  T.  T.  (Gone  to  Texas):  207 
-"Good-Natured    Pendulum,    The": 

160,  163 
-"Good  Society":  85 
-"Gospel  of  Freedom,  The":  104,  132 
-"Hands     Off":      225;     summarized, 

218-19 
-"Happy  Island,  The,"  summarized: 

217-18 

-His  Level  Best:  86,  201-203 
-"History  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 

Its  Shores,  The"  (proposed  work) : 

201,  210,  222,  233 

-How  They  Lived  at  Hampton:  See 

Back  to  Back 
-"How  They  Lived  at  Naguadavik": 

169-70 

-"How  They  Live  in  Boston":   171 
-"How  They  Live  in  Vineland":  171 
-How  to  Conquer  Texas:  78-80,  105 
-"Ideals,"  quoted:  216-17 

-If,  Yes,  and  Perhaps:  202;  choice  of 
title,  155;  stories  included  in,  156; 
reviewed  by  Howells,  157;  com- 
pared with  Ingham  Papers,  164-65 

-Ingham  Papers,  The:  146,  147,  157, 
166,  173,  178,  202,  216,  229;  stories 
included  in,  164;  reviewed  by  How- 
ells, 164-65 

-In  His  Name:  112,  120,  195,  196,  203, 
204,  242,  244;  summarized,  185-86 

-James  Russell  Lowell  and  His 
Friends:  237;  reviewed,  247 

-John  Whopper,  the  Newsboy:  196, 
211 

-Kanzas  and  Nebraska:  in 

-"Law  and  Gospel":  217-18 

-Letters  on  Irish  Emigration:  100 

-"Life  in  the  Brick  Moon":   165 

-Life  of  Christopher  Columbus:   224 

-Life  of  George  Washington:  224 


-"Logical  Order  of  the  Gospel  Nar- 
ratives, The":  118;  quoted,  119 

-"Love  by  the  Way":  57 

-Man  Without  a  Country,  The:  58, 
60-71,  133,  145,  164,  186,  217,  244; 
political  background,  134-35;  as  clas- 
sic of  American  nationalism,  135; 
contemporary  reactions  to,  135-37; 
preface  quoted,  138;  confusion  of 
names  in,  138-39,  203;  quoted,  139; 
bibliographical  history,  139-40;  pop- 
ularity, 140-41;  praised  by  Howells, 
157 

-Man  Without  a  Country  and  Other 
Tales,  The:  See  If,  Yes,  and  Per- 
haps 

-"Memoir  of  Frederic  Ingham,  The": 
164,   166;  summarized,  161-63 

-Memories  of  a  Hundred  Years:  245- 
46;  reviewed,  246-48 

-Mrs.  Merriavfs  Scholars:  214 

-"Mind's  Maximum,  The":  215; 
quoted,  154,  155 

-"Modern  Psyche,  The,"  summarized: 
216 

-"My  Double  and  How  He  Undid 
Me":  138,  142,  156,  158,  159,  164, 
201,  202,  217;  quoted,  86;  summar- 
ized, 128-31;  in  "Memoir,"  162; 
praised  by  Howells,  157 

-"My  Visit  to  Sybaris":  praised  by 
Howells,  165;  summarized,  166-70, 
171-72 

-New  England  Boyhood:  228,  236, 
244;  reviewed,  247 

-New  Ohio,  The:  See  East  and  West 

-Ninety  Days'  Worth  of  Europe: 
122-24 

-"On  a  Young  Preacher,"  quoted:  50 

-"On  How  to  Choose  One's  Calling": 
82;  quoted,  83 

-Our  Christmas  in  a  Palace:  219 

-Our  New  Crusade:  207,  244 

-"Out  of  the  Mouth  of  Czars":   239 

-"Paul  Jones  and  Denis  Duval":  146, 
147,  158 

-"Permanent  Tribunal,  A":  238; 
quoted,  239 

-Philip  Nolan's  Friends:  9,  139,  203- 
207,  228,  235,  244,  245 
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—"Pilchards":    189 
— "Professor  of  America,  The":  224 
— "Protest  in  Piedmont":   120,  185 
— "Rag-Man    and    the    Rag-Woman, 

The,"  summarized:   158-59 
—"Real  Philip  Nolan,  The":  237 
— "Round  the  World  in  a  Hack":  163 
— Seven  Spanish  Cities  and  the  Way 

to  Them:  211 

— "Silent  Worship":  90 
— Six  of  One  by  Half  a  Dozen  of  the 
Other:   196-97 

— Sketches  from  Christian  History :  90 
—"South  American  Editor,  The":  57, 
156 

— Spain:  See  Story  of  Spain,  The 

—"State's  Care  of  Its  Children,  The": 

11 1-12 

— Stories   of   Discovery,   as   Told  by 
Discoverers:  2 1 1 

— Story    of    Massachusetts:    224;    re- 
viewed, 247 
— Story  of  Spain,  The:   112,  211 


— Susan's  Escort,  and  Others:  243 
— Sybaris  and  Other  Homes,  summar- 
ized:  170-73,  244 
— "Tale  of  a  Salamander,  The":  53,  57 
— "Tale  of  the  Simplon,  A,"  quoted: 

184-85 
— "Tarry  at  Home  Travel":  227 
— Tarry  at  Home  Travels:  256 
— "Tell  it  Again"  series:    225 
— Ten  Times  One  is  Ten:  86,  177,  196, 

213-15,  244 
— Tract  for  the  Times,  A:  See  How 

to  Conquer  Texas 
—"Union  of  the  Hemispheres,  The," 

discussed:   120-21 
— Ups  and  Downs:   196 
— What  Career?:  215 
— Workingmetfs  Homes:  201,  207 
World  Court:  See  Peace  movements 

"Xiphoid  Magazine":   182 

Youths'1  Companion:   173,  211 
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